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GoJzeAhu/uj,  GoUeCfe: 

175-Year-Old  Symbol 

Education— Methodism's 
Splendid  Obsession 


*7A^e    M 'uLm&njLU    M  a^pCisyc+ue  fo-4.    M e4Jto-<Li>iU   ^a^ft^Li^eA  ff*u4ve    1963. 
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T  WAS  CHRISTMAS  time,  1784,  at  Baltimore,  and  the  place  was  humble 
Lovely  Lane  Chapel.  There  60  young  men  launched  Methodism  as  an  organ- 
ized church.  They  did  more.  They  planned  a  college.  What  makes  this  the 
more  remarkable  is  that  only  two  of  the  men  were  college-trained:  Thomas 
Coke,  John  Wesley's  emissary  to  America,  was  a  graduate  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford;  and  John  Dickins,  able  preacher  and  founder  of  the  Methodist 
Publishing  House,  was  lately  of  England's  Eton  College.  Probably  it  was 
Dickins  who  suggested  that  the  school  be  named  Cokesbury  after  Thomas 
Coke  and  Francis  Asbury,  the  first  Methodist  bishops. 

The  site  was  a  high  and  scenic  one  at  Abingdon,  Md.,  25  miles  north  of 
Baltimore.  Contributions  were  slow  in  coming,  for  Methodism's  small  flock — 
15,071  persons  comprising  one  of  the  nation's  smallest  religious  groups — was 
both  poor  and  widely  scattered.  Little  by  little,  the  $50,000  total  cost  was 
raised.  New  Cokesbury  College — "in  dimensions  and  style  of  architecture 
...fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  country"  one 
Methodist  boasted — was  three  stories,  108  by  40  feet.  Old  prints  suggest  the 


It's  IJ89:  Cokesbury' s  bell  rings  a  greeting  to  Washington,  enroute 

to  his  inauguration.  The  first  president  had  contributed  it  to  the  school. 


THE  FIF 


The  Cokesbury  bell,  all 

that's  left  from  the  school,  is 

at  Wesley  Seminary,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rarely  rung,  it  was  sounded  for 

five  minutes  on  October  10, 

igjj,  the  sesquicentennial  of 

Methodism  as  a  church. 


DRAWN   rRO*  CONTC M»»OR ARY  DESCRIPTIONS 


METHODIST  COLLEGE  IN  AMERICA. 


Cokesbury  was  two  years  abuilding,  explaining  a  difference  in  dates  on  this  old  print  and  the  road  sign  below. 


design  may  have  come  from  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va., 
second  oldest  college  in  the  U.S.  Its  main  building,  known  to  have  been 
visited  by  Asbury,  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Though  Cokesbury 's  student  body  grew  to  70  within  five  years,  debts 
increased  at  a  much  greater  rate.  Twice  the  school  burned,  and  the  project 
was  abandoned.  But  Cokesbury  has  become  a  symbol  of  a  dream  that 
Methodism  still  dreams — as  135  schools  throughout  America  attest. 

Old  Cokesbury,  the  building,  may  rise  again — at  Washington,  D.C.,  only 
a  few  miles  from  its  original  site.  There  on  land  adjoining  American  Uni- 
versity a  great  Methodist  Center  is  planned.  And  in  its  historic  village,  the 
red-brick  walls  of  a  reconstructed  Cokesbury  may  become  a  shrine  of 
Methodism's  Splendid  Obsession — the  spreading  of  education  as  well  as 
"scriptural  holiness,  over  these  lands!' 


OLD  POST  ROAD 

nniy^«Si4BL,SH£:D   '66S 

COKESBjmjHLLEGE 

Hk  £i5?LMETmo^T  COLLEGE  (M 
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83,097  Methodist  students  have  been  helped  by  loans  and  scholarships 
from  Methodist  Student  Day  funds. 

LAST    YEAR 

2,766     Methodist  students  received  $858,905  in  loans 
519     Methodist  students  received   undergraduate  scholarships 
49     Methodist    students    received    graduate    professional    scholarships 


3,334 


NOW    I  N    1  962 


You  can  help  others  by  giving  through  your  own   local   church  to  the  Methodist 
Student  Day  offering. 


JUNE  10,  1962 

Hand  your  contribution  to  your  pastor.  Mark  it  for 

METHODIST  STUDENT  DAY! 


Ll-V 


l.<  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 

with    thine?    Dost    thou    lore    and 

n  rt  e  Cod0  It  is  enough,  I  give  thee 

the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 

— John    Wesley    (  170}- I'M) 
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The  Midmonth  Magazine  for  Methodist  Families 
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HE  PRICE  ot  education  shall  be  eighteen 
dollars  and  two  thirds.  The  rate  oi  boarding  in  the 
College  shall  be  sixty  dollars  per  annum." 

Sounds  unbelievable,  doesn't  it?  Well,  the  college 
referred  to  was  Cokesbury,  Methodism's  lust  in 
America,  and  the  passages  .ire  from  the  Discipline 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  tor  \~{)2,  eight 
years  alter  Cokesbury  was  founded.  We  arc  inclined 
to  wonder  how  the  college  lasted  even  that  long, 
since  orphans  and  the  sons  of  Methodist  preachers 
— a  high  percentage  of  the  enrollment — were  edu- 
cated, hoarded,  and  clothed  without  charge! 

No  doubt,  the  Discipline  was  justified  in  adding 
this  somewhat  apologetic  note:  "The  enhanced  price 
of  several  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  obliged  us  to 
raise  the  rate  of  boarding." 

That,  at  least,  sounds  familar! 

Cokesbury  was  the  first  flowering  of  the  seed 
planted  by  John  Wesley  in  1748  at  Kingswood  in 
England.  Just  when  it  pushed  above  ground  in 
America  is  hard  to  say.  We  do  know  that  at  the 
historic  Christmas  Conference  at  Baltimore  in  1784, 
when  American  Methodists  organized  their  church, 
they  decided  to  build  the  college.  And  there  is  evi- 
dence that  Francis  Asbury — who  was  to  become 
Methodism's  first  bishop— discussed  the  need  for 
schools  at  least  five  years  before  that.  "We  spent  an 
evening  at  Widow  Brady's  .  .  ."  he  wrote  in  his 
Journal  for  November  30,  1779,  "and  had  some  talk 
about  erecting  a  Kingswood  school  in  America." 

To  gain  an  idea  of  the  sheer  magnitude  to  which 
such  "talk,"  no  doubt  in  the  most  humble  surround 
ings,  has  grown,  we  invite  your  careful  reading  of 
this  special  College-Emphasis  Issue  of  Together. 
Or  stand,  as  we  have,  on  the  campus  of  one  or 
another  of  the  great  Methodist  schools  in  any  part 
of  the  land.  Where  yesterday  there  were  only  dreams 
by  poor  men,  some  almost  illiterate,  today  there  are 
vast  campus  vistas,  spires  that  pierce  the  sky,  and 
thousands  of  students  in  college  plants  valued  at 
hundreds  of  millions. 

Why  a  special  edition  on  Methodist  education? 
We  think  you  will  be  proudly  interested  in  the  scope 
of  things  accomplished  by  your  church  through  its 
constant  concern,  not  only  for  its  own  but  for  others. 
We  think,  too,  that  these  pages  will  provide  concrete 
information  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  who  soon  will  graduate  from  high  schools, 
yet  who  remain  uncertain  where  or  in  what  fields 
they  will  continue  their  educations. 

Our  Cover:  The  girl  is  Doris  Beach  of  Decatur, 
111.,  the  boy  is  Arthur  Buchholz  of  Westmont,  111. 
Both  graduate  this  month  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  111.;  both  are  Methodists;  and  both 
are  active  in  the  Methodist  Student  Foundation. 

— Your  Editors 
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YOUR  REWARD- -.IF  YOU  DON'T  DRINK! 


"  s4t  4a-  ttttle  co4t  €&  nte".' 

Thank  God  for  such  generous  insurance  at  so 
little  cost  to  me.  It  helped  so  much  with  my 
added  expenses  that  illness  always  brings. 
Thank  you  for  making  such  insurance  possible 
to  those  of  us  who  can't  afford  it  otherwise. 
Rebecca  Fuller,  N.   Hollywood,  California. 

We  received  our  check.  Many,  many  thanks! 
It  will  surely  help  us  out.  We  had  only  paid 
premiums  for  three  months. 
Harley  E.  Jacobs,  Rushsylvania,  Ohio. 

"'Tftay  fact  filete,  <t<xa  <ztt" ; 

Your  check  couldn't  have  come  at  a  better 
time!  With  three  small  children  to  care  for, 
we  didn't  know  how  we  could  have  man- 
aged the  doctor  and  hospital  bills  without  it. 
All  I  could  say  that  clay  was,  "Praise  the  Lord! 
May  God  bless  you  all." 
Mis.  Harry  Mattison,  Corning,  New  York 

"  2ucc4  ne4-fr<x*t&e  fo  nty  cttUtttd" ; 

I  received  a  check  this  morning  from  Dc  Moss 
Associates,  Inc.,  for  my  recent  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital. You  will  never  know  just  what  it  meant 
to  mc.  There  are  so  many  extra  bills  when 
one  goes  to  the  hospital.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  quick 
response  to  my  claims  and  the  very  efficient 
way  in  which  it  was  handled.  I  recommend 
the  Gold  Star  Plan  to  all  non-drinkers. 
Rev.  Otis  Wasson,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

"  ?4<iAantutce  fan.  t&e  ^utu^e"; 

I  was  very  happy  to  receive  your  check  in  pay- 
ment of  my  hospital  benefits.  I'm  sorry  that 
a  claim  arose  so  soon  after  my  becoming  in- 
sured, hut  it  gave  us  a  feeling  of  assurance  for 
the  future. 
7'.  S.  Elliott,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


You  qualify  for  this 

LOW-COST 
HOSPITALIZATION 

Pays  $10000  weekly  in  cash...  Tax  Free 
from  first  day...  even  for  LIFE! 


The  Gold  Star  Hospitalization  Pol- 
icy for  Non-Drinkers  will  pay  you 
$100.00  per  week  in  cash,  from  your 
first  day  in  the  hospital  (whether 
through  sickness  or  accident),  for 
as  long  as  you  are  there  ....  even 
for  life! 


If  you  don't  drink,  you  should  not 
be  penalized  by  helping  to  pay  for 
those  who  are  endangering  their 
health  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  Since 
we  limit  our  membership  to  non- 
drinkers  only,  you  can  save  up  to 
40%  on  comparable  hospitaliza- 
tion. 


Compare  These  Guaranteed  Benefits: 

GOOD  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD.  Cold  Star  has  satisfied  policy- 
holders in  all  50  states  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

GUARANTEED  RENEWABLE.  Only  YOU  can  cancel  your  policy. 
Your  protection  continues  as  long  as  you  live! 

NO  AGE  LIMIT.  Every  man,  woman,  or  child,  regardless  of  age,  is 
eligible  to  receive  this  protection,  providing  all  other  qualifications 
are  met. 

IMMEDIATE  COVERAGE.  Full  benefits  go  into  effect  the  day  your 
policy  is  issued. 

NO  WAITING  PERIODS.  Cold  Star  pays  from  the  very  first  day  you 
enter  the  hospital. 

YOU  PAY  ONLY  FOR  PROTECTION.  No  policy  fees;  no  enrollment 
fees;  no  membership  dues! 

NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL.  Policy  is  mailed  to  your  home.  Claim 
checks  are  sent  air  mail  special  delivery,  directly  to  you,  and  can 
be  used  for  rent,  food,  hospital,  doctor  bills — any  purpose  you  wish! 


ADDITIONAL  GOLD  STAR  BENEFITS 

Pays    $2000.00  cash    for   accidental 

death. 
Pays    $2000.00  cash    for   accidental 

loss  of  one  hand,  or  one  foot,  or 

sight  of  one  eye. 
Pays    $6000.00  cash    for  accidental 

loss  of  both  hands,  or  both  feet, 

or  sight  of  both  eyes. 


ONLY  CONDITIONS  NOT  COVERED 


Every  kind  of  sickness  and  accident 
is  covered,  except  hospitalization 
caused  by  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
or  narcotics,  pre-existing  conditions, 
mental  or  nervous  disorders,  any  act 
of  war,  or  pregnancy.  Everything  else 
IS  covered! 
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NOW!  GOLD  STAR  Eases  Your  Money  Worries... 
Pays  Cash  when  Sickness  or  Accident  Strikes! 


Nov*  you  can  have  freedom  From  monej  worries 
incurred  through  hospital  bills!  It  you  arc  the  one 
American  in  tour  who  does  not  drink,  the  Cold 
Star  Total  Abstainers'  Hospitalization  Policy  will 
pa)  \ou  $100.00  pei  week  in  cash,  TAX  FREE, 
from  your  first  day  in  the  hospital,  and  as  long  as 
you  are  there  .  .  .  even  for  life! 

LOWER   PREMIUM   COSTS 


Because  you  arc  not  called  upon  to  help  pay  the 
high  bills  for  the  ailments  and  accidents  of  those 
who  drink,  this  wonderful,  generous  protection 
costs  you  only  $4  a  month  for  each  adult  (age  19 
through  64).  or  just  $40  for  12  full  months.  For 
each  child  under  19.  the  rate  is  S3  per  month,  or 
$30  a  year.  And  for  the  Senior  Citizen  over  age 
63.  the  cost  is  just  $6  per  month,  or  only  $60  for 
a  full  year. 

Occt&taKctcKy  ^eadexb  Say; 


BISHOP  ARTHUR  |.  MOORE,  Past  President, 
World  Methodist  Council:  "It  would  appear 
that  common  justice  would  provide  some  form 
of  hospitalization  policy  available  to  non-drink- 
ers only.  This,  I  understand,  has  finally  been 
done.  I  applaud  this  principle  and  wish  the  idea 
every   possible  success." 


DR.  E.  STANLEY  (ONES,  noted  evangelist,  mis- 
sionary leader  and  author:  "It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  recommend  the  De  Moss  Cold  Star  Hos- 
pitalization Plan  for  Total  Abstainers.  An  in- 
surance plan  such  as  this  which  provides  special 
consideration  and  service  to  those  who  do  not 
impair  their  health  by  drink  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction   and   long   overdue." 


DR.  DANIEL  A.  POLINC,  noted  minister  and 
Editor  of  Christian  Herald:  "The  advantages  of 
a  hospital  plan  which  is  available  to  non-drink- 
ers only  are  obvious.  The  lower  rate  is  made 
possible  because  you  are  not  paying  the  bills 
for  the  illnesses  and  accidents  of  those  who 
use   alcohol." 


"SPECIAL  PROTECTION  FOR  SPECIAL  PEOPLE' 


I 


Money-Back   Guarantee 

We'll  mail  your  policy  to  your  home.  No  salesman 
will  call.  In  the  privacy  of  your  own  home,  read  the 
policy  over.  Examine  it  carefully.  Haye  it  checked  by 
vour  lawyer,  your  doctor,  your  friends  or  some  trusted 
adyisor.  Make  sure  it  provides  exactly  what  we've  told 
you  it  does.  Then,  if  for  any  reason  whatsoever  you 
arc  not  fully  satisfied,  just  mail  your  policy  back  with- 
in ten  days,  and  we'll  cheerfully  refund  your  entire 
premium  by  return  mail,  with  no  questions  asked.  So. 
you  see,  you  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose! 


Tins  $100.00  pei  week  is  paid  to  you  in  cash  to  be  used  foi  rent, 
food,  hospital  or  doctor  hills — anything  you  wish— and  your  pol- 
icy can  never  be  cancelled  simply  because  \<>u  get  old,  or  have  too 
many  claims. 

And  remember,  with  Cold  Star,  the  NO-LIMIT  Hospital 
Plan,  there  is  \()  I.IMI'l  on  how  long  von  can  sla\  in  the  hos- 
pital, \()  LIMIT  on  the  number  of  times  you  can  collect  (and 
the  Company  can  never  cancel  your  policy),  and  \()  I.I  Mil 
on  age! 


HERE'S  ALL  YOU  DO: 

Q  Fill  out  application  below. 

0  Enclose  in  an  envelope  with  your  first  payment. 

0  Mail  to  De  Moss  Associates,  Inc.  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

You  will  receive  your  GOLD  STAR  POLICY  promptly  by  mail. 
No  Salesman  will  call. 


APPLICATION   FOR 


Gold  Star  Total  Abstainers'  Hospitalization  Policy 


Name   (Please  Print) 

Street  or  RD  # 

City  


.0-1-8851-062 


Zone 


County 


State 


Date  of  Birth:  Mo. 
My  occupation  is 
My  beneficiary  is 


Relationship 


I    also    hereby    apply    for   coverage    for    the    members    of    my    family    listed    below: 
NAME  AGE     HGHT.  WGHT.  BENEFICIARY 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  have  you  or  any  person  listed  above  ever  had 
high  or  low  blood  pressure,  heart  trouble,  diabetes,  cancer,  arthritis  or  tuberculosis  or 
have  you  or  they,  within  the  last  five  years,  been  disabled  by  either  accident  or  illness, 
had  medical  advice  or  treatment,  taken  medication  for  any  condition,  or  been  advised  to 
have  a  surgical  operation?  D  Yes  □  No 

If  so,  give  details  stating  person  affected,  cause,  date,  name  and  address  of  attending 
physician  and  whether  fully  recovered: 


Neither  I  nor  any  other  person  listed  above  uses  alcoholic  beverages,  and  I  hereby  do 
appiy  for  a  policy  with  the  understanding  that  the  policy  will  not  cover  any  conditions 
existing  prior  to  the  issue  date,  and  that  it  shall  be  issued  solely  and  entirely  in 
reliance  upon  the  written  answe4*to  the  above  questions. 

Date  Signed:  A. * 

FORM    GS  713-3 


HERE 
ARE 
THE 

tow 
GOLD 
STAR 
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For  Your  Loved  One, 
For  Your  Church 

Memorial  Bells  by  Schulmerich® 
ringing  out  in  loving  memory — what 
a  beautiful,  lasting  tribute  to  your 
loved  one!  What  a  unique  and  won- 
derful gift  for  your  church!  Inspiring 
pure-toned  Schulmerich  Bells  are  the 
finest  you  could  possibly  give  .  .  .  the 
standard  of  excellence  .  .  .  and  there 
is  a  choice  to  fit  every  church,  grand 
or  small.  Schulmerich  Bells  make  a 
most  gratifying  gift,  too,  given  in 
your  name  ...  in  your  own  time. 
Appropriate  plaque  if  you  wish. 
Write  for  information  and  brochure. 

SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS,   INC. 

3162  CARILLON  HILL  •  SELLERSVILLE.  PA. 


World's  Most  Honored  Name  in 
Carillons,  Bells,  Chimes 


®T.M.  Schulmerich  Carillons  Inc. 


A  New  Champion — So  Far! 

ROBERT   M.   STRIPPY,   Choirmaster 

St.  Nathanael's  Church 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

I  hesitate  to  contradict  McGuffey  [see 
Letters,  April,  page  8],  but  the  longest 
recorded  pastorate  in  America  is  that  of 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Gay,  who  served  First 
Parish  Church  (Congregational-Uni- 
tarian) in  Hingham,  Mass.,  for  69  years. 
It  was  his  first  and  only  charge.  My 
authority  for  these  statements  is  Dr. 
Conrad  Wright,  professor  of  church 
history  at  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

Dr.  Wright  has  the  last  word  on  this 
subject — at  least  until  the  next  mail 
arrives!  Has  anyone  heard  of  a  longer 
pastorate  than  Dr.  Gay's? — Eds. 

Story  Packs  a  Punch 

JOHN  HOON,  Pastor 

St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church 

Wichita,  Kans. 

I  was  thrilled  with  Bishop  Kennedy's 
piece  on  Poland  [Methodists  in  Poland, 
page  37]  in  the  April  issue.  The  article, 
the  pictures  (they're  very  good!),  and 
the  impact  of  Methodism  in  action  com- 
bine to  make  a  great  story. 

'Poland  Was  Bright  Spot' 

HOLT  McPHERSON,  Editor 

High  Point  Enterprise 

High  Point,  N.C. 

Bishop  Kennedy's  article  on  Poland 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  inspiring 
Together  has  published,  and  is  a  great 
contribution  to  the  spirit  of  Methodism. 
I  visited  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  I960, 
and  did  a  story  of  my  impressions  for 
Methodist  Layman.  Poland  was  a  bright 
spot  for  me. 

He's  Doubly  Interested 

H.  W.  JINSKE,  Pastor 

Fountain  Lake  Methodist  Church 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

I  have  a  double  interest  in  the  article 
and  pictures  on  Poland,  since  my 
parents  were  born  there  and  I'm  a 
Methodist  minister.  Bishop  Kennedy's 
fine  presentation  made  me  feel  proud. 
I  pray  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will 
continue  to  grow  in  Poland  through  the 
work  of  our  great  church.  That  country 
has  suffered  too  much  in  the  past  be- 
cause of  her  greedy  neighbors. 


'Ammo'   Against  Snipers 

ELMER  LUSHBOUGH 
Baker,  Mont. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  March 
article  by  Milburn  P.  Akers  [Why  the 
Sniping  at  Our  Preachers?  page  14".  It 
is  well  said  and  should  do  a  lot  of  good. 
I  wonder  if  there  might  not  be  demand 
for  reprints  of  the  article — for  handy 
ammunition  when  snipers  snipe? 

The  "ammo"  is  ready.  Reprints  may 
be  had  for  3c1  each  from  Together  Busi- 
ness Office,  201  Eighth  Ave.,  South, 
Nashville  3,  Tenn. — Eds. 

Preachers  'Asking  for  It'? 

MRS.    LEIGH   NEWCOMER 
Burbank,  Calif. 

Mr.  Akers  asks,  "Why  the  sniping  at 
our  preachers?"  I  can  give  him  an 
answer:  they've  been  asking  for  it  for 
years! 

I  find  the  extreme  liberal  views  voiced 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  clergy  dis- 
turbing. They  approach  political  issues 
as  if  they  were  moral  problems,  and 
then  act  as  if  they  should  be  credited 
with  authority  and  excused  from  re- 
proach. 

I  would  like  to  see  our  Methodist 
ministers  display  as  much  zeal  in  de- 
nouncing the  Communists  as  they  do 
in  railing  against  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Akers  that  we  should 
not  hurl  charges  of  "subversion"  and 
"communist  influence"'  at  responsible 
citizens,  but  he  then  lumps  all  anti- 
Communists  together  and  compares 
them  to  the  Know-Nothings,  the  Cough- 
linites,  and  the  Silver  Shirts. 

I  know  that  most  ministers  are  loyal 
citizens  who  love  their  country  as  much 
as  anyone,  but  some  of  them  hold  views 
which  could  lead  to  our  downfall.  And, 
if  my  house  is  on  fire,  the  damage  will 
be  just  as  great  whether  it  was  started 
by  an  arsonist  or  a  fool  with  matches. 

Clergymen,  Stand  By! 

ARTHUR  C.  FULBRIGHT,  Pastor 
St.   Paul's  Methodist  Church 
Thayer,  Mo. 

I  take  a  friend's  delight  in  the  truth 
of  Milburn  P.  Akers*  outstanding  article, 
Why  the  Sniping  at  Our  Preachers? 
Splendid!  And  let's  have  more  articles 
encouraging    Protestant    clergymen    to 
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stand    by    their    convictions    and    their 
faith. 

A  Dr.  Barbour  Fan  at  84! 

MRS.    W.   J.   HIGGINSON 

West  Haven,  Conn. 

I  enjoy  Together  very  much  and  read 
every  word  of  it,  including  Dr.  Bar- 
bour's advice  to  teen-agers  (I'm  only 
84!). 

However,  I  have  one  peeve:  your 
indiscriminate  use  of  initials  to  desig- 
nate organizations.  I  spent  50  yens 
teaching  my  students  to  read  and  spell 
English  words,  and  I  think  we  should 
use  them!  The  one  which  really  has 
me  stuck  is  "TRAFCO."  Please  eluci- 
date. And  don't  do  it  again! 

We'll  nut  aryue  ivith  a  schoolteacher 
— especially  one  who's  so  spry  at  84! 
TRAFCO  is  used  to  designate  Metliod- 
isin's  Television,  Radio,  and  Film  Com- 
mission. Our  policy  is  to  spell  out  group 
names  the  first  time  they  appear  in  an 
article,  but  to  use  initials  thereafter. 
—Eds. 

Funeral  a  Status  Symbol? 

PAUL  C.  BAILEY,  Pastor 
Orrville  Methodist  Church 
Orrville,  Ohio 

Re  the  February  Powwow  [Where's 
the  Funeral?  page  26]: 
We   must  not   fall   into   the   error   of 


assuming     that     all     morticians     exploit 

grief  to  sell  people  services  they  do  nol 
need,  or  cannot  afford,  in  L8  years  in 

the  ministry,  I  have  known  many  mor- 
ticians both  in  their  professional  capa- 
city, and  as  active,  conscientious  Chris- 
tians. No  family  evei  complained  to  me 
about  being  pressured  by  these  men 
Some  exploitation  undoubtedly  does 

occur,  but  could  it  not  be  that  the  trend 

toward  elaborate  funerals  is  a  result  of 

the  superficial  attitude  which  pervades 
our  materialistic  society?  Is  the  attempt 
to  impress  our  neighbors  with  a  lavish 
funeral  essentially  different  from  the 
effort  to  impress  them  with  expensive 
automobiles  and  big  homes?  The  church 
cannot  blame  the  mortician — to  the  ex- 


"She's  the  last  of  fife  daughters. 


elusion  oi  everj oui 

concept    oi    death    Is    below    the    New 
Testament  standai  d. 

'.  .  .  Not  Without  Misgivings' 

\v.  A.  GOODALE,  Fuw  ral  Director 
Locfcport,  //(. 

My  check  is  enclosed  for  rene 
my  subscription,  but  no1  without  mis- 
givings caused  by  reading  the  February 

article  on  funerals.  I  know  of  no  profes- 
sion (including  the  ministry)  wl 
members  give  so  unselfishly  of  their 
time,  talents,  and  money  to  charity,  the 
church,  and  the  community  as  do 
morticians — yet  they  are  constantly 
exposed  to  abuse  by  an  uninformed 
press.  Thank  goodness  there  is  a  God 
above  who  sees  us,  and  who  knows  and 
understands   the   truth. 

A  Job  for  Ministers? 

GEORGE  J.  BARTH,  Pastor 
The   Methodist   Church 
Waelder,   Texas 

I  can  understand  Mrs.  Lloyd  Whist- 
ler's aversion  to  church  funerals  [see 
Letters,  April,  page  8],  for  as  ministers 
we  should  insist  upon  certain  changes 
in  the  church  funeral  service. 

First,  we  should  eliminate  the  public 
parade  past  the  open  casket  during  the 
service — which  seems  paganistic,  to  say 
the  least.  Those  who  wish  to  view  the 


What's  replacing  the 
good  old  mimeograph? 

There's  only  one  machine  that  can  ade- 
quately replace  your  present  "old  faith- 
ful"— a  new  A.  B.  Dick  mimeograph! 

If  this  surprises  you,  you're  a  candidate 
for  a  15  minute  demonstration  that  will 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  the  remarkable 
advances  made  in  this  long  used,  depend- 
able method  of  duplicating  copies. 

Though  no  stencil  duplicator  is  a  print- 
ing press,  your  eyes  will  hardly  believe 
the  quality  of  copies  you  can  produce. 
Now  you  can  use  photographs,  line  draw- 
ing, solid  areas,  typefaces  and  COLORS 
(five  at  one  time  if  you  wish). 

The  new  A.  B.  Dick  mimeograph  is  a 
precision  machine,  yet  it  is  as  easy  to 
operate  as  one  (attach  stencil),  two  (load 
paper),  and  three  (flip  switch).  Inking  is 
uniform  and  automatic.  New  feed  sys- 
tem forwards  paper  smoothly  and  guards 
against  jams,  slugs  and  blanks.  Feeds 
right  down  to  the  last  sheet. 

But  why  not  continue  this  discussion 
in  your  office  where  you  can  see  for  your- 
self how  good  mimeographing  can  be?  If 
you  don't  presently  own  a  mimeograph, 
you  still  qualify.  The  new  A.  B.  Dick 
mimeograph  is  replacing  other  types  of 
duplicators,  too!  Send  coupon  today! 


For  use  with  all  makes  of  suitable  stencil 
duplicating  products. 


SA-B-DICK 


DUPLICATING  PRODUCTS 


A.  B.  Dick  Co,  Dept   TG6-2 

5700  W.  Touhy  Ave,  Chicago  48,  Illinois 

□  Please  phone  me  to  arrange  a  demonstration. 

□  Please  send    mimeographed  sample  copies   by 
return  mail. 


Name. 


Address  . 
City 


Telephone. 
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HUSTON  -TILLOTSON  COLLEGE 


AUSTIN,   TEXAS 


New   Library 

A  Liberal  Arts  College  Sponsored  Jointly   By 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES 

Accredited  By 

The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

The  University  Senate  of  The  Methodist  Church 

J.  J.  SEABROOK,  PRESIDENT  JOHN  T.  KING,   DEAN 


METHODIST 
COLLEGE 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  •  •  CO-EDUCATIONAL  •  •  SENIOR  COL- 
LEGE. Neiv  Institution,  Granting  A.B.  and  B.S.  Degrees.  Majors 
In:  Religion;  Education;  English;  French;  Biology;  Chemistry; 
Mathematics;  History;  Music;  Economics  and  Business  •  •  In 
Modern  Facilities  •  •  High  Quality  Faculty  •  •  Christian  At- 
mosphere •  •  For  Information  Write :  Director  Public  Relations 


Liberal  Arts 

Coeducational 

Music — Pre-professional 

Business  Administration 


Teacher  Training 


Established 

Tradition  of 

Excellence 


Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Scholarship,  Grant  and 
Employment  opportunities 

Write  : 
DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 


WOOD  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


M.ifhisron,    Miss. 

•    Thoroughly  Christian 

•    Educationally  Sound 

•    Economical  in  Cost 
PERSONALIZED  EDUCATION 
IN  A  CHRISTIAN  ATMOSPHERE 
member  of 

The  University  Senate  of  The  Methodist  Church      •      The  Southern  Association  ot  Colleges 
and    Secondary    Schools     •     American    Association    of    Junior    Colleges     •     Mississippi 
State  College  Association      •      Southern   Association   of  Junior  Colleges      •      Commission 
on  Christian  Higher  Education 
For  information  write:  Dr.  Felix  Sutphin,  President 


body  could  do  so  before  the  service  in 
the  foyer  or  chancel. 

We  also  should  do  away  with  the 
practice  of  having  three  or  four  min- 
isters take  part  in  the  service,  which 
only  adds  to  the  burden  of  the  bereaved. 
We  must  exercise  our  common  sense 
and  best  judgment. 

Picture  an  Eye-Opener 

HAROLD  L.  McCONNAUGHEY 

Blairsville,  Pa. 

We  were  very  happy  when  you 
chose  the  picture  of  our  daughter,  Col- 
leen, for  your  January  cover,  and  we've 
been  amazed  since  at  the  number  of 
people  who  read  Together.  We  know 
now  that  it  goes  all  over  the  world. 

It  was  especially  nice  to  learn  that  it 
is  seen  by  such  people  as  Ivan  Dmitri, 
the  famous  photographer  [see  Letters. 
March,  page  8].  The  librarian  here  in 
Blairsville  reports  that  many  people  of 
other  denominations  often  ask  to  see 
Together.  We  think  it's  a  wonderful 
magazine! 

An  Uncertain  Trumpet? 

MRS.  LEON  F.  WOOD 

Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

I  was  disappointed  in  your  presenta- 
tion of  the  fallout  shelter  issue  [Should 
Churches  Have  Fallout  Shelters?  March, 
page  18]. 

Together  should  be  no  uncertain 
trumpet  reflecting  the  doubts  of  its 
readers,  but  an  instrument  of  the 
church  interpreting  the  word  and  will 
of  God.  You  have  to  go  clear  back  to 
Noah  and  the  dawn  of  history  to  find 
any  justification  for  shelters  in  the 
Bible,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  to  bolster  such  thinking.  The 
idea  of  a  situation  in  which  shelters 
would  be  required  is  so  inhuman — and 
so  remote  from  "defense" — that  the 
church  should  have  no  part  in  its  propa- 
gation. 

Having  said  this.  I  want  to  add  that 
I  think  Together  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  magazines  being  published, 
and  a  great  credit  to  The  Methodist 
Church.  I  especially  enjoyed  the  article 
on  Poland,  since  I  have  shipped  tons  of 
clothing  to  Polish  Methodists  and  have 
entertained  Dr.  Szczepkowski  in  our 
home. 

A  Good  Word  for  Jacob 

FLOYD  C.  JONES 

Cheyenne  Wells.  Colo. 

Re  J.  Frank  Dobie's  article.  Esau  the 
Hunter  [March,  page  28]: 

The  author  does  say  some  truthful 
things  about  Jacob  and  Esau,  but.  he 
then  lets  his  imagination  loose  to  dis- 
credit Jacob,  while  trying  to  build  up 
Esau.  For  instance:  "Jacob  would  some- 
day sit  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  and 
God  would  listen  for  his  advice — given 
in  the  form  of  humble  prayer,  of  course 
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Together    NEWSLETTER 


SCHOOL  AID  UNLIKELY  IN  1962.  Continued  insistence 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  aid  for  parochial 
schools  and  the  upcoming  congressional  elections 
appear  to  have  doomed  federal  aid  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  this  year.  Unless  unforeseen 
pressures  pry  it  loose,  the  Administration's  bill 
probably  will  remain  inactive  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  where  it  has  been  since  last  year.  Lacking 
sufficient  votes  to  revive  it,  the  Administration 
is  not  likely  to  rekindle  the  controversy  in  an 
election  year.  The  same  is  true  of  federal  aid  for 
colleges.  Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  passed  bills 
including  private  and  public  institutions,  but 
agreement  on  a  single  bill  before  adjournment  is  not 
expected. 

Meanwhile,  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Protestant 
educators  have  been  considering  "shared  time"  as 
a  compromise  solution.  Under  it,  pupils  would 
take  such  "neutral"  courses  as  science  and  vocational 
training  in  public  schools,  and  religious-oriented 
courses  in  church  schools.  [See  Shared  Time ;  A 
Solution  to  an  Educational  Dilemma,  CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE,  March  15.]  Opponents  of  the  plan,  designed 
to  bypass  constitutional  barriers  to  federal  aid 
for  parochial  schools,  contend  it  would  stimulate 
church-school  growth  and  eventually  destroy  the 
public-school  system. 

Roman  Catholic-Protestant  differences  brought 
comments  from  two  Methodist  bishops  in  TOGETHER' s 
Area  News  Edition  for  April.  Bishop  Edwin  R. 
Garrison  of  the  Dakotas  Area,  referring  to  a  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council  proposal  that  taxes  be 
levied  for  the  support  of  so-called  nonreligious 
classes,  quoted  a  Washington  Post  editorial  in 
rebuttal.  It  pointed  out  that  the  religious 
coloration  "which  the  parochial  schools  are  designed 
to  provide  is  precisely  what  the  Constitution 
forbids  the  federal  government  to  support."  Bishop 
James  K.  Mathews  of  the  Boston  Area  questioned 
whether  the  nation  could  afford  to  encourage  a 
multiple  system  of  education  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels,  and  added  that  "to  breach  the 
wall  of  separation  of  church  and  state  would 
contribute  to  the  fragmentation  of  our  nation  at 
the  very  time  unity  is  most  needed." 
{More  church  news  on  piigc  72) 


The 

perfect 

gift  for 

your 

favorite 

college 

bound 

girl 

QUESTIONS  FRESHMEN  ASK 

AN  INFORMAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA-GUIDEBOOK 

for  college  girls  by  Ellen  Willis 

In  anecdotal,  big-sister  style,  this 
helpful  handbook  covers  every 
aspect  of  college  life — studies,  schol- 
arships, jobs,  dorm  life,  room-mates, 
exams,  activities,  social  life,  sorori- 
ties, expenses  and  orientation. 
Ideal  for  girls  heading  for  large  or 
small,  urban  or  rural,  all  girl  or 
co-ed  schools. 

"Covers  the  academic  and  social 
aspects  of  campus  life  so  engagingly 
it  gives  something  of  the  flavor  of 
college  ahead  of  time"  —  From  the 
Introduction  by  Barbara  S.  Mus- 
grave,  Class  Dean  at  Smith  College. 
Illustrated  by  Anne  Cleveland  $3.50 

At  your  bookstore  or  send 
^1  check  or  money  order  to 

B  E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 

201  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


MATURE 
YEARS 


Methodism's  own  attractive, 
stimulating  magazine  for  its 
Older  Adults,  helps  them 
adjust  to  change  .  .  .  develop 
a  philosophy  of  life  that  makes 
of  life  a  real  adventure.  Make 
sure  all  your  friends  and  loved 
ones  60  and  over  have  MA- 
TURE YEARS  each  quarter. 


ONLY 
$1.50  A  YEAR 
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THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

OF   THE    METHODIST    CHURCH 

Graduate-Professional  Seminaries  Preparing  Young 
Men  and  Women  for  the  Ministry 


Accredited  by  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  and  the  Uni- 
versity Senate  of  The  Methodist  Church 


Boston  University  School  of  Theology 
Walter  G.  Muelder,  Dean 

The  Theological  School  of  Drew  University 
Bcrnhard  W.  Anderson,  Dean 

The  Divinity  School  of  Duke  University 
Robert  E.  Cushman,  Dean 

Emory  University  School  of  Theology 
William  R.  Cannon,  Dean 


Boston,  Mass. 

Madison,  N.  J. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


Gammon  Theological  Seminary  (Interdenominational  Theological  Center) 
M.  J.  Wynn,  President  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Garrett  Theological  Seminary 
Dwight  E.  Loder,  President 

The  Iliff  School  of  Theology 
William  II.  Bernhardt,  Interim  Presidei]t 


Evanston,  111. 


Denver,  Colo. 


Perkins  School  of  Theology,  Southern  Methodist  University 
Joseph  D.  Quillian,  Jr.,  Dean  Dallas,  Tex. 


Southern  California  School  of  Theology 
Ernest  C.  Colwcll,  President 

Wesley  Theological  Seminary 
Norman  L.  Trott,  President 


Claremont.  Calif. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Approved  by  the  University  Senate  of  The  Methodist   Church   to   Qualify 
Students   for   Annual   Conference   Membership 

Saint  Paul  School  of  Theology  Methodisi 

Don  W.  1  loiter.  Prcsideni  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Methodist  Theological  School  in  Ohio 
John  W.  Dickhaut,  President 


Delaware.  Oh 


For  further  information  write  the  seminary  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested, or  Gerald  C).  McCulloh,  Director,  Department  of 
Ministerial  Education,  Division  of  Higher  Education,  P.  O.  Box 
871,  Nashville  2,  Tennessee. 


— on  how  to  run  the  country." 

Mr.  Dobie  seems  to  be  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  himself  being  pre- 
sumptuous and  attempting  to  advise 
God.  In  effect,  he  is  saying:  "You  made 
a  mistake,  God,  in  choosing  Jacob  over 
Esau."  He  is  leaning  on  his  own  under- 
standing, and  has  not  taken  seriously 
the  Scripture:  "The  Lord  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth;  for  man  looketh  on  the  out- 
ward appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh 
on  the  heart."  (1  Samuel  16:7.)  Such 
articles  do  not  build  up  faith. 

WDCS  out  of  Place? 

WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

Dunkirk,  Ind. 

The  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  was  clearly  out  of  place  in 
supporting  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posal for  the  creation  of  a  cabinet-level 
federal  department  of  urban  affairs  and 
housing  [see  WDCS  Votes  Funds,  Goals, 
April,  page  70].  This  is  a  political  matter 
into  which  racial  issues  have  been  in- 
jected, and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Woman's  Division  took  any  action  at  all. 

Thanks,   Toledo   Jewish   Women! 

FREDERICK  C.  GRANT 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

New  York,  NY. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  the  kind 
reference  to  my  book,  Basic  Christian 
Beliefs  [see  Special  jor  Families,  March, 
page  56].  Of  all  the  books  I  have  written, 
this  one  has  given  me  the  most  satisfac- 
tion and  pleasure.  Did  you  know  it  has 
been  translated  into  Braille?  This  was 
done  by  a  Jewish  sisterhood  at  the 
Collingwood  Avenue  Temple  in  Toledo. 
Ohio.  Think  of  it!  A  book  on  Christian 
doctrine  translated  for  the  blind  by  a 
group  of  generous  Jewish  women!  I 
wish  I  could  in  some  way  reciprocate 
their  kindness. 

Perhaps.  Dr.  Grant,  we  can  help  you 
— simply  by  letting  Together  readers 
know  about  the  generous  act  of  the 
Jewish  women  which  enables  the  blind 
to  read  your  notable  book,  which  is 
well  known  to  Methodists  because  of  its 
wide  use  by  Woman's  Society  and 
church-school  study  groups. — Eds. 

More  on  McGuffey's  Ad  .  .  . 

MRS.   R.   L.   CAWOOD 

East   Liverpool.  Ohio 

I  was  surprised  to  see  in  Together  a 
letter  from  a  pastor  asking  you  to  ban 
the  McGuffey's  Readers  ad  [see  Letters. 
March,  page  76]. 

We  are  in  great  danger  when  a  pastor 
takes  such  an  attitude.  I  have  a  set  of 
the  Readers.  My  husband  studied  them 
in  school,  and  we  have  never  felt  that 
William  Holmes  McGuffey.  an  ordained 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  trying  to 
undermine  us.  I  believe  the  school  that 
[Continued  on   page  82) 
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►J*    Personal  Testimony 


What 


The  author,  u  Methodist  layman,  <//  home  in  the  Kentucky  hills. 


College  Meant  to  Me 


By  JESSE  STUART 


M 


.Y  PURPOSE  in  going  to  college  was  ool 
to  expand  my  earning  power.  I  had  teachers  who 
taught    me  that   knowledge   was   the   greatest 

thing  I  could  possess,  that  a  college  education 
would  awaken  the  kingdom  within  me — help 
me  expand   my  heart,  mind,  and  soul. 

Then  there  was  Father.  "Amount  to  some- 
thing," he  often  said.  And  Mother  once  told  us: 
"I  want  you  children  to  live  so  I  will  never  be 
ashamed  of  a  one  ot  you.  And  you,  Jesse,  I  want 
you  to  amount  to  so  much  that  when  you  are 
in  a  crowd,  you  will  he  singled  out  and  someone 
will  say:  'He's  Martha  Hilton's  son.'"  I  never 
forgot  her  words. 

There  were  many  things  between  me  and  my 
college.  One  was  dollars.  After  high  school,  I 
worked  with  a  street  carnival,  where  I  ended 
even  with  the  world.  In  a  steel  mill,  I  paid  my 
debts  and  saved  a  few  dollars.  Then  I  went 
hitchhiking — searching  for  a  college.  Finally, 
with  $29.30  in  my  pocket,  I  registered  in  Septem- 
ber, 1926,  at  Lincoln  Memorial,  a  small  school 
in  Tennessee.  They  did  not  know  me  and  I  did 
not  know  them — and  it  was  fun! 

In  my  three  years  there,  I  set  only  one  out- 
standing record.  I  never  missed  a  meal  in  365 
days!  It  was  physical  work  that  balanced  my 
life  and  kept  me  healthy.  I  cleaned  out  man- 
holes, laid  water  lines,  crushed  limestone  rock, 
did  carpenter  work,  laid  brick,  and  worked  on 
the  school  farm. 

I  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  my  dream,  and  I 
learned  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  For 
one  thing,  I  learned  to  apply  the  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  kind  of  self-reliance  I  had  read  about 
in  high  school.  Somehow,  I  learned  that  most 
men  sometime  must  accept  defeat.  I  wanted  a 
first  place  on  our  track  team,  but  never  got  it. 
But  I  learned  if  one  wanted  a  first  place  in  some- 
thing that  he  could  not  get,  the  next  best  thing 
was  to  try  something  else.  When  I  became  editor 


ol  the  college  paper,  I  published  my  lust  poem 
(my  poems  had  been  turned  down  before).  And 
when  our  creative-writing  class  sent  manuscripts 
to  Duke  University  to  be  judged,  I  got  a  first 
place  in  short  story  and  a  first   in   poetry. 

In  August,  1('62,  thirty-three  years  will  have 
passed  since  I  received  my  diploma.  Was  the 
seedbed  carefully  prepared  in  college  for  my 
seed  thoughts?  What  ol  the  harvest? 

Materially,  I  have  done  better  than  ever  I 
expected.  My  birthplace  was  a  one-room  shack; 
as  an  itinerant  farm-boy  worker,  I  earned  25^"  a 
day. 

Now  I  live  in  a  comfortable  home,  and 
own  the  farms  where  my  father  and  mother 
rented  and  sharecropped  in  my  youth.  I  have 
made  over  $100,000  in  one  year.  But  these  are  not 
the  important  things.  They  are  the  by-products 
of  my  dream — education  and  enlightenment, 
and  awakening  of  the  kingdom  within. 

As  a  teacher,  I  have  tried  to  go  beyond  the 
textbooks  into  the  periphery  of  character — stress- 
ing honesty,  goodness,  and  making  each  life 
count  for  something.  I  have  written  26  books, 
some  300  short  stories,  200  articles  and  essays, 
and  over  1,600  poems,  trying  to  share  my  dream. 
I  have  tried  to  arouse  and  awaken  our  people 
through  more  than  2,000  lectures.  I  shall  do 
more. 

Surely,  I  owe  more  than  mere  gratitude  for 
God-given  talents  and  for  the  privileges,  oppor- 
tunities and  freedom  this  country  has  given  me 
to  develop  them.  And  the  only  way  I  can  repay 
my  debt  is  to  try  to  make  this  country  better  by 
using  my  talents.  No  joy  runs  deeper  than  the 
feeling  that  I  have  helped  a  youth  stand  on  his 
own  two  feet,  to  have  courage  and  self-reliance, 
and  to  find  himself  when  he  did  not  know 
where  he  was  going. 

Yes,  I  have  tried  to  follow  my  dream — and 
this  is  where  it  has  led  me. 
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College-Buildin 
Church! 


"The  Methodists  may  be  poor,  but  there  is  no 
reason  they  should  be  ignorant,"  said  John   Wesley, 
Methodism's  founder.  He  established  Kingswood, 
the  first  Methodist  school,  in  1748;  nearly  40  years 
later,  at  Co\esbury  College,  Bishop  Asbury 
helped  fix  Wesley's  educational  ideals  into  American 
Methodism.  Appropriately,  these  plaques  of  both  are 
above  the  entrance  to  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Education  building  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 


T. 


HE  founding  fathers  of  U.S. 
higher  education  were  clergymen  of 
various  faiths,  and  church-related  col- 
leges once  reigned  in  the  land.  A 
secular  age  changed  all  that;  the  rise 
of  state  universities  clinched  it;  the 
fate  of  many  church-related  colleges 
is  now  dark.  But  The  Methodist 
Church,  parent  of  more  Protestant 
colleges  than  any  other  church,  is 
blithely  looking  forward  to  a  new 
golden  era  "in  the  great  enterprise  of 
serving  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  of  the 
mind." 

In  the  past  four  years,  after  two 
decades  of  standing  still,  Methodist 
educators  have  raised  $80  million, 
put  up  300  new  college  buildings, 
and  opened  five  new  campuses  from 
North  Carolina  to  Alaska.  The  em- 
pire under  varying  degrees  of  Meth- 
odist control  has  205.500  students  in 
136  schools,  including  77  colleges,  21 
junior  colleges,  12  seminaries,  and  8 
universities  (American,  Boston,  Den- 
ver, Duke,  Emory,  Northwestern, 
Southern  Methodist,  Syracuse).* 

Prayer     vs.      Play.      Methodism's 


founder,  Anglican  Minister  John 
Wesley,  was  also  the  founder  of 
Methodism's  schools.  In  1748, 
shocked  at  the  fact  that  only  one 
Englishman  in  50  could  read  and 
convinced  that  "every  voluntary 
blockhead  is  a  knave,"  he  set  up  a 
school  for  English  miners'  children. 
In  his  grimly  Methodical  way,  Wes- 
ley roused  his  ill-fed  pupils  at  4  a.m., 
forbade  recesses,  ignored  weekends, 


READER'S 
CHOICE 

Our  selection 
this  month  was 
widely  acclaimed 
by  our  readers 
when  it  appeared 
in  Time,  Feb.  3,  1961.  Singularly 
appropriate  for  this  issue,  it  is  an 
exceptionally  well-done,  objective  re- 
port on  Methodism's  longtime  leading 
role     in      American     education. — EDS. 


decreed  a  harsh  round  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  philosophy,  and  math,  inter- 
rupted only  by  prayers.  Said  he: 
"Those  who  play  when  they  are 
young  will  play  when  they  are  old." 

Wesley's  passion  for  education  in- 
fected his  U.S.  disciples  when  they 
organized  The  Methodist  Church  in 
1784.  He  was  shocked  at  their  first 
effort,  Maryland's  Cokesbury  Col- 
lege, founded  bv  Bishops  Coke  and 
Asbury.  "1  study  to  be  little,  you 
study  to  be  great."  he  wrote.  "I  found 
a  school,  you  a  college — nay,  and  call 
it  alter  your  own  names." 

Preaching  &  Planting.  By  17%. 
Cokesbury  had  twice  gone  up  in 
flames.  Despite  this  omen.  U.S. 
Methodists  went  on  building  col- 
leges. The  work  was  done  by 
tempestuous  circuit  riders,  such  as 
the  legendary  Peter  Cartwright.  who 
wrestled  the  devil  up  and  down  the 
Ohio  Valley  (his  biographer  says  he 
won).  Though  Wesley  exhorted  his 
circuit  riders  to  "preach  expressly  on 
education."  learning  for  themselves 
was     another     matter.     Until     1934, 
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Methodist  ministers  needed  no  bache- 
lor's degree  Eoi  ordination,  qualified 
l>\  a  laughable  <>r.il  exam.T  One  min 
istcr  bragged  about  his  answers. 
W'h.u  is  the  world's  highest  moun- 
tain? "Mount  Zion,  bless  the  Lord." 
The  longest  river.'  "River  of  salva- 
tion, hallelujah." 

Nonetheless,  Methodists  founded 
strong  libera]  arts  colleges,  led  the 
fight  to  form  the  nations  regional 
accrediting  agencies.  They  also  gave 
special  attention  to  Negroes,  planted 
such  seedbeds  as  Nashville's  Meharry 
Medical  College,  which  trained  53% 
ot  all  Negro  doctors  now  practicing 
in  the  U.S.  Boston  University's 
divinity  school  produced  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Meth- 
odism's ten  mostly  Negro  colleges 
have  beamed  as  their  students  pitched 
into  sit-in  battles. 

"Mr.  College."  The  church's  links 
with  its  schools  have  customarily 
consisted  of  the  right  to  name  some 
trustees,  the  obligation  of  supplying 
some  funds,  and  some  degree  of 
Christian  educational  influence.  Some 
schools  have  slipped  their  Methodist 
moorings:  Baltimore's  Goucher,  Con- 
necticut's Wesleyan,  Nashville's  Van- 
derbilt,  and  Southern  California — 
often  because  meddlesome  bishops  + 
irked  trustees  and  professors.  Some 
colleges  were  picked  up  from  other 
churches,  for  example,  Pennsylvania's 
Allegheny  and  Dickinson,  which  fell 
on  hard  times  after  being  started  by 
Presbyterians.  But  after  1900,  the 
Methodists  seemed  to  lose  direction. 

The  man  who  sparked  the  renais- 
sance is  Methodism's  "Mr.  College" 
— the  Rev.  John  Owen  Gross,  66,  a 
carpenter's  son  whose  freewheeling 
presidency  of  Kentucky's  Union  Col- 
lege is  a  Methodist  legend.  Dr.  Gross 
later  remodeled  Iowa's  Simpson  Col- 
lege, in  1941  became  head  of  all 
church-college  relations. 

Now  Dr.  Gross  has  the  church 
ready  to  contribute  SI  a  year  for  each 
of  its  9,910,741  §  members.  In  Virginia 


"In  1963,  there  were  213,790  students  and 
tSS  schools,  including  76  colleges. — Eds. 

t  Xot  /or  main/  years  lias  it  been  possible 
to  qualify  for  full  ordination  as  a  Methodist 
minister  by  an  oral  examination  alone.  A  pre- 
requisite established  in  1816  was  two  years  of 
study  (extended  to  four  years  m  1844). 
Written  examinations  on  these  courses  have  been 
required  for  more   than   85   years. — Eds. 

1  "I  have  copies  of  many  letters  sent  to  Time 
concerning  this  article,  and  most  oj  them  referred 
to  the  words  'meddlesome  bishops.'  The  college 
nts  were  keen  in  saying  that  as  far  as 
they  were  now  concerned,  there  are  no  'meddle- 
some  bishops.'  " — John   O.    Gross 

§  Membership  in  1960.  In  1961  there  were. 
10,046,293  members. — Eds. 


Methodist  Campuses 

O  '  hoot 

■  0     •  ulloye 


University  of  Denver       Emory  University        Duke  University      Southern  Methodist  University 
Denver,  Colo.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Durham,  N.C.  Da//os,  Texas 


alone,  Methodists  donated  more  for 
local  colleges  in  1960  than  the  entire 
national  church  did  in  1940.  Dr. 
Gross  raised  a  $300,000  annual 
scholarship  kitty,  a  student  loan  plan 
that  hands  out  $850,000  a  year.  Pass- 
ing the  plate  each  February  on  Race 
Relations  Sunday,  Methodists  boosted 
gifts  to  their  Negro  colleges  fifteen- 
fold.  With  such  new  money,  Dr. 
Gross  has  already  won  full  accredita- 
tion for  all  but  one  Negro  campus, 
Rust  College  in  Mississippi. 

Vitality  &  Change.  Methodism's 
greatest  vitality  shows  up  in  areas  of 
greatest  change,  for  example  in 
Hawaii,  where  it  hopes  soon  to  open 
an  interdenominational  campus  as 
"a  window  on  the  West."  Last  fall 
[1960]  alone,  Methodists  opened 
three  new  colleges,  including  two  in 
North  Carolina,  which  has  made  its 
racial  peace  and  developed  a  strong 
economy.  Another  sign  of  revival  this 
year  [1961]  is  Alaska  Methodist  Uni- 
versity (140  students) — two  sleekly 
modern  buildings  nestled  against  the 
snowy  Chugach  Mountains  on  a  500- 
acre  campus  near   Anchorage. 


No  Bible-beating  schools,  today's 
Methodist  colleges  pride  themselves 
on  putting  education  ahead  of  re- 
ligion, energetically  toss  out  voca- 
tional courses  in  favor  of  pure  liberal 
arts.  Students  of  any  creed  are  wel- 
come; each  college  has  full  control 
of  curriculum,  and  required  chapel 
attendance  and  religion  courses  vary 
widely. 

But  Methodists  are  now  giving  re- 
newed attention  to  the  kind  of  learn- 
ing that  Duke  sums  up  in  its  motto, 
Eruditio  et  Religio.  They  feel  that 
"church-owned  colleges  should  be 
frankly  conducted  as  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  church."  The  goal  is  a 
strong  religious  director  for  every 
campus,  Christian-hued  research  by 
faculties,  and — because  the  church 
expects  its  colleges  to  replace  its  mis- 
sionaries abroad — many  more  foreign 
students.  Says  John  Gross:  "If  Mos- 
cow's Friendship  University  is  the 
world  center  for  the  study  of  Com- 
munism, then  the  centers  for  the 
study  of  the  Judeo-Christian  West 
should  be  the  church-related  col- 
leges." 
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The  philosophy  of  Methodist  education  today 

is  rooted  firmly  in  these  words  of  John  Wesley: 

'What  I  Learn, 
That  I  Teach' 


By  JOHN  0.  GROSS 

General   Secretary,    Division    of   Higher   Education 
Board  of  Education  of  The  Methodist  Church 


R, 


.ALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 
and  Henry  David  Thoreau  were  ex- 
changing news  and  views  of  their 
19th-century  New  England. 

"Did  you  know,"  asked  Emerson, 
"That  Harvard  is  now  teaching  all 
branches  of  learning?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Thoreau,  "all  of 
the  branches  and  none  of  the  roots." 

It  was  a  perceptive  response.  Many 
professors  of  that  era  were  putting 
their  trust  solely  in  man's  trained 
intelligence.  Heady  from  a  break- 
through into  new  worlds  of  biology, 
chemistry,  and  electricity,  they  were 
awed  more  by  creation  than  the 
Creator. 

Today  has  its  parallels.  A  recent 
commentator  in  Harper's  declared, 
"It  is  common  for  a  student  to  go  to 
class  after  class  of  sociology,  econom- 
ics, psychology  .  .  .  and  the  rest 
and  scarcely  be  aware  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  issues  of  life  and  death,  of 
love  and  solitude,  of  inner  growth 
and  pain." 

Dr.  Charles  Malik,  Lebanon's  great 
Christian  statesman  and  educator,* 
is  even  more  blunt.  After  lecturing 
on  many  American  campuses,  he 
summed  up  his  indictment: 

"Morals  are  openly  relativistic. 
There  is  a  radical  disjunction  be- 
tween the  human  person  and  what 
he  knows,  between  the  knower  and 
the  known.  Where  [there  is]  talk 
about  the  known,  it  is  not  permitted, 
it  is  even  indecent,  to  talk  about  the 
charcter  of  the  knower.  Research, 
scholarship,  theory,  contemplation — 


*  Dr.  Malik,  educated  at  American  University 
of  Beirut,  is  now  <>n  the  faculty  of  Methodist- 
related   American    University,    Washington,    D.C. 


these  things  certainly  exist  in  depth 
and  in  abundance.  But  their  basis  is 
unchristian  and  often  antichristian. 
.  .  .  And,  of  course,  it  is  scandalous 
even  to  mention  Christ." 

Undeniably,  there  is  such  a  trend 
on  many  American  campuses  in  this 
atomic-minded  age.  But  there  is 
another,  I  rejoice  to  say.  You  will 
find  it  in  classrooms  of  many  state 
schools  as  well  as  those  church-re- 
lated. This  trend  has  many  sources, 
but  one  is  clearly  that  fabulous  person 
John  Wesley. 

He  was  born  in  1703,  15th  of  19 
children  of  a  poor  parson,  Samuel 
Wesley,  and  his  wife  Susanna,  at 
Epworth  on  England's  northeast 
coast.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  then 
taught  there.  After  his  two  unhappy 
years  as  missionary  to  settlers  and 
Indians  in  Georgia,  he  had  a  heart- 
warming religious  experience  and 
immediately  launched  a  reform 
movement  from  within  the  Church 
of  England.  His  Methodist  societies 
met  with  such  resistance,  however, 
that  late  in  life  he  accepted  "the  logic 
of  events"  and  acquiesced  in  the 
formation  at  Baltimore  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church — now  The 
Methodist  Church. 

Physically,  Wesley  was  small.  His 
five-foot-four  height  would  contrast 
sharply  with  Abraham  Lincoln's  six- 
foot-four,  yet  the  two  saw  eye  to  eye 
in  their  concern  for  humanity.  The 
idea  Lincoln  expressed  when  he 
said,  "The  Lord  prefers  common- 
looking  people.  That  is  the  reason 
he  makes  so  many  of  them," 
Wesley  had  put  into  these  words: 
"I  desire  plain  truth  for  plain  people" 


— and  spent  most  of  his  88  years  pro- 
viding it.  In  this,  he  was  so  successful 
that  Green,  eminent  English  his- 
torian, would  write  that  Wesley's 
spiritual  movement  not  only  led  to 
"the  first  impulse  to  our  popular 
education"  (in  a  day  when  hardly 
one  Englishman  in  50  could  read), 
but  also  thwarted  a  bloody  revolution 
such  as  sullied  France. 

John  Wesley  is  best  remembered 
for  his  preaching.  In  50  years  he 
traveled  250,000  miles  by  horseback, 
coach,  or  chaise  over  England's  rutty 
and  muddy  roads.  He  preached  40.- 
000  sermons.  But  always  fused  with 
his  spiritual  zeal  was  a  passion  to 
improve  the  lot  of  plain  people.  To 
him,  learning — whether  reading  at 
home  or  instruction  in  a  classroom 
— was  a  ladder  up  which  England's 
masses  might  climb  to  personal  ful- 
fillment and  claim  their  privileges 
as  children  of  God. 

Men  wonder  that  he  achieved  so 
much.  He  mastered  modern  and 
ancient  languages  with  ease,  wrote 
in  them,  even  prepared  grammars 
and  textbooks  as  well  as  an  English 
dictionary.  He  kept  informed  on 
investigations  of  some  40  scientists; 
and  even  before  the  British  Society 
deigned  to  take  note  of  Franklin's 
experiments  with  electricity,  Wesley 
had  published  his  views.  His  transla- 
tions include  the  New  Testament. 
His  book  on  popular  medicine  was  a 
best  seller.  In  all,  371  publications 
bear  his  name  as  abridger,  collabora- 
tor, or  author! 

He  gave  his  prestigious  support  to 
church  schools,  which  in  those  days 
ran  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and  taught 
secular  as  well  as  religious  subjects. 
He  encouraged  educational  enter- 
prises of  all  kinds.  But  his  joy  was 
Kingswood  School,  started  in  1748 
on  his  slender  income  as  author  and 
fellow  of  Lincoln  College  at  Oxford. 
Today,  the  stately  buildings  of  this 
mother-school  of  all  our  Methodist 
schools  spread  over  a  beautiful 
campus  near  Bath  [see  page  37].  And 
Methodists  will  long  quote  approv- 
ingly from  the  hymn  written  for 
Kingswood's  opening:  Unite  the  pair 
so  long  disjoin' J — f^noicledge  and 
vital  piety. 

Like  Dr.  Malik,  Wesley  scored 
organized  education  for  omitting 
religion.  He  meant  much  more  than 
instruction  in  biblical  subjects;  he 
insisted    that    teachers    express    the 
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Dr.  Gross,  whose  ministry 
began  in  the  Kentucky  mountains, 

is  widely  \nown  and 
honored   today   as  Methodism's      j?     ^^  & 
"Mr.  College." 


Christian  view  and  that  it  permeate 
all  instruction.  From  such  education, 
he  believed,  would  come  improved 
morality  and  social  transformation. 
The  Christian  perspective  illumines 
reason's  best  effort  in  its  continuing 
search  for  life's  deeper  meanings. 

Once  challenged  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  self-sufficiency  of  men  who 
veritably  made  reason  their  god,  he 
paused  to  ask,  "What  can  be  done 
to  cure  it?" 

The  answer  came  quickly:  "From 
the  very  first  dawn  of  reason,  con- 
tinually inculcate  God  in  this  and 
every  place.  God  made  you,  me,  the 
earth,  and  the  sun.  He  made  the  sun 
to  shine  and  the  wind  to  blow  and 
the  trees  to  bear  fruit."  This  was 
Wesley's  educational  philosophy,  and 
from  it  came  his  program:  "What  I 
thus  learn,  that  I  teach." 

His  ideas  were  planted  in  America 
at  a  Maryland  village  named  Abing- 
don. Here  just  175  years  ago — on 
December  6,   1787 — Cokesbury   Col- 


lege opened  with  25  students,  as 
noted  in  text  and  pictures  on  pages 
2  and  3  of  this  issue  of  Together. 
The  school  survived  one  fire,  but 
perished  in  another  hardly  a  decade 
later.  Today  the  name  Abingdon  is 
perpetuated  by  the  book-publishing 
division  of  our  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  as  is  Cokesbury  by  its  book- 
stores— and  most  appropriately,  for 
books  and  schools  were  joined  in  the 
Methodist  strategy  to  spread  "scrip- 
tural holiness"  across  the  land. 

"The  dissemination  of  books  in 
the  West,"  writes  Dr.  Lewis  B. 
Wright  in  Culture  on  the  Moving 
Frontier,  "became  a  peculiar  preoc- 
cupation of  Methodists."  Circuit 
riders  stuffed  their  saddlebags  with 
printed  matter  as  they  set  out  on 
trails  to  lonelv  cabins.  As  Methodists 
transferred  their  evangelical  zeal  to 
the  frontier,  they  were  still  concerned 
with  education  as  well  as  salvation. 
Singed  by  fires  at  Cokesbury,  they 
were  wary  of  starting  more  colleges. 


Noi  academies,  however.  Bishop  As 
burj    himsell    launched   fivi    oi    six. 

Bui  ( lokesbui  v  ( lollegc  liv<  d  on 
as  a  symbol  ol  an  ideal.  Finally  in 
1820,  the  Methodisi  General  Con 
E<  rence  asked  <  a<  li  annual  conference 
to  establish  a  literary  institution 
under  iis  control.  The  response  was 
slow  fused  bin  highly  explosivt . 
Methodists  probably  launched  no 
fewer  than  1,000  schools  in  the  nexl 
75  years.  Some  were  unwisely  but 
piously  located  in  out  ol "  I  Ik  way 
places,  sale  from  temptations  for 
youth.  Others  served  their  purpose 
well,  but  ceased  when  society  caughl 
up  with  the  church  and  started  tax- 
supported  institutions.  Like  some 
individuals,  others  backslid  and  gave 
up  church  affiliations. 

Faults  of  our  schools  were  those 
of  our  nation,  for  Methodism  as  a 
church  was  born  almost  simultan- 
eously with  the  United  States,  grew 
up  with  the  country.  Indubitably, 
there  were  uncouth  phases  in  the 
development  of  both.  Hut  fastidious 
folk  and  professional  writers  preoc- 
cupied with  the  noisy  aspect  have 
tended  to  distort  both  the  scope  and 
the  significance  of  accomplishments 
by  the  "shouting  Methodists." 

Even  John  Randolph,  influential 
Virginia  statesman,  expressed  sur- 
prise that  Methodists  should  launch 
a  new  college,  and  name  it,  in  part, 
after  him — Randolph-Macon.  "But 
that  is  quite  all  right,"  he  wryly 
observed,  "for  if  you  educate  Meth- 
odists they  will  all  become  Episco- 
palians." Today  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
Randolph-Macon  schools  [see  page 
38]  will  show  how  wrong  even  a 
distinguished  Virginian  could  be! 

Not  all  Methodists  shared  the 
Wesleyan  enthusiasm  for  education, 
of  course.  Some  opposed  it.  But  even 
roughhewn  Peter  Cartwright,  the 
archetype  of  the  vigorous  circuit 
rider,  though  he  slashed  at  sham  in 
the  classroom  as  quicklv  as  he  did 
affectation  in  the  pulpit,  helped  start 
three  colleges — McKendree,  Mac- 
Murray,  and  Illinois  Wesleyan.  And 
while  in  the  state  legislature,  he 
introduced  the  bill  setting  up  the 
Universitv  of  Illinois. 

Between  1830  and  1861,  of  the  133 
permanent  colleges  started  in  the 
United  States,  34  were  founded  by 
Methodists.  In  1865,  when  reconstruc- 
tion began  after  the  Civil  War,  we 
had  institutions  of  learning  in  every 
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State    east    of    the    Mississippi    except 

West  Virginia.  But  some  of  them 
had  been  bled  pale  by  manpower 
demands  of  the  armies.  Centenary 
College,  at  Shreveport,  La.,  still  pre- 
serves its  faculty  book  for  1861.  For 
the  day  college  opened  in  1861,  the 
secretary  wrote  diagonally  across  the 
page:  "Students  have  all  gone  to 
war.  College  suspended  and  God 
help  the  right!" 

Along  with  saving  souls  and  dis- 
tributing tracts,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Methodist  ministers  to  seek  out 
bright  young  people  and  start  them 
on  the  way  to  Methodist  schools. 
This  grassroots  emphasis  upon  edu- 
cation led  the  northern  branch  of 
Methodism  in  1868  to  a  project  John 
Wesley  surely  would  have  approved. 
Each  church  was  asked  on  a  desig- 
nated Sunday  to  emphasize  to  young 
people  the  importance  of  higher 
education.  And  Children's  Day  offer- 
ings went  into  a  special  student  loan 
fund  which  has  since  helped  thou- 
sands of  worthy  young  men  and 
women  to  attend  college.  Its  corpus 
is  now  $7,016,000,  making  it  the 
largest  fund  of  its  kind  administered 
by  any  Protestant  denomination. 

Quality  of  instruction  claimed  at- 
tention of  our  early  educators,  and 
in  1892  the  University  Senate  was 
established  under  Methodist  auspices. 
It  set  up  standards  for  both  instruc- 
tion and  facilities,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  it  was  the  first  academic 
accrediting  agency  in  the  United 
States. 

What  is  ahead  for  church-related 
schools  in  America? 

One  educational  expert  estimates 
that  by  1970  fully  80  percent  of  all 
church-related  colleges  in  America 
will  die  of  financial  anemia  and  pro- 
fessorial malnutrition.  He  backs  up 
his  prognostication  by  impressive 
statistics  showing  the  tidal-wave 
growth  of  tax-supported  institutions. 
But  few  Methodists  go  along  with 
his  reasoning,  I  am  happy  to  say.  We 
are  activists — which  is  to  say  we  back 
up  our  prayers  with  our  dollars. 

Two  years  ago,  in  September,  1960, 
we  opened  three  new  colleges.  Alaska 
Methodist  University  began  serving 
the  young  people  of  the  49th  state, 
while  North  Carolina  Methodists 
performed  the  astonishing  feat  of 
launching  two  new  colleges  in  one 
state:  Methodist  College  at  Fayette- 
ville  and  North   Carolina   Wesleyan 


College  at  Rocky  Mount.  Neighbor- 
ing Virginia  expects  to  hail  another 
one,  tentatively  named  Virginia 
Wesleyan.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  this  decade  will  see  a  new 
full-fledged,  church-related  univer- 
sity, under  Methodist-Presbyterian- 
Episcopalian-Congregational  minis- 
tration, at  that  crossroads  of  the 
Pacific,  Hawaii. 

In  the  1956  60  quadrennium,  con- 
tributions for  colleges,  universities, 
seminaries  and  Wesley  Foundations 
ran  well  over  $31  million.  During 
1961,  the  gifts  rose  to  $12.6  million — 
better  by  $800,000  than  the  year  be- 
fore. In  such  facts,  we  Methodists 
may  take  proper  pride — as  we  look 
ahead! 

Today,  a  new  impulse  is  running 
through  our  135  institutions  of 
learning.  It  is  especially  significant 
that  Methodism  is  the  only  major 
Protestant  denomination  still  having 
affiliated  universities.  We  have  8  of 
them:  American,  Boston,  Syracuse, 
Emory,  Duke,  Northwestern,  South- 
ern Methodist,  and  Denver.  (Other 
institutions,  now  classified  as  senior 
colleges,  are  reaching  out  and  some, 
such  as  the  University  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  University  of  Puget  Sound, 
will  soon  be  asking  the  University 
Senate  of  The  Methodist  Church  to 
classify  them  as  full-fledged  univer- 
sities.) 

At  state  or  independent  schools, 
we   have   Wesley   Foundations — 183 


ON    LEARNING— AND   LOVE 

John  Wesley  believed  in  books,  and 
contributed  numerous  volumes  to 
Kingswood's  library  long  after  he 
founded  the  school.  But  he  maintained 
that  something  else  is  of  even  greater 
importance  in  education.  "Beware  you 
be  not  swallowed  up  in  books,"  he 
wrote  the  school's  headmaster  in  1758, 
adding  this  reason:  "An  ounce  of 
love  is  worth  a  pound  of  knowledge." 


of  them.  Here  Methodist  students 
arc  made  to  feel  at  home  under  in- 
spirational environment,  with  oppor- 
tunity to  worship,  and  to  learn.  In 
fact,  we  have  an  accrediting  associa- 
tion for  Wesley  Foundations.  Some 
Foundations  are  staffed  to  give 
courses  in  religion  recognized  for 
credit  by  the  college  or  university 
at  which  the  Foundation  is  located. 
A  total  of  213,790  students  is  now- 


enrolled  in  Methodist-related  schools 
in  the  United  States — to  which  must 
be  added  thousands  more  in  other 
lands  in  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing under  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  of  The  Methodist  Church. 
Not  all  are  Methodists,  of  course,  but 
they  represent  high  responsibility  and 
great  opportunity,  and  this  fact  un- 
derlies Methodism's  quadrennial  em- 
phasis on  higher  education. 

Young  people  of  this  generation 
more  than  any  other  realize  that  edu- 
cation is  a  "must"  if  they  are  to  get 
ahead.  Four  out  of  five  graduate  from 
high  school,  and  two  out  of  five 
graduates  enroll  in  college.  Almost 
4  million  young  people  are  on 
American  campuses  today.  As  the 
"fallout  of  the  population  explosion" 
continues,  the  trend  will  go  up.  By 
1970,  there  will  be  twice  as  many 
collegians  as  today — an  almost  in- 
credible 7  million! 

How  many  will  be  Methodists? 
Perhaps  700,000 — since  17.4  percent  of 
the  1.3  million  enrolled  in  Methodist 
schools  and  those  having  Weslev 
Foundations  are  now  of  Methodist 
preference  or  membership.  That  they 
outnumber  those  of  any  other  Prot- 
estant denomination  is  to  be  expected 
because,  with  10  million  members, 
Methodism  is  America's  largest  Prot- 
estant denomination.  But  we  also 
must  take  into  account  our  200- 
year-old  Methodist  tradition  for 
development  of  the  individual 
through  reading  and  instruction. 

Methodists  of  1962  realize,  even  as 
keenly  as  did  those  of  1787,  that 
Christian  culture  is  dependent  upon 
Christian  leadership.  Our  college- 
minded  church  built  its  educational 
program  on  theological  convictions 
passed  along  by  John  Wesley.  His 
great  affirmation,  carried  to  America 
by  Bishop  Asburv  and  the  circuit 
riders,  was  that  man  has  received 
from  the  Creator  potentialities  that 
enable  him  to  rise  above  destructive 
impulses.  Wesley  insisted  that  the 
disciplined  and  trained  mind  must 
be  a  part  of  the  redeemed  life  if  a 
person  is  to  become  an  effective  in- 
strument in  Cod's  work. 

"Tomorrow  beckons — and  we 
must  be  a  part  of  it,"  Dr.  Hugh  L. 
Dryden  told  Together  readers  in 
January.  And  is  he  is  singularly  well 
qualified  to  speak  prophetically.  He  is 
deputy  administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
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— Illustration    by    Jack     White 

The  Holy  Club:  The  Wesleys  and  a  jew  other  students  at  Oxford  University  set  out  so  systematically 

to  master  the  Scriptures,  the  classics,  and  themselves,  that   they   became   If  now  n   by   the  less  serious   as   "Methodists. 


tion — and  a  Methodist  local  preacher. 

"Without  religious  faith,"  he  said, 
"a  man  in  the  Space  Age  is  incom- 
plete, crippled,  deformed.  It  is  as  if 
he  has  lost  his  sight,  his  hearing, 
his  hands.  Man,  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  has  inherited  a  spiritual  nature, 
which  places  moral  values  on  the 
activities  of  life.  Should  we  not  build 
today  for  a  world  of  reasonable  men 
whose  lives  will  be  devoted  to  things 
of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  mind?" 

H.  G.  Wells,  the  distinguished 
British  historian,  was  right  when  he 
said:  "Civilization  is  a  race  between 
education  and  chaos" — but  he  did  not 
go  far  enough.  Education  alone  can 
be  sterile,  even  dangerous,  if  it  is  not 
motivated  by  what  Bishop  Matthew 
Simpson  in  a  classic  phrase  called  "a 
disposition  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  mankind" — of  which 
the  wellspring  is  "vital  piety"  sub- 
joined to  "knowledge." 

The  late  Dorothy  Thompson,  her- 
self reared  in  a  Methodist  parsonage 
and  an  alumna  of  our  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, was  once  troubled  by  a  con- 
versation with  a  student. 


"When  I  went  to  college,"  he  told 
her,  "I  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  par- 
ticularly interested  in  history  and 
philosophy.  I  wanted  to  prepare  my- 
self to  do  something — not  just  to 
make  money,  not  just  to  be  a  success, 
but  to  achieve  something  for  myself, 
for  my  country,  for  my  times.  I 
wanted  to  love  something — some- 
thing bigger  than  I  am — I  wanted  to 
be  something.  But  by  my  junior  year 
I  had  become  convinced  that  there 
wasn't  anything  that  could  be  be- 
lieved. Everything  was  relative,  and 
I  was  swimming  about  in  space." 

There  are  such  mixed-up  students 
on  every  campus,  I  suppose.  College 
and  university  years  inevitably  carry 
students  from  one  intellectual  and 
spiritual  crisis  to  another.  Some  of 
the  brightest  minds  in  a  new  acade- 
mic climate  will  discard  as  irrelevant 
those  religious  ideas  brought  from 
the  home  church.  Others  who  keep 
a  formal  affiliation  with  religion  will 
not  relate  it  to  daily  life.  This  is  to 
be  expected — perhaps  especially  in 
the  Methodist  milieu,  for  following 
Wesley  we  think  it  is  a  mark  of  a 


Methodist  to  "think  and  let  think." 
Yet,  to  help  students  think  and  feel 
their  way  through  to  a  new  grasp 
upon  the  verities  that  spell  out  the 
Christian  viewpoint  is  a  responsibility 
assumed  by  our  church-related 
schools  and  our  Wesley  Foundations. 

Professor  W.  S.  Tyler,  who  taught 
at  Amherst  College  a  century  ago,  is 
best  remembered  for  a  plea  that  re- 
ligious people  of  the  nation  pray  for 
their  colleges.  It  is  still  timely: 

We  should  pray  for  our  colleges 
because  in  so  doing  we  pray  for 
everything  else.  In  the  present  mem- 
bers of  our  colleges  we  have  future 
teachers  and  rulers  of  our  nation — 
the  professional  men  and  women  of 
influence  of  the  coming  generation 
— the  rising  hope  of  our  country,  the 
Church,  and  the  world.  In  praying 
for  them,  therefore,  we  pray  for  our 
country  in  its  magistrates,  for  the 
Church  in  its  ministers,  for  the 
world  in  its  missionaries,  for  every 
good  cause  in  its  future  agents  and 
representatives,  for  all  the  streams 
of  influence  in  their  foundation  and 
their  source. 
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Don't  Be  Afraid 


Wa  to  Borrow 


for  College 


By  ROBERT  CRAM 


JO  YOU  WANT  to  go  to  college 
— but  you  don't  know  how  you  can 
pay  for  it?  Don't  be  discouraged.  To- 
day, there  are  many  ways  for  the 
bright  but  financially  handicapped 
young  person  to  pay  for  his  school- 
ing, even  if  Mom  and  Dad  can't 
help. 

To  help  you  pick  the  one  that  best 
fits  your  needs,  here  is  a  breakdown 
of  the  main  avenues  open  to  nearly 
all  aspiring  collegians. 

Earning  Your  Way 

The  working  student,  so  well  de- 
picted by  Jesse  Stuart  on  page  13,  has 
become  an  American  tradition.  And 
today  the  choice  of  jobs — all  designed 
to  help,  not  hurt,  your  college  career 
— is  wide.* 

1.  Part-time  jobs.  At  Princeton 
University — a  stronghold  of  the  once 
"aristocratic"  Ivy  League — two  stu- 
dents in  every  five  hold  part-time 
jobs.  That  ratio  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual. At  the  University  of  Illinois, 
58  percent  of  the  single  male  students 
and  44  percent  of  the  co-eds  work 
part-time.  Many  larger  schools  have 
student  employment  agencies  which 
will  help  you  find  part-time  term 
work,  summer  employment,  or  jobs 
after  graduation. 

National  figures  show  the  typical 

campus    job    takes    from    12    to    15 

hours  out  of  a  student's  week,  and 

*  For  a  sampling  of  the  offbeat  opportunities 
available  in  enterprising  mnl  talented  students, 
gee    Bobbies   Can    Pay    Tuition,    page   03. — Eds. 


pays  $1.25  per  hour,  for  a  total  of 
about  $600  a  year.  The  jobs  vary  from 
waiting  tables  in  campus  dormitories 
to  heart-disease  research  by  premedi- 
cal  students.  Education  majors  can 
gain  both  money  and  experience  by 
practice    teaching    at    local    schools. 

Hours  spent  on  the  job  do  cut 
down  on  time  available  for  study,  of 
course,  but  a  University  of  Illinois 
survey  showed  that  students  with 
part-time  jobs  made  consistently 
higher  grades  than  those  with  no 
employment.  Business  leaders — many 
of  whom  worked  their  way  through 
school — often  show  a  preference  for 
college  graduates  who  did  the  same. 

2.  Summer  jobs.  Many  students, 
through  a  combination  of  part-time 
campus  and  full-time  summer  em- 
ployment, manage  to  pay  100  per- 
cent of  their  college  expenses.  Sum- 
mer jobs  vary  greatly  in  salary — 
from  as  low  as  $250  for  camp  recrea- 
tion leaders  to  as  high  as  $1,500  or 
$1,600  for  construction  work.  A  re- 
cent survey  of  30  colleges  showed 
that  the  average  male  student  earns 
about  $600  during  the  summer,  the 
typical  co-ed  $400. 

You  Can  Borrow 

Next  to  self-help,  student  loans  are 
the  most  widely  used  form  of  as- 
sistance by  economically  needy  stu- 
dents. With  college  costs  continually 
rising — they  now  range  from  $1,500 
to  $3,200  yearly   at  private  schools, 


and  $1,500  to  Sl.800  at  tax-supported 
universities — loans  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly common. 

Professor  Seymour  Harris,  chair- 
man of  Harvard's  economics  depart- 
ment, recently  estimated  that  college 
graduates  may  earn  $250,000  more 
in  their  working  lives  than  youths 
who  go  no  farther  than  high  school. 
So  lending  money  to  college  stu- 
dents can  be  very  good  business, 
indeed! 

Loan  funds  are  available  mainly 
from  these  six  sources: 

1.  Your  church.  The  Methodist 
Church  has  been  making  loans  to 
students  like  yourself  for  the  past 
90  years,  and  tops  all  Protestant 
churches  in  the  volume  of  financial 
assistance  to  students.  During  the 
1960-61  academic  year,  1,272  loans 
totaling  $372,490  were  made  to  stu- 
dents in  Methodist  colleges  and  uni- 
versities by  the  Methodist  Student 
Loan  Fund,  and  1,429  loans  totaling 
$486,415  were  made  to  Methodist 
students  in  other  schools. 

A  student  may  borrow  a  maxi- 
mum of  52,000  from  the  loan  fund 
during  his  college  years.  Specific 
amounts  granted  for  each  year's 
study  are:  freshman,  $250;  sopho- 
more. S300;  junior,  $350;  senior, 
S400;  theological  student,  $300;  nurs- 
ing, $300;  graduate  student,  $600. 
A  loan  applicant  must  be  at  least  17, 
have  at  least  a  year's  active  member- 
ship in  The  Methodist  Church,  be  a 
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U.S.  citizen  in  good  health,  be  regis- 
tered as  a  degree  candidate  in  an 
accredited  college  or  university,  have 
a  high-school  average  above  B  -  or  a 
college  average  above  C — ,  and  give 
evidence  ol  good  character. 

A  recent  poll  <>l  college-based 
Methodist  ministers  disclosed  thai 
two  thirds  had  used  the  Methodist 
Student  Loan  Fund  to  meet  then 
college  expenses.  And  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Decker  ol  the  Methodist  Board  ol 
Education,  an  official  ol  the  national 
program,  estimates  that  20  percent 
ot  our  present  seminary  students, 
about  30  percent  ol  Methodism's 
bishops,  and  40  percent  of  the  presi- 
dents ot  Methodist-related  colleges 
borrowed  from  the  loan  fund  to  get 
through  school.  So  you're  in  good 
company  if  you  do,  too! 

2.  Your  federal  government.  The 
National  Defense  Education  Act 
since  ll)58  has  turned  over  more 
than  $130.6  million  to  1,450  colleges 
and  universities — exclusively  for  loans 
to  students.  The  act  expires  this  year, 
but  new  legislation  is  expected  to  at 
least  double  the  funds  available. 
Loans  range  up  to  $1,000  a  year,  de- 
pending on  proven  need,  and  repay- 
ments begin  a  year  after  graduation 
— at  only  3  percent  interest.  To  bor- 
row from  these  funds,  apply  through 
the  college  you  plan  to  attend. 

3.  Your  state  government.  Since 
Massachusetts  led  the  way  in  1956, 
several  states  have  established  higher- 
education  assistance  corporations  to 
which  business,  private  foundations, 
and  individuals  contribute.  These 
assistance  corporation  funds  guaran- 
tee 80  percent  of  each  loan  made  by 
a  bank  to  a  college  student.  You  can 
borrow  up  to  $500  annually  without 
collateral,  and  pay  it  back  in  36 
monthly  installments  starting  six 
months  after  graduation.  Maine, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Da- 
kota, Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia 
have  assistance  funds;  and  other 
states,  such  as  Illinois,  have  similar 
plans  to  help  you — all  at  low  interest. 

4.  Bank  loans.  Banks  have  taken 
a  splashy  plunge  into  student  loan 
programs  on  their  own.  With  their 
plans,  however,  your  parents  do  the 
borrowing.  If  your  family  can  afford 
to  send  you  to  college,  providing  the 
costs  are  spread  over  six  to  eight 
years  instead  of  the  usual  four,  then 
a  bank  loan  may  be  your  best  alterna- 
tive. Under  a  typical  bank  loan,  your 
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parents  may  borrow  (4,000  and  pay 
it  back  in  71  monthly  installments  ol 
$6430.  H   the  borrower  should  die 

before  the  loan  is  paid  off,  the  bank 
continues  paying  your  college  costs 
with  no  obligation  to  von. 

5.  Colleges.  The  skyrocketing  \\<.x(.\ 
tor  increasing  the  availability  ot 
higher  education  has  prompted  most 
colleges  and  universities  to  modern- 
ize their  own  lending  plans.  North- 
western and  other  Methodist  schools, 
tor  instance,  have — in  addition  to 
federal  funds — money  ol  their  own 
which  is  loaned  to  students  at  in- 
terest rates  as  low  as  21/:  percent 
(half  a  percent  less  than  federal- 
backed   loans). 

Unlike  banks,  most  colleges  make 
their  loans  directly  to  students.  Ap- 
ply for  such  a  loan  at  the  time  of 
your  admission,  in  co-operation  with 
the  school's  financial-aid  officer.  You 
usually  can  borrow  up  to  $1,000  a 
year,  with  about  a  $5,000  four-year 
maximum,  but  the  money  must  be 
used  solely  for  your  education.  The 
loans  may  be  repaid  over  periods 
ranging  up  to  10  years. 

6.  Relatives.  Uncles  and  aunts  who 
are  more  financially  fortunate  than 
your  own  parents  are  another  good 
source  of  help.  We  are  not  suggest- 
ing that  you  start  soliciting  all  your 
relatives,  but  you  should  be  aware 
that  they  may  be  willing  to  provide 
funds.  Loans  from  relatives  should 
be  bound  by  the  same  terms  which 
govern   bank  or  government   loans. 


Qualify  for  a  Scholarship 

II    you  are  an   exceptional   student, 

you  are  virtually  assured  ol  going 
to  < ollege  and  on  to  the  graduate  oi 
professional  school  oi   your  cho 

Scholarships   will   set    io   thai.   Coin 
petition      for      them      is      whiichoi. 
though,    and    being    a    good,    bright 

student  will  not  automatically  quali- 
fy yon  lor  any  appreciable  si  holastii 

award.  Nevertheless,  available  schol 
arships  have  grown  at  a  dizzying 
rate  in  the  past  five  years.  To  list 
and  describe  them  all  would  require 
a  book,  but  all  sources  base  the 
amount  ol  aid  granted  essentially 
on  two  factors:  the  extent  of  the 
student's  need,  and  the  degree  of  his 
scholastic  and  leadership  abilities. 
The  funds  come  from  four  basic 
sources: 

1.  Your  church.  National  Meth- 
odist Scholarship  awards  arc  made 
annually  to  graduating  high-school 
students  who  are  in  the  upper  15 
percent  of  their  class  by  virtue  of  a 
B  or  better-grade  average.  Applicants 
must  also  have  been  active  members 
in  The  Methodist  Church  for  at  least 
a  year  and  be  in  good  health,  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  able  to  prove  finan- 
cial need.  The  awards  are  available 
only  in  accredited  colleges  and  uni- 
versities related  to  The  Methodist 
Church. 

Each  scholarship  has  a  maximum 
value  of  $500,  which  must  be  spent 
on  tuition  and  fees  within  the  year 
granted.   It   may   be   renewed  once, 
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upon  recommendation  of  the  col- 
lege. Funds  for  these  awards  come 
mainly  from  contributions  made  in 
churches  on  Methodist  Student  Day 
— contributions  which  made  it  pos- 
sible to  provide  593  scholarships 
totaling  $289,162  in  1961. 

To  apply  for  a  National  Methodist 
Scholarship,  get  in  touch  with  the 
National  Methodist  Scholarship  office 
at  the  college  you  plan  to  attend. 

2.  State  and  federal  governments. 
Your  federal  government  currently 
is  considering  legislation  that  would 
appropriate  $115  million  over  a  5-year 
period  to  underwrite  25,000  awards 
annually,  varying  up  to  $1,000,  for 
gifted  students. 

Most  states  also  offer  scholarship 
awards  to  superior  students.  The 
grants  range  from  about  $150  to 
$700  yearly  and  are  valid  at  any  ac- 
credited college  or  university  in  your 
state.  If  your  father  is  a  war  veteran 
— particularly  if  he  has  been  dis- 
abled— you  may  also  qualify  for 
financial  assistance  from  the  state. 
You  can  find  out  by  writing  the 
Scholarship  Information  Service, 
American  Legion,  Indianapolis  6, 
Ind.  For  information  about  a  regular 
state  scholarship,  write  your  state 
department  of  education. 

The  military  academies  and  cam- 
pus  officers  training  programs  also 


offer  substantial  scholarships  to  a 
select  few.  The  Navy  ROTC  pro- 
gram, for  instance,  pays  tuition,  fees, 
and  $50  a  month — covering  virtually 
all  expenses — to  2,000  qualified  stu- 
dents each  year.  Other  branches  of 
service  have  comparable  programs. 
But  qualifications  are  stiff  and  com- 
petition heavy. 

3.  Colleges  and  universities.  Nearly 
all  colleges  and  universities  have  siz- 
able scholarship  funds.  The  grants 
can  range  from  about  $100  to  $1,500 
annually  and  must  be  applied  for 
each  year.  Most  Methodist  colleges 
and  universities — such  as  Duke, 
SMU,  Northwestern,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Lawrence  College,  and  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College — obtain  scholar- 
ship money  from  private  endow- 
ments, gifts,  and  appropriations  from 
their  general  budgets.  Scholastic  ex- 
cellence  is  the  initial  requirement 
and  must  be  maintained  throughout 
your  four  years. 

4.  Corporations  and  foundations. 
Major  businesses  in  the  U.S.  annual- 
ly award  thousands  of  scholarships 
to  outstanding  students.  The  grants 
range  from  $150  to  $2,000— even 
more — and  generally  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  scholastic  ability  and 
aptitude-test  scores.  General  Motors, 
Ford,  International  Business  Ma- 
chine, Standard  Oil,  and  the  large 


steel  corporations  are  but  a  few  of 
the  business  concerns  offering  such 
scholarships.  To  learn  how  to  apply, 
write  either  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation,  1580  Sher- 
man Ave.,  Evanston,  111.,  or  the 
General  Motors  National  Scholarship 
Plan,  c/o  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ices, Princeton,  N.J.  Also  ask  for 
information  from  any  major  corpora- 
tion   which  sponsors   students. 

Organizations  such  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation  work  with  most 
accredited  schools  in  administering 
grants,  usually  to  graduate  students. 
NSF  awards  are  restricted  to  grad- 
uate students  in  mathematics  or  the 
sciences,  and  carry  stipends  of  S2,200 
for  12  months.  Graduate  scholar- 
ships are  invariably  larger  than 
undergraduate  awards  because  of 
higher  tuition  and  increased  living 
costs.  But  if  vou  succeed  in  getting 
an  undergraduate  grant,  it  mav  in- 
spire you  to  know  that  even  better 
graduate  awards  are  available! 

Today,  our  world  calls  insistently 
for  well-educated  men  and  women. 
Costs  are  up.  But  remember  this:  If 
you  earnestly  want  a  college  educa- 
tion and  can  qualify  for  admission, 
the  necessary  funds  are  available 
somewhere  for  you.  Scholarships  are 
wonderful,  of  course,  but  don't  be 
afraid  to  borrow! 


Announcijig- 


John  DickJns  (1747-1798): 

He  was  early  American 

Methodism's  "idea  man,"  and 

helped   launch   the   Methodist 

Publishing  House. 


The  John  Dickins  Award 
for  EDITORIAL  WRITING 


WHAT  DO  college  newspapers  have  to  say  about  religion? 

To  find  out,  TOGETHER  offers  its  1963  John  Dickins  Award  of 
$100  for  the  best  student  editorial  on  the  general  subject  of  religion 
as  it   pertains   to  life   on   the   campus. 

Here  are  the  rules: 

1.  Editors  of  student  newspapers  may  submit  their  own  published 
work  or  that  of  any  other  undergraduate  in  an  accredited  American 
junior  college,  college,  or  university,  regardless  of  religious  affiliation. 
Tear  sheets  must  accompany  all  submissions.  Deadline  is  May   1,    1963. 

2.  The  four  cash  awards — $100,  $50,  and  two  of  $20 — will  be 
divided  equally  between  editor  and  writer,  if  the  writer  is  other  than 
the  editor  himself. 

3.  The  editors  of  TOGETHER  will  serve  as  judges,  and  their  deci- 
sions  will   be   final. 

4.  Entry  forms  may  be  obtained  from  The  Editor,  John  Dickins 
Award,  TOGETHER,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge,  111. 
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XL  YOUNG  people  are  like 
swallows  at  autumn.  They  Hock 
together.  To  this  common  gregarious 
instinct,  young  Methodists  add  a 
special  yen:  to  organize  into  groups 
— the  better  to  socialize,  to  talk,  to 
dream  dreams. 

This  is  strictly  in  the  Methodistical 
tradition,  for  Methodism  itself  comes 
straight  out  of  an  18th-century  stu- 
dent club  at  Oxford  University  [see 
page  lc)|.  And  it  was  young  men 
who  first  organized  Methodism  into 
a  church.  At  the  organizing  Christ- 
mas  Conference  of  1784  in  Lovely 
Lane  Chapel  at  Baltimore,  two  thirds 
of  the  60  delegates  were  under  30 
years  old. 

Given  time,  however,  young  men 
become  old  men — who  think  they 
think  like  young  men,  but  do 
not.  So  in  1876,  when  adults  at 
the  General  Conference  of  the 
former  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(North)  planned  lyceums  for  young 
people,  the  excellent  plans  failed. 
Flopped.  Goofed.  Young  Methodists 
of  that  day  were  doing  a  lot  of  news- 
paper reading  and  letter  writing. 
They  had  ideas — activist  ideas  about 
having  societies  of  their  own. 

Christian  Endeavor.  This  interde- 
nominational society  started  at  Port- 
land, Maine,  in  1881,  and  had  strong 
appeal.  Taking  advantage  of  such 
modern  gadgets  as  railroads  and  the 
telegraph,  it  soon  was  holding  con- 
ventions in  various  cities,  complete 
with  bands,  parades,  and  group  sing- 
ing. 

Some  Methodist  churches  had  CE 
societies,  but  they  brought  frowns  to 
official  brows.  "The  relation  of  the 
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A  University  of  Texas  junior, 

Leslie  Parish,  heads  the  1.4  million 

Methodist  Youth  Felloivshipers. 

church  and  its  young  people  is  too 
vital  for  us  to  hand  their  supervision 
over  to  any  outside  authority," 
warned  Dr.  J.  L.  Hurlbut,  an  early 
champion  of  a  Methodist  youth 
movement.  Maybe  so,  agreed  young 
Methodists,  but  they  grew  restive 
waiting  for  their  elders  to  act. 

Red  Ribboncrs.  Spontaneously,  it 
now  seems,  organizations  of  Method- 
ist youth  sprang  up  around  the 
country,  like  the  Red  Ribbon  Society 
in  the  rural  West  Leroy  Church, 
south  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  It  was 
concerned  mainly  with  temperance 
and  was  run  along  literary-society 
lines.  Yet  it  was  an  outlet  for  pent-up 
energy  and  a  chance  for  expression. 

YPMA,  et  al.  Piqued  and  puzzled 
by  successes  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
Methodist     officials     pondered — and 


while  they  pondered,  y«(u»g  people 
acted.  In  1883,  a  group^tvhich  started 
as  a  prayer  circle  under  a  tree  at  the 
old  Des  Plaines  Methodist  Camp 
Grounds  near  Chicago  crystalized 
into  a  permanent  organization.  By 
1889  it  had  410  local  societies  and 
nearly  17,000  members.  This  group, 
the  Young  People's  Methodist  Alli- 
ance, was  one  of  the  five  which 
formed  what  was  the  first  truly 
church-wide  organization  for  Meth- 
odist youth — the  Epworth  League. 
The  other  four  were  the  Oxford 
League,  a  vigorous  outgrowth  of  the 
lyceum  movement;  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Christian  League,  primarily 
centered  in  New  England;  the 
Methodist  Young  People's  Union, 
which  had  its  headquarters  in  Michi- 
gan; and  the  North  Ohio  Conference 

Methodist  Student  Movement 
president  is  Wayne  Proudfoot,  now  a 
Harvard  Divinity  School  student. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Alliance. 

Epworth  League.  Pent-up  enthusi- 
asm poured  out  at  Central  Methodist 
(now  Epworth-Euclid)  Church  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  15,  1889. 
Representatives  of  the  five  youth 
groups  named  above  were  there  to 
hammer  out  on  the  oratorical  anvil 
the  charter  of  the  new  organization, 
which  was  to  be  named  for  the  boy- 
hood home  of  Methodism's  founder, 
John  Wesley  [see  Old  Epworth  Rec- 
tory, March,  page  37].  By  late  1890, 
the  Epworth  League  was  officially 
launched  in  the  former  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  but  not 
until  the  1892  General  Conference  at 
Omaha  did  the  Cleveland  constitu- 
tion get  the  official  nod  in  the  north. 

Local  Epworth  Leagues  often  be- 
came centers  for  creative  leadership 
from  which  Dale  Carnegie  might 
well  have  borrowed  ideas.  Activities 
centered  around  a  Sunday-evening 
devotional;  but  social,  public-speak- 
ing, literary,  missionary,  and  chari- 
table aspects  soon  appeared.  The 
Epworth  League  rolled  up  massive 
strength.  By  1939  its  total  member- 
ship in  the  U.S.  was  near  850,000, 
and  chapters  were  prospering  in  mis- 
sion fields  of  some  30  different 
countries. 

MYF.  That's  the  short  term  lor 
Methodist  Youth  Fellowship,  which 
came  into  existence  in  1939  when  the 
three  main  streams  of  Methodism 
merged.  It  was  officially  launched  on 
December  31,  1941,  as  united  Meth- 
odism's program  lor  youth.  MYF 
replaced  the  Epworth  League  in  both 
i he  northern  and  southern  branches, 
and  the  Christian  Endeavor  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

Taking  its  cue  Irom  the  old  Ep- 
worth League,  MYF  stresses  active 
participation  of  young  people.  It  is 
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Designed  to  blend 
with  the  neighbor- 
ing mountain  peaf^s, 
the  new  Colorado 
University  Wesley 
Foundation  build- 
ing now  houses  a 
program  typical  of 
Methodist  worf^  on 
over  180  campuses. 


open  to  youth  aged  12  to  23,  though 
church  leaders  currently  are  wrest- 
ling with  the  problem  of  ministering 
more  effectively  to  older  youth. 

MYF  divisions  include  the  Inter- 
mediate Fellowship  for  junior-high 
age  youngsters,  the  Senior  Fellowship 
for  high  schoolers,  and  Older  Youth 
Fellowship  for  all  post-high-school 
young  people.  Most  of  Methodism's 
40,000  U.S.  churches  have  at  least 
one  youth  class,  hence  an  MYF,  giv- 
ing the  organization  a  total  member- 
ship of  some  1,400,000  in  this  country 
alone.  Overseas,  from  Poland  to 
Sarawak,  equivalents  of  MYF,  like 
La  Liga  Metodista  de  fovenes  in 
Spanish-speaking  countries,  enroll 
thousands    more    in    this    program. 


Organized  at  local,  subdistrict, 
district,  and  annual-conference  levels 
of  the  church,  the  MYF  has  as  its  top 
policy-making  group  the  National 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Youth 
Fellowship,  whose  current  president 
is  Leslie  Parish,  University  of  Texas 
junior  from  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  The 
National  Ojnference,  made  up  of 
delegates  from  all  annual  conferences 
in  the  U.S.,  meets  annually.  The  1962 
session  is  scheduled  for  August  19-25 
in  Salem,  Oreg.  At  four-year  inter- 
vals, the  NCMYF  plans  a  convocation 
for  MYF  members.  The  last  such 
meeting,  on  the  Purdue  University 
campus  in  August,  1959,  attracted 
some  6,000  youth  and  adult  counsel- 
lors. 

Among  publications  for  MYF 
members  is  the  excellent  magazine, 
Classmate,  edited  by  Kenneth  Win- 
ston. Chief  among  MYF  benevolence 
projects  is  the  Methodist  Youth 
Fund,  which  last  year  contributed 
5865,406  to  the  church's  program  of 
missions,  Christian  education,  and 
youth  work  around  the  world. 

Professional  leadership,  both  youth 
and  adult,  for  MYF  and  MSM  (next 
to  be  noted)  is  supplied  through  the 
Board  of  Education  of  The  Method- 
ist Church,  Box  S71.  Nashville  2, 
Tenn.  MYF  work  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  Joseph  W.  Bell,  director  of 


This  scene  is  from  The  Church  at  the  Campus,  a  motion  picture 

produced  by  the  Methodist  Television,  Radio,  and  Film  Commission  to  show 

Wesley  Foundation  worf^.  It  is  available  through  Co/^esbury  stores. 


the  youth  department,   Division  ol 
the  Local  Church. 

Methodist  Student  Movement. 
Organizationally  more  diverse  than 
MYF,  MSM  is  concerned  with  work 
among  some  544,000  Methodist 
preference  students  enrolled  at  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  IS 

Some  attend  the  S4  Methodist- 
related  colleges  and  universities,  the 
12  Methodist  theological  seminaries, 
and  the  church's  21  junior  colleges 
[see  page  41].  Others  are  affiliated 
with  the  183  accredited  Wesley 
Foundations  located  on  state  and 
independent  college  campuses,  or  one 
of  the  31  interdenominational  centers 
in  which  Methodism  takes  a  part. 
Besides  all  of  these,  there  are  about 
sS5  other  Methodist  student  organi- 
zations at  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  around  the  U.S. 

All  these  add  up  to  some  600  cen- 
ters, where  no  fewer  than  600  Meth- 
odist pastors  serve  students,  and  280 
other  persons  give  full  or  part  time 
to  student  Christian  work.  Geograph- 
ical groupings  of  the  various  MSM 
units  result  in  some  41  state  and  area 
organizations  which  function  under 
the  overall  leadership  of  the  National 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Student 
Movement,  now  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Wayne  Proudfoot,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  a  student  at  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  He  will  preside  at  this  year's 
meeting  of  the  NCMSM  planned  for 
June  17-23  in  Evansville,  Ind. 

The  national  magazine  of  the 
MSM  is  motive,  a  modern  journal 
edited  by  B.  J.  Stiles  and  currently 
circulated  among  27,500  students. 
Another  activity  is  the  Methodist 
Student  Fellowship  Fund,  with  a 
budget  goal  of  $51,875  this  year.  It 
sponsors  summer  work  camps  and 
other  specialized  student  conferences, 
including  quadrennial  national  stu- 
dent MSM  conferences  for  each  col- 
lege "generation."  The  1%1  confer- 
ence at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111.,  seventh  of  these  quad- 
rennial meetings,  drew  3,300  students 
and  adults.  Dr.  H.  D.  Bollinger, 
veteran  counselor  of  students,  is 
director  of  the  department  of  college 
and  university  religious  life  which 
provides  national  leadership  for  the 
MSM. 

Greeks.  Two  Methodist  youth 
groups  follow  the  familiar  campus 
pattern,  taking  Greek  names:  Kappa 
Phi  and  Sigma  Theta  Upsilon.  Both 
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service  organizations  encourage  then 
membei s  to  partic  ipate  in  other 
phases  ol  the  MSM  program  on 
their  campuses,  ,\nA  many  an-  Wesley 
Foundation  and  MSM  leaders. 

Kappa  Phi  was  founded  in  1916 
at  t he  University  oi  Kansas,  as  a 
national    service   iluh    lot     Methodist 

college  women.  It  has  chapters  on  56 

campuses  around  the  country.  |  For 
insight  into  their  workings,  see  Meet 
Terry  Turner  and  Her  Kappa  Phi 
Sisters,  September,  1961,  page  62.  | 
National  president  of  Kappa  Phi  is 
Miss  Jeanne  Wintringham  of  Tavlor- 
ville,  111. 

Sigma  Theta  Epsilon  is  Kappa 
Phi's  opposite  number  for  men  with 
19  chapters,  primarily  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West.  STE's  history  goes 
hack  to  1925,  and  emphases  of  its 
program  are  tied  to  work  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Lay  Activities. 
Currently,  Dean  B.  Ivey,  Okmulgee, 
Okla.,  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Delaware,  is  national 
president.  The  next  biennial  conclave 
of  STE  is  scheduled  for  Thanks- 
giving, 1962,  in  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Methodist  Student  Day.  This 
event,  coming  June  10,  this  year,  has 
an  honorable  lineage  running  back 
to  1872  when  it  was  set  up  as  Chil- 
dren's Day.  Penny  and  dime  con- 
tributions have  been  cumulative, 
with  the  main  benefactor  being  the 
Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund.  In 
1960-61  loans  totaling  $858,905  were 
made  to  2,701  students  in  both  Meth- 
odist and  non-Methodist  schools.  It 
now  has  $2.5  million,  making  it  the 
largest  program  of  its  kind  operated 
by  a  Protestant  denomination.  Na- 
tional Methodist  Scholarships  also 
are  supported  by  Student-Day  gifts. 
During  1961,  a  total  of  593  scholar- 
ships totaling  $289,162.51  were 
granted.  Inquiries  concerning  either 
fund  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Education,  Box 
871,  Nashville  2,  Term. 

"What  did  the  Epworth  League 
do?"  an  MSM  Conference  delegate 
asked.  "I  can  give  you  an  answer — a 
good  answer,"  he  was  told,  "simply 
by  pointing  to  any  prominent  Meth- 
odist 40  years  old." 

It's  true.  The  old  Epworth  League 
was  in  its  day  Methodism's  training 
school  for  leadership.  But  now  it  has 
successors  in  MYF  and  MSM,  and 
other  groups,  that  are  doing  the  job 
in  better  as  well  as  bigger  ways. 


AND 

Unfettered  thinking  was  a 

passion  ol   that  earnest    link-  Oxford 

don,  fohn  Wesley,  whom  Methodists 
hail    as    their    "founder."    Certain 

Christian  tenets  must  he  accepted  on 

faith,  he  believed,  bul  from  there  on 
"opinions"  ol  thinking  men  would 
vary. 

"Methodists  think  and  let  think." 
he  said. 

Wesley's  idea  of  freedom  ol 
thought  and  speech  Hashed  anew  S<> 
years  ago  in  a  precedent-setting 
episode  at  Methodist-related  Trinity 
College — now  Duke  University — at 
Durham,  N.C.  Professor  John  S. 
Bassett  in  an  article  had  referred  to 
Booker  T.  Washington,  the  Negro 
scientist,  as  "a  great  and  good  man, 
a  Christian  statesman,  and  .  .  .  all 
in  all  the  greatest  man,  save  General 
Lee,  born  in  the  South  in  a  hundred 
years." 

Instantly  there  was  an  uproar — 
and  one  of  the  leaders  in  it  was 
Josephus  Daniels,  Methodist  news- 
paperman later  to  he  a  member  of 
President  Wilson's  cabinet.  When 
the  hitter  controversy  was  at  its 
height,  J.  R.  Duke,  Trinity's  benefac- 
tor, gave  this  advice  to  President 
John  C.  Kilgo: 

"This  man  maybe  has  played  the 
fool,"  he  said,  "and  oughtn't  to  be 
on  any  faculty,  but  he  must  not  be 
lynched.  There  are  more  ways  of 
lynching  a  man  than  putting  a  rope 
around  his  neck  and  throwing  it 
over  the  limb  of  a  tree.  Public 
opinion  can  lynch  a  man.  Don't  al- 
low it.  You'll  never  get  over  it  if 
you  do." 

Mr.  Duke's  wise  counsel  was 
heeded,  and  the  incident  has  become 
a  landmark  in  American  college- 
administration  tradition. 

But  intellectual  freedom  and 
knowledge  alone  arc  not  enough  to 
create  a  good  society.  The  drive  that 
made  John  Wesley  a  great  humani- 
tarian was  the  result  of  a  Christian 
experience  which  caused  him  to  love 
the  Lord  His  Cod  with  all  his  heart 
as  well  as  his  mind.  Methodists  be- 
lieve the  most  effective  cure  for 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  other  social 
ills  that  lead  to  communism  and 
other  tyrannies  is  an  educated  Chris- 
tian— ready  and  eager  to  apply 
implications  of  his  Christian  convic- 
tions. 

— Woodrow  A.  Geier 
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Questions  From  Freshmen-to-Be 


Answered  by    WILLIAM  E.  CLARK 


<! 


Just  what  is  a  church-related 
college? 


A  An  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing which  desires  and  receives 
spiritual  and  financial  support  from 
the  church  to  which  it  is  bound  by 
either  legal  or  mutually  helpful  ties, 
or  both. 


m  m     What  is  the  advantage   of  a 
-%t    Methodist-related  college  over, 
say,  a  state  school? 

A  Each  college  stands  on  its  own 
accreditation  as  an  educational 
institution,  so  there  can  be  no  special 
advantage  educationally  between  two 
excellent  educational  institutions. 
The  distinctive  contribution  of  the 
Methodist-related  college  is  that  it 
works  in  a  frankly  acknowledged 
framework  of  concern  for  training 
the  human  spirit  as  well  as  the  mind. 
The  total  life  of  the  church  is 
oriented  to  inculcate  moral  and 
spiritual  values  as  well  as  mental 
progress. 

■  m     Is  it  true  that  there  are  moral- 
9'    *ty  problems  on  campuses  of 
Methodist-related  schools,  too? 

A  Yes.  Students  are  people.  They 
bring  to  any  campus  their 
own  strengths  and  weaknesses,  ideas 
and  convictions.  On  a  campus  dedi- 
cated to  moral  and  spiritual  progress, 
students'  attitudes  sometimes  create 
problems.  However,  such  problems 
can  also  be  opportunities  for  in- 
dividual spiritual  development — and 
often  are  on  a  campus  so  dedicated. 


Q 


What  arc  the  advantages  of 
a  big  school  over  a  small  one? 


Dr.  Cla>\,  educated 
in  America  and  Scot- 
land, was  pastor  at 
Gary,  lnd.,  and  Mc- 
Allen,  Tex.  He  now 
is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  The  Methodist 
Church  at  Nashville. 


tionally,  one  institution  can  offer  as 
much  as  the  other,  depending  upon 
its  academic  excellence  and  the 
teacher-pupil  ratio.  However,  if  you 
do  your  best  work  in  an  intimate 
environment,  then  the  small  college 
is  for  you. 

11     Will  I  be  required  to 

£  chapel  or  church  service  dur- 
ing the  wecl{  if  I  attend  a  Methodist 
school? 

A  In  some  cases,  Methodist 
schools  make  attendance  at 
chapel  compulsory.  In  most  schools, 
compulsory  attendance  at  church 
services  has  long  ago  been  aban- 
doned. There  are  a  few  exceptions, 
but   not   many. 


A    No  answer  can  be  given   to 
this   question    without    some 
knowledge  of  what  you  seek.  Educa- 


<fc 


Will  I   be   required   to   study 
religion  /chile  at  collegt 


A  Most  church-related  schools, 
including  Methodist  colleges, 
have  certain  required  courses  in 
religion,  Bible,  or  philosophy. 

What  are   the  advantages  of 
going  to   college   in   a   small 

town  or  going  to  a  bigger  school  in 

a  Luge  city? 

Given  institutions  of  equal 
educational  value,  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  advantage  either 
way.  The  choice  should  be  a  prefer- 
ence based  largely  on  convenience, 
cost,  and — most  of  all — character. 
Most  colleges  in  small  towns  now 
bring  large  cultural  opportunities 
right  to  the  campus. 

£fc      H 'hat's  the  ride  of  Methodist 
■V     colleges     on     smoking     and 
drin  l{ing? 
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A  Methodist-related  colleges,  and 
indeed  most  state  institutions, 
ban  drinking  by  students  on  the 
campus  or  in  school-sponsored  activi 
ties.  And  they  regard  smoking  .is  a 
matter  ol  personal  decision,  although 
there  often  .ire  certain  restrictive 
rules  and  no-smoking  areas. 

Mm     How  can  I  leant  about  Meth- 
~£     odist  schools  that  have  apart- 
ment facilities  for  married  students? 

A    Turn  to  page  41—  then  make 
direct    inquiry    to   the   school 
which  interests  you. 

M  m  Do  Methodist-related  schools 
^-£  have  professors  from  other 
churches — even  Roman  Catholic — on 
their  faculties? 

A  Yes.  The  reason  for  this  is 
twofold.  First,  good  schools 
will  always  prefer  a  well-trained 
scholar  and  teacher  related  to  some 
church  than  one  related  to  no  church. 
Second,  a  part  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  training  of  any  person  is 
some  understanding  of  differing 
viewpoints  and  contact,  at  least,  with 
an  ecumenical  spirit.  However,  I 
should  point  out  that  generally  in 
Methodist-related  schools  the  major- 
ity of  the  faculty  are  themselves  ac- 
tive members  of  The  Methodist 
Church,  and  only  a  very  small 
percentage  could  be  classified  as  non- 
Protestants. 

QWhat  courses  are  required  for 
entrance  into  a  church-related 
college? 

A  Generally  speaking,  gradua- 
1m.  tion  from  an  accredited  high 
school  with  reasonably  good  grades, 
provided  certain  distribution  of 
courses  has  been  established.  General- 
ly these  include  English,  math,  a  lab 
science,  and  the  social  sciences. 


Q 


What  about  off-campus  room- 
ing and  boarding? 

A  Generally  speaking,  and 
Xm.  especially  during  the  freshman 
year,  off-campus  rooming  and  board- 
ing may  interfere  with  becoming  a 
part  of  the  life  of  the  campus.  If  not 
necessary  for  financial  or  other  good 
reasons  I  would  say  do  not  do  it. 


m  m    Is    dating    permitted    during 

^  £  weekdays  at  church  related 
schools'? 

■k     Yes,  generally  speaking,  it  is 

Am.  permitted  subject  to  general 
rules  and  regulations  ol  tin-  campus 
and  the  dormitory  curlew  hours. 


n 


Is  there  really  a  vital  religious 
life  at  Methodist  schools'? 


M  There  can  be  and  there  is 
jtm\.  considerable  variance  of  vital 
religious  lite,  not  only  from  one- 
campus  to  another  but  even  from 
year  to  year  on  the  same  campus.  The 
reason  is  very  simple:  Methodist  col- 
leges provide  an  environment  con- 
ducive to  moral  and  spiritual  growth, 
but  religious  life  is  always  in  the 
individual.  It  is  a  subjective  convic- 
tion, a  commitment  of  oneself.  There- 
fore, the  number  of  individuals  on 
any  campus  influenced  by  their 
environment  and  challenged  to 
deeper  and  more  intense  religious  life 
varies  from  time  to  time.  In  the  main, 
however,  you  can  put  it  down  that 
all  Methodist-related  colleges  and 
universities  are  striving  to  create  the 
best  possible  moral  and  spiritual  en- 
vironment. As  a  rule,  the  students 
who  come  to  such  a  campus  make  a 
more  genuine  response  than  average. 

m  m  What  subjects  should  I  take 
^{^  in  college  if  I  am  planning  to 
enter  the  ministry? 

A  A  broad  and  inclusive  degree 
program  in  liberal  arts.  Study 
should  include  courses  in  English, 
history,  philosophy,  natural  science, 
social  science,  language,  and  religion 
and  Bible.  A  working  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  its  people  is  essential 
to  an  effective  ministry. 


Q 


What  is   a    Wesley   Founda- 
tion? 


A  This  is  The  Methodist  Church 
at  work  in  state  and  independ- 
ent colleges  and  universities.  What 
this  generally  means,  however,  is 
that  some  annual  conference  or  con- 
ferences become  responsible  through 
a  board  of  directors  of  a  Weslev 
Foundation  for  placing  in  charge  of 
that  foundation  an  ordained  Method- 
ist pastor.  He  is  known  as  the  campus 


There  Are  Those 

Who  Are 

Suspicious 

of  New  Things 

From   ChiiiUs   M.  Schulz'  latest, 
'It's  a  Dog's  I. ill-,  Charlie  Brown' 


IF  WO  EVER  WANT  T030RROU) 
A  BOOK,  ALL  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO 
1$  60  IN  THERE  AND  TELL  THEM 
LUHICH  ONE  YOU  LUANT  AND 
THEY'LL  LET  ^00  TA<£  IT  HOWE! 
If 


£0RT  OF  MAKE£  ^00 
UJONDER  WHAT  THEY'RE  UP  TO .' 
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minister.  He  understands  the  univer- 
sity community  and  is  a  friend  to  the 
students.  The  foundation  helps  to 
organize  a  program  designed  for 
students  and  conducted  to  a  large 
extent  by  students  in  order  to  meet 
the  real  issues  on  their  campus,  such 
as  the  race  issue,  honesty,  budgeting 
of  time,  international  relationships, 
how  to  be  a  Christian  student,  mean- 
ingful personal,  social,  and  other  re- 
lationships— all  within  a  framework 
of  what  Christ  means  in  their  lives. 

IB  Will  I  have  time  to  participate 
^V  in  the  Wesley  Foundation  and 
also  be  a  good  student? 

Mk  Everybody  has  the  same  num- 
Am  ber  of  hours  in  a  day  and  the 
same  number  of  days  in  the  week. 
What  you  have  time  for  is  largely  a 
question  of  what  you  consider  impor- 
tant enough  to  make  time  for.  Cer- 
tainly you  will  want  to  give  adequate 
time  to  your  studies,  but  this  is  no 
reason  why  college  years  should  be  a 
period  of  "leanness  of  soul."  Indeed, 
somewhere  along  the  line  knowledge 
has  to  be  used,  and  its  use  for  good  or 
evil  depends  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
man  using  it.  You  will  find  the 
Wesley  Foundation  schedule  takes 
account  of  both  the  life  on  the 
campus  and  the  campus  clock,  but 
also  makes  time  for  the  complete 
development   of   the   human   spirit. 

■  m     Where  can  I  find  ./  list  of  all 
§^     Methodist    schools — big    and 
little — from  prep  schools  up? 

im    Turn  to  page  41. 

m  m     Is  it   possible  to   find   out  in 
^X?    advance   about  part-time  job 
opportunities? 

A  Yes,  by  making  proper  in- 
quiry. Frequently,  many  good 
part-time  jobs  are  signed  up  by  stu- 
dents who  have  been  enrolled  the 
previous  year.  A  freshman  should  not 
expect  to  depend  upon  income  from 
part-time  jobs  unless  he  has  a  real 
guarantee  of  it. 


m      Yes,  Kendall  Junior  College, 
Xm.    Evanston,  111. 

■  H  What  Methodist  school  has 
^5  the  lowest  tuition,  and  which 
one  has  the  highest'? 

Tuitions    vary    from    year    to 
year,  but  the  latest  available 
figures  are  published  on  page  41. 


«! 


Are  entrance  examinations  re- 
quired? 


A  Many  Methodist  colleges  ac- 
.  cept  or  require  such  national 
tests  as  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
as  one  of  the  steps  of  admission. 
Some  do  not,  and  offer  their  own. 
A  few  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances will  consider  students  who 
have  not  taken  and  cannot  arrange 
to  take  entrance  examinations — but 
do  not  count  on  it.  Check  the  college 
of  your  choice  for  exact  requirements. 


Is  there  a  top-flight  engineer- 
ing  school    in    a    Methodist- 
related  university? 

r\  Yes.  Duke  University,  South- 
Xm  ern  Methodist  University, 
Syracuse  University,  and  University 
of  Denver  all  have  noted  engineering 
schools. 


II    I  goofed  off  in  high  school  and 
%?     did   not    make   good   grades. 
Can  1  get  into  a  college? 


Your  situation  reminds  me  of 
the  farm  boy  who  asked  his 
father  how  to  straighten  an  irregular 
furrow.  His  father  replied,  "Just  be- 
fore you  begin,  Son."  If  you  are  will- 
ing to  work  hard  now,  some  college 
probably  will  admit  you  on  proba- 
tion. Write  the  college  of  your  choice, 
state  your  situation,  and  ask  if  there 
is  a  program — perhaps  makeup  sum- 
mer courses — for  such  cases. 


Q 


/  plan  to  enter  college  in  /%■/. 
When  should  I  apply'? 


Mm     Does    any    Methodist 
^     have     a     co-operative 
study  type  of  program? 


school 
wor\- 


AMost  colleges  do  not  consider 
applicants  until  they  are  in 
their  junior  year  in  high  school. 
However,  it  is  never  too  early  to  be- 
gin getting  information  about  col- 


leges that  may  suit  your  needs.  Start 
with  your  high-school  counselor. 

m  m     Is  it  true  that  there  are  only 
^     a  few  part-time  fob  opportuni- 
ties for  girls  at  college? 

A  Generally,  yes;  partly  because 
Am  many  colleges  have  restrictions 
on  the  type  of  work  student  girls  are 
permitted  to  do.  It  is  best  to  inquire 
directly — and  soon — of  the  college  of 
vour  choice. 


lege? 


How  docs  one  find  out  what 
one  wants  to  major  in  at  col- 


M  I  have  news  for  you!  A  great 
Xm  many  students  change  their 
major  while  in  the  college,  and  often 
those  who  major  in  a  certain  field 
will  wind  up  spending  most  of  their 
life  in  another.  Find  the  major  field 
in  which  you  have  a  serious  interest 
or  for  which  you  seem  to  be  especial- 
ly qualified,  then  launch  out  in  that 
as  your  major  until  circumstances 
dictate  a  change.  Generally,  majors 
are  not  finally  selected  until  the 
junior  year  in  college. 

m  m  Is  it  a  good  idea  to  go  to  a 
^^-  small  school  for  two  years  and 
then  transfer  to  a  big  university? 

ML  There  are  decided  advantages 
A."m  in  this  for  the  student  who  has 
difficulty  in  making  large  social  and 
personal  adjustment.  It  also  gives  two 
types  of  experience. 

m  ■     Should    I    choose    a    school 

■     simply     because     it's     highly 

rated  in  what  I  want  to  specialize  in? 

A  No,  there  are  other  considera- 
tions, such  as  whether  or  not 
similarly  rated  institutions  are  more 
suitable  in  size,  convenience,  or  cost. 

ffi  M     I  can  go  to  a  junior  college 
f^     in  our  town  and  stay  at  home, 
but   isn't   it    better  to  go   to   school 
away  from  home? 

A  Many  communities  have  ex- 
cellent junior  colleges.  But 
study  financial  costs.  Then,  can  vou 
concentrate  on  your  studies  sufficient- 
ly while  living  at  home? 
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Words  to 


.  .  .  for  freshmen  (and  parents) 
who  want  to  know  wharfs  IN  or  OUT 

on  today's  college  campus. 

B)  //  IRRY  E.  SMITH 


"You  shouldn't  have  said  that!" 


Well-Rounded  Person — what  your 
college  catalogue  .says  they  hope 
to  make  of  you,  and  orientation 
speakers  keep  exhorting  you  to  be. 

Do  You  Know?— the  most  popu- 
lar collegiate  opening  gambit  used 
either  to  ask,  "Are  you  like  us,  our 
kind?"  or  simply  to  use  up  the  time 
until  the  next  person  appears. 

What's  Your  Major? — like  above, 
or  a  way  of  determining  how  serious- 
ly one  is  going  to  take  his  studies, 
whether  he  is  going  to  be  an  egghead, 
a  grind,  or  a  iroof-off. 

Sharp — a  catch-all  expression  defy- 
ing precise  definition  but  indicating 
approval. 

We'll  See  You  Around — a  polite 
farewell  meaning  "no  need  to  come 
back." 

Cut  Session — the  grubby  process  of 
weeding  out  unwanted  rushees, 
usually  by  not  too  flattering  means; 
also  used  to  describe  any  conversa- 
tion or  bull  session  containing  exten- 
sive personal  criticism. 

Hatchet  Man — that  friendly,  con- 
genial guy  assigned  to  escort 
"undesirable"  rushees  out  the  side 
door. 

Movie-Money — given  to  unimpres- 
sive brothers  during  rush  parties. 

Creep — what  you  often  get  on 
blind  dates  and  don't  plan  to  date 
again. 

Import — a  date  from  another 
school,  usually  brought  in  for  a 
special  weekend  or  event. 

Shaft — a  raw  deal,  apparently  un- 
fair treatment,  often  in  dating  rela- 
tionships, i.e.,  "to  get  the  shaft"; 
when  used,  it's  usually  to  denote  a 


Text   and   cartoon   reprinted   I'u   permission    "/ 
motive  magazine. 


temporary     or     short-lived     predica- 
ment. 

Flushed — to  be  lelt  dateless  on  a 
big  weekend,  usually  communicated 
by  phone,  letter,  or  telegram  ("flush- 
ogram") ;  usually  containing  a  note 
of  finality. 

Loser — an  undesirable  or  incom- 
patible (rushee,  roommate,  lab 
partner,  or  blind)  date. 

Ad  Infinitum — on  and  on,  with  no 
end  in  sight,  e.g.,  final  exam  ques- 
tions or  Saturday-twelve-o'clock  class 
lectures,  particularly  on  home-foot- 
ball weekends;  also  often  heard  in 
administrative  and  faculty  circles  to 
describe  committee  meetings,  faculty 
meetings,  etc. 

Circa  (abb.  ca.) — approximately, 
used  to  add  authority  and  certainty 
to  a  guess  on  a  quiz  or  term  paper. 

Faux  Pas  (pronounced  foe  paw) — 
a  goof,  usually  when  you're  trying 
hardest  to  be  impressive  at  a  faculty- 
student  tea  or  summer-job  interview. 
Leading  with  the  wrong  foot  for- 
ward. 

Gauche — crude,  inappropriate,  e.g., 
"How  gauche  can  you  get!" 

Et  Al — and  others,  used  to  suggest 
you  know  more,  but  don't  want  to 
bother  to  list  them;  used  after  lists 
of  names,  organizations,  et  al. 

Per  Se — in  and  of  itself,  e.g.,  "Is  it 
my  car  you  love  or  me,  per  se?" 

An  Encounter — a  meeting,  discus- 
sion, conversation,  or  coffee  break  in 
which  both  parties  are  sufficientlv  in- 
volved personally  that  either  or  both 
are  changed,  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Existentialist — someone  who 
quotes  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Kierkegaard, 
or  talks  incomprehensibly  about 
ontology  or  phenomenology;  may 
claim  French  or  German  influences. 


Existential  Situation  one  in  which 
you  are  made  uncomfortable  in  hav- 
ing to  lace  such  questions  as  who 
you  are,  what  you're  doing  with  your 
life,  and  what  you  consider  ultimate 
or  ol  final  importance. 

Too  Theological — anything  or  any- 
one you  don't  understand  or  don't 
want  to  take  seriously. 

Too  Pious— something  one  avoids 
being  by  not  using  traditional  terms 
or  participating  in  established  re- 
ligious practices  or  institutions. 

Unknowns — what  one  tries  to 
identify  in  chem  lab,  but  can't  with- 
out his  lab  partner. 

Astrophysics — a  specialized  field 
combining  astronomy  and  physics, 
usually  mentioned  by  astronomy 
students  to  awe  freshmen  or  English 
majors. 

Distillation — the  process  of  boiling 
down  lecture  notes  and  condensing 
enough  substance  to  pass  a  chemistry 
quiz. 

Strain — the  fractional  alteration 
which  results  when  a  body  is  de- 
formed, pressured,  or  doesn't  get 
enough  sleep  during  final  exams. 

Critical  Pressure — that  pressure 
above  which  temperature  alone  will 
not  liquefy  a  gas,  at  which  point 
you  must  let  off  steam. 

Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics 
— "Heat  cannot  pass  directly  from  a 
cold  body  to  a  hot  body  of  its  own 
accord"  (unless  they  are  sitting  very 
close,  holding  hands,  etc.). 

Couple — two  equal  and  opposite 
parallel  forces  separated  by  a  distance. 
in  physics;  not  to  be  confused  with 
dating  couples  on  weekends. 

A  Clarification — to  fill  in  the  back- 
ground with  obscure  details  so  that 
the    foreground    goes    underground. 
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Among  thousands  serving  higher  education  are  these  five 


Unusual  Methodists 


Dr.   Klopsteg 


Research   scientist. 


TEACHER,  AUTHOR,  MINISTER,  COOK.  As  a 
sdrl  in  rural  New  York,  Georgia  Harkness  dreamed  of 
becoming  a  missionary.  Prevented  by  family  considera- 
tions from  pursuing  that  ambition,  she  taught  high- 
school  Latin  and  French  for  several  years,  then  enrolled 
at  Boston  University  for  courses  in  philosophy  and 
theology.  "For  the  first  time,"  she  said  later,  "'1  had  found 
something   that    really   challenged    my    enthusiasm." 

In  the  36  years  since  she  was  ordained  into  the  min- 
istry, Georgia  Harkness  has  been  challenging  Methodists 
— perhaps  more  than  any  other  woman  <>i  her  lime. 
Through  her  teaching  (at  Elmira  and  Mount  Holyoke 
Colleges,  Garrett  Theological  Seminary,  and  Pacific 
School  ol  Religion),  and  her  writings  (24  books,  numer- 
ous poems  and  hymns).  Dr.  Harkness  has  become  one 
of  Methodism's  most  influential  leaders. 

Now  retired  from  active  teaching,  she  continues  to 
write  and  to  practice  her  lavoriie  hobby-  cooking.  1  [er 
specialty:  mince  chiffon  pie. 
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FAR-RANGING  PHYSICIST.  Physics  lab,  history 
library,  archery  field — all  are  home  territory  to  Paul  E. 
Klopsteg,  professor  emeritus  of  applied  science  at 
Methodist-related  Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 
Illinois.  Since  1930,  Dr.  Klopsteg  has  combined  re- 
search into  15th-century  Turkish  archery  with  studies 
of  the  transfer  of  energy  from  a  bowman's  biceps  to  the 
flight  of  an  arrow.  Result:  a  design  change  in  bows  so 
archers  can  send  arrows  farther  and  faster  with  no  in- 
creased pull  on  the  bowstring. 

This  study  is  only  one  of  the  many  wide-ranging 
interests  of  this  remarkable  man.  A  former  board  mem- 
ber at  Covenant  Church  in  Evanston,  he  also  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  American  Institute  of  Physics,  and 
National  Science  Foundation,  of  which  he  was  associate 
director.  For  10  years,  he  headed  the  National  Research 
Council's  Committee  on  Artificial  Limbs — and  prosthetic 
devices  for  amputees  were  vastly  improved. 

A  seasoned  traveler.  Dr.  Klopsteg's  longest  excursion 
was  in  1951  when,  with  Mrs.  Klopsteg,  he  spent  six  weeks 
as  advisor  to  the  University  of  the  Punjab.  At  home  in 
Glenview,  Ilk,  the  couple  shares  more  mundane  chores 
— like  the  care  of  their  beautiful  vard.  She  tends  the 
flowers    while   Dr.   Klopsteg  has   charge  of   the    lawn. 


Dr.    Harkness 


Preacher  teacher. 


PREACHER-PROFESSOR.  The  name  Charles  A. 
Coulson  may  not  be  familiar  to  many  Americans,  but 
among  British  Methodists  and  math  students  Dr. 
Coulson's  identity  is  no  mystery.  The  Oxford  University 
professor,  author  oi  seven  hooks  (including  three  school 
texts),  also  is  a  Methodist  lav  preacher,  a  recent  vice- 
president  oi  the  British  Methodist  Conference,  .u^\  dele- 
gate to  1956  aud  1%1  World  Methodist  Council  meetings 
in  Lake  funaluska,  N.C.,  .\\i<.\  Oslo.  Norway. 

An  able  broadcaster  ami  lecturer.  Dr.  Coulson  has 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  Asia,  speaking  on 
subjects  in  which  he  is  keenly  interested:  world  peace, 
social  problems,  and  Christian  education.  At  home,  he 
is  a  leader  in  numerous  organizations,  including  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  and  the  English  Youth 
Hostel  Association.  Married  and  the  father  ol  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  Dr.  Coulson  occasionally  Ends  time 
to  engage  in  a  favorite  pastime — mountaineering. 


Dr.  Coulson  .  .  .  Mathematical  Methodist. 


COAST-TO-COAST  CAREER.  Arthur  S.  Flemming 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
cabinet  of  former  President  Eisenhower — has  had  a 
continent-spanning  career  in  college  administration. 
Alter  earning  his  master  ot  arts  degree  at  American 
University,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  ll)2S,  he  stayed  on  as 
instructor,  then  director,  of  the  university's  school  of 
public  affairs.  In  1948,  he  returned  to  Ohio  Weslcvan 
University — where  he  had  earned  his  bachelor's  degree 
— to  serve  as  president.  Completing  a  33-year  academic 
trek  from  coast  to  coast  in  1961,  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  7,400-student  University  of  Oregon. 

Sandwiched  between  academic  appointments  have 
been  years  of  distinguished  public  service  under  former 
Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Eisenhower.  He  was 
closely  associated  with  a  fourth  chief  executive,  Herbert 
Hoover,  as  a  member  of  two  Commissions  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 

A  former  Ohio  Conference  lay  leader,  Dr.  Flemming 
now  is  a  member  of  Eugene's  First  Church  and  serves 
as  chairman  of  its  commission  on  education. 


DRAMATICS  DIRECTOR.  Even  Texas  is  too  small  to 
contain  Zula  Holcomb  Pearson's  influence.  In  the  26 
years  that  she  has  taught  speech  and  drama  at  Lon 
Morris  College,  the  small  Methodist-related  junior  col- 
lege in  Jacksonville,  Tex.,  has  achieved  national  acclaim 
for  the  quality  of  its  dramatics  program.  Under  Mrs. 
Pearson's  skillful  direction,  rank  amateurs  have  blos- 
somed into  talented  troupers,  many  going  on  to  profes- 
sional success.  Powerful  productions  by  her  Masque  and 
Wig  performers  have  challenged  and  inspired  national 
Methodist  youth  and  student  conferences. 

The  unassuming  head  of  the  Lon  Morris  fine  arts 
department  is  the  wife  of  a  biology  professor  on  the  same 
faculty  and  the  mother  of  twins,  Molly  and  Mike,  now 
22.  A  teacher  at  Jacksonville  High  School  before  joining 
the  college  staff,  Mrs.  Pearson  has  made  drama  a  civic 
project,  too.  Among  her  efforts:  a  highly  successful 
children's  theater  and  massive  pageants  with  a  cast  of  500 
for  the  Jacksonville  Tomato  Festival. 
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Dr.  Flemming  .  .  .  Statesman,  administrator. 

Mrs.  Pearson  .  .  .  Talent  scout. 


MIDMONTH  POWWOW 


What's  Ahead  for 


President  of  Atlanta's 
Morehouse  College,  Dr.  Mays, 
A.B.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
is  a  past  president  of  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund. 


Our  Negro  Schools? 


When  compulsory  school  segregation  was  outlawed  in  1954,  many 
people  said  Negro  colleges  no  longer  were  needed  and  would  soon 
disappear.  Now,  8  years  later,  there  are  in  the  U.S.  116  institutions  of 
higher  learning  which  are  entirely  or  predominantly  Negro.  Typically 
small  and  substandard  academically — only  55  are  fully  accredited — 
they  enroll  nearly  80  percent  (90,000)  of  all  Negro  college  students. 
The  12  Methodist-related  schools — 11  of  them  accredited — are  bigger 
and  better  than  most.  Others,  lacking  either  strong  church  or  state 
support,  face  the  future  uncertainly.  Below  is  an  appraisal  of  the  prob- 
lem by  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  with  comments  by  Negro  leaders. — EDS. 
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OW  THAT  compulsory  segre- 
gation in  education  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional,  we  repeatedly  hear 
the  question:  "What  will  become  of 
the  Negro  colleges?"  It  is  asked  not 
only  by  well-meaning  whites,  but  by 
sympathetic  Negroes  as  well,  and  it 
is  an  unfortunate  question. 

It  implies  that  Negro  colleges — 
particularly  those  privately  endowed 
— no  longer  are  needed,  or  that  they 
are  not  good  enough  to  survive  in  an 
integrated  society.  Neither  of  the 
implications  is  correct.  Moreover,  tax- 
supported  state  colleges  seem  destined 
not  only  to  survive,  but  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

Since  1935,  when  the  courts  com- 
pelled the  University  of  Maryland 
law  school  to  admit  a  Negro, 
southern  states  have  moved  rapidlv 
to  equalize  educational  opportunities 
and  facilities  for  Negroes.  Some  of 
them  obviously  were  prodded  by 
hopes  of  easing  Negro  pressure  on 
formerly  all-white  schools,  but — for 
one  reason  or  another — their  legisla- 
tures have  stepped  up  appropriations 
to  state  Negro  colleges. 

We  may  not  always  admire  the 
motives  behind  the  increased  funds, 
but  we  can  applaud  the  results. 
Negro    colleges    have    been    able    to 


improve  their  staffs  and  expand  their 
plants.  Many  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  schools  in  their  areas. 

The  future  of  private  colleges  is 
less  secure.  It  might  even  be  termed 
precarious.  However,  this  is  not  be- 
cause the  schools  are  inferior — or 
unneeded — but  because  of  their  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  adequate  financial 
support. 

The  problems  which  plague  all  pri- 
vate colleges  are  intensified  for  Negro 
schools.  Their  students  come  from  an 
economically  deprived  group,  and 
their  alumni  have  not  accumulated 
great  wealth.  The  wealthy  white 
South  does  not  yet  support  Negro 
schools  as  wholeheartedly  as  it  does 
white  schools.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
optimistic. 

"Negro  colleges"  will  cease  to  exist 
■ — but  only  as  they  become  integrated 
institutions  serving  all  the  people. 
The  alumni  will  have  to  contribute 
more,  fees  must  be  increased,  more 
generous  private  gilts  will  be  needed. 
and  a  federal  program  of  assistance 
must  be  developed.  But  the  job  can 
be  done,  and  Negro  schools  will  con- 
tinue to  make  great  contributions  to 
the  South  and  to  the  nation. 

The  idea  that  a  college  may  not 
be  any  good  if  it  is  for  Negroes  prob- 


ably originates  in  the  inferiority 
complex  of  the  Negro  and  the 
superiority  complex  of  the  white.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  justified  by  the 
facts.  It  ignores  the  peculiar  function 
— and  the  unique  qualifications — of 
the  Negro  colleges.  It  also  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  best  private  Negro 
schools  are  better  than  many  of  the 
white  colleges  in  their  areas. 

A  Negro  school's  students  fre- 
quently come  from  backgrounds  of 
semiliteracy,  poverty,  and  cultural 
isolation;  and  it  may  be  the  only 
school  open  to  them.  At  the  same 
time,  because  faculty  members  often 
come  from  similar  backgrounds,  it 
is  eminently  equipped  to  make  these 
students  strive  and  aspire  more 
nobly. 

If,  for  some  reason,  all  Negro  col- 
leges were  suddenly  closed,  I  believe 
SO  percent  of  all  Negro  college  stu- 
dents would  have  nowhere  to  go,  and 
the  number  of  Negroes  entering  col- 
lege in  the  immediate  future  would 
be  greatly  reduced. 

Of  course.  Negro  schools  cannot 
be  justified  merely  because  they  meet 
a  special  need.  They  also  must  equip 
their  graduates  to  compete  successful- 
ly in  every  area  of  life.  As  they  per- 
form   this    function — and    as    they 
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prepare  for  a  larger  role  -they  must 
emphasize  excellence  in  education 
while  remaining  keenly  aware  ol  the 
disabilities  peculiar  to  deprived  stu 

dents.  This  is  the  direction  in  which 
forward-looking  Negro  colleges  now 
are  moving. 

The  belief  that  Negro  schools  no 
longer  are  needed,  1  believe,  proceeds 
hum  two  false  assumptions:  (1) 
that  Negro  students  will  desert 
Negro  schools  as  white  colleges  in 
the  South  open  their  doors  to  them, 
and  (2)  that  white  students  will  not 
attend    formerly   all-Negro   schools. 

Even  it  they  wanted  to,  tew-  stu- 
dents could  flee  the  Negro  colleges 
lor  white  institutions.  The  much- 
heralded  integration  of  the  South's 
schools  is,  in  most  cases,  token 
integration  at  best.  I  tear  that  the 
situation  will  improve  slowly. 

The  University  of  Virginia  first 
accepted  Negro  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  1950,  yet  it  had  only  six 
Negro  undergraduates  enrolled  a 
year  ago.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  which  was  integrated  at 
the  undergraduate  level  in  1955,  also 
had  six  Negro  undergraduates  in  the 
1%1  spring  semester.  The  same  situa- 
tion  prevails  virtually  throughout  the 
South,  even  though  nearly  all  Negro 


schools    .ue    greatly     overcrowded. 
In    Texas    ami    tlu     District    ol 

Columbia,  where  integration  is  pro- 
ceeding  at    a    taster    pace,  the    Negro 

schools  still  are  overflowing.  This 
indicates    that    Negroes    will     not 

abandon  one  school  and  tlock  to 
another  simply  because  the  latter  is 
predominantly  white.  They  will 
choose  good  schools,  no  matter  what 
their  background. 

The  integration  ot  previously  all- 
Negro  schools  has  been  tar  more 
heartening  and  successful,  even 
though  less  publicized.  Last  year  I 
sent  questionnaires  to  43  predomi- 
nantly Negro  colleges,  and  received 
replies  from  38.  Twenty  of  the 
schools  said  they  had  enrolled  white 
students  since  1954.  West  Virginia 
State  College  reported  that  it  gradu- 
ated 41  white  students  in  I960. 
Howard  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  a  long  and  successful  rec- 
ord of  enrolling  and  graduating 
white  students. 

This  development  points  the  way 
to  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
Negro  schools:  they  can  become  the 
country's  first  truly  interracial,  inter- 
cultural,  and  international  centers  of 
education.  The  climate  is  ripe  for 
faculties    and    student    bodies    com- 


posed ol  people  ol  every  race,  nation 
ality,  culture,  .mil  religion. 
Negro  colleges  have  no  prejudices 

lo    overcome,    or     tears     to     subdue. 

They  have  been  "segregated" — but 
not  "segregating" — institutions.  Un- 
hindered by  the  traditions  and 
ciisinms  o|   du-  past,  they  are  tree  to 

become  ongoing  experiments  in 
democratic  education.  This  fact  alone 
justifies  the  existence  ol  the  so-called 
Negro  colleges,  but — as  I  have  said 
— there  are  many  reasons  why  they 
must   continue  to  serve. 

Confronted  as  we  are  with  d.iss 
room  and  teacher  shortages,  plus  pre- 
dictions that  college  enrollments  will 
double  in  10  years,  it  would  be  lolly 
not  to  utilize  the  educational  facilities 
and  trained  faculties  ot  the  Negro 
schools.  They  meet  the  special  needs 
resulting  from  three  centuries  of  dis- 
ability, and  they  are  demonstrating 
their  ability  to  serve  all  society. 

If  these  schools  are  closed  merely 
because  they  have  served  only 
Negroes  in  the  past,  we  will  be  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  harsher  form  of 
discrimination  than  they  have  yet 
experienced.  If  we  do  not  realize  their 
unique  possibilities,  we  will  miss  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities  we  have 
yet  had  in  the  field  of  education. 


'They  are  among  our  most  precious  possessions' 

Declares  Percy  L.  Julian,  President,  Julian  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Franklin  Park  III. 


To  ASK  WHAT  will  become  of 
Negro  colleges  in  an  integrated 
society  is — as  Dr.  Mays  so  aptly  puts 
it — to  ask  "an  unfortunate  question." 
It  implies,  first  of  all,  that  granting 
Negro  students  freedom  of  selection 
by  removing  racial  stigma  will,  per  se, 
result  in  most  of  them  flocking  to 
predominantly  white  colleges.  This 
is  specious  reasoning,  and  no  doubt 
will  prove  false. 

More  significantly,  the  question 
misunderstands — even  insults — the 
Negro's  valiant  struggle  against  piti- 
less and  age-old  public  defamation. 
This  struggle  has  its  roots  in  the 
American  Dream,  springing  from 
the  Negro's  yearning  for  some 
guarantee  of  respect  and  dignity  for 
his   children.  Negroes   do   not  seek 


association  with  whites  merely  for 
that  association's  sake. 

When  one  asks  for  freedom  from 
the  necessity  of  publicly  identifying 
himself  by  wearing  the  Star  of  David 
in  his  lapel,  it  does  not  mean  that  his 
reverence  for  the  star  is  any  less. 

The  question  also  is  loaded  with 
the  poorly  concealed  inference  that 
Negro  colleges  have  nothing  of  abid- 
ing value  to  offer  to  American  stu- 
dents. To  say  this  is  untrue  is  an 
understatement.  Certainly,  the  loss  of 
such  private  institutions  as  Fisk, 
Morehouse,  Talladega,  Tuskegee, 
Lincoln,  Howard,  and  others — all 
rich  in  cultural  and  historial  signifi- 
cance— would  deprive  America  of 
some  of  her  most  precious  posses- 
sions.    I     doubt     that     thoughtful 


Dr.  Julian,  A.B.,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
Ph.D.,  is  a  trustee  of  fire  colleges, 
a  deacon  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  a  linguist,  a  social-welfare 
leader,  and  one  of  America's 
top  research  chemists. 


Negroes,  or  thoughtful  whites,  will 
let  them  die. 

Instead,  I  firmly  believe  that  these 
schools  will — like  Oberlin,  DePauw, 
Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Emory,  and 
Berea — continue  as  stalwart  builders 
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of    American    families    and    values. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  they  will, 
because  of  their  special  traditions  and 
experiences,  so  grow  in  academic 
excellence  that  they  will  attract 
faculties  and  students  from  America's 
intellectual  aristocracy — in  the  South, 
as  well  as  the  North — when  it  is  no 
longer  a  disgrace  to  seek  the  truth 
together. 

As  for  the  state-supported  Negro 
colleges,  I  believe  that  the  South 
soon  will  recognize  the  folly  of  main- 
taining two  independent  university 
systems  and  find  a  way  to  diminish 
the  drain  upon  its  resources.  All  col- 
leges undoubtedly  will  be  joined  in 


statewide  university  systems,  with 
each  assigned  specific  functions  and 
facilities,  and  with  each  open  to  all 
students — regardless  of  race. 

West  Virginia  State  College,  which 
now  has  a  significant  number  of 
white  students  enrolled,  seems  to 
point  the  way  to  an  intelligent  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

In  view  of  the  population  explosion 
and  increasing  life  expectancy,  we 
cannot  seriously  consider  the  forfei- 
ture of  100-year-old  educational  cen- 
ters. We  shall  need — indeed,  badly 
need — to  enrich  the  facilities,  facul- 
ties, and  curricula  of  all  sound 
institutions.  The  United  Negro  Col- 


lege Fund,  which  provides  financial 
assistance  for  Negro  students  and 
private  Negro  colleges,  has  a  role  to 
play  in  this  process.  Still  it  is  but  the 
forerunner  of  a  larger  effort  which 
will  guarantee  needed  educational 
opportunity  and  growth. 

Most  Negro  colleges  have  become 
institutions  of  merit  on  pitifully  little. 
What  might  they  not  do  if  our  citi- 
zenry lifts  them  out  of  financial  and 
cultural  isolation:  This  is  the  chal- 
lenge— not  only  to  the  Negro  colleges 
but  to  a  wiser  and  awakening 
America.  I  believe  that  we  will  meet 
it  together,  and  emerge  triumphant. 
Indeed,  we  must. 


'They  will  be  simply  colleges — not  Negro  colleges' 

Predicts  M.  LaFayette  Harris,  Bishop,  Atlantic  Coast  Area,  The  Methodist  Church 


1  HE  NEGRO  schools  established 
in  the  wake  of  the  Civil  War  were 
confronted  with  one  over-riding  task: 
proving  the  educability  of  the  Negro 
in  a  society  dominated  by  a  concept 
of  racial  superiority.  Although  called 
colleges,  these  institutions  had  to  be- 
gin by  teaching  the  three  Rs  to  people 
who  had  been  cut  off  from  their  old 
culture  and  not  yet  admitted  to  the 
new. 

Gradually,  as  the  Negro  grew  in 
competence,  his  schools  became 
academies.  Finally — in  the  second 
quarter  of  this  century — they  evolved 
into  true  Negro  colleges  with  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  accreditation  on 
regional  and  national  levels. 

This  evolutionary  process  now  is 
well  into  its  final  stage.  As  racial 
segregation  recedes  into  history,  so 
will  its  principal  institutional  image. 
The  colleges  will  remain,  but  the 
word  "Negro" — used  to  identify  the 
special  role  they  fulfilled — will  dis- 
appear as  the  institutions  themselves 
blend  into  the  overall  educational 
system. 

As  Negro  colleges  become  simply 
colleges,  America's  educational  and 
cultural  horizons  will  be  broadened. 
Because  of  their  heritage,  Negro 
schools  are  uniquely   committed   to 


the  spiritual  rehabilitation  of  men. 
The  products  of  devoted  Christians 
who  gave  of  their  talents,  their  sub- 
stance, and  even  their  lives,  they  are 
the  avenues  of  expression  for  a 
powerful  spirit  of  concern. 

Built  as  they  are  on  faith  in  God 
and  trust  in  man,  Negro  colleges 
have  become  incubators  of  co-opera- 
tive and  creative  efforts  across  racial 
lines,  natural  laboratories  for  research 
in  human  relations,  and  a  major 
means  of  communication  between 
ethnic  groups.  In  100  years,  they  have 
progressed  from  proving  the  Negro's 
educability  to  demonstrating  his  ac- 
ceptability. 

The  special  role  thrust  upon  Negro 
colleges  has  yielded  still  another 
dividend.  They  and  their  students 
have  been  exposed  not  only  to  the 
best  produced  by  all  men,  but  also  to 
the  original  creations  of  the  Negro, 
thus  providing  them  an  unequaled 
perspective  of  world  culture. 

These,  then,  are  the  special  quali- 
fications which  the  so-called  Negro 
colleges  will  bring  to  the  total  Ameri- 
can educational  picture.  In  a  centurv 
of  catching  up  and  keeping  up.  they 
have  vindicated  the  biological  axiom 
— "only  the  fittest  survive."  Ac- 
customed to  discipline  and  sacrifice, 


Bishop  Harris,  an  Ail-American 
football  star  in  college,  was  elected  to 
the  episcopacy  in  1960  after  24 
years  as  president  of  Philander  Smith 
College.  He  holds  B.S.,  B.D.,  D.D., 
S.T.M.,  and  PhJD.  degrees. 


and  unspoiled  by  a  sense  of  pride  and 
security,  they  are  eminently  equipped 
to  meet  the  educational  challenges 
which  we  face. 

In  the  future,  only  two  questions 
should  be  asked  of  any  college:  (1) 
Does  it  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  its  area:  and  (2)  Does  it  provide 
quality  education: 

I  think  most  Negro  colleges  will 
be  able  to  answer  "yes"  to  these 
exacting  criteria.  Born  of  powerful 
social  and  cultural  forces,  they  have 
constantly  adjusted  to  new  roles  as 
our  values  changed.  They  are  deserv- 
ing of  our  support,  and  our  prayers, 
as  they  strive  to  take  that  final  step 
which  leads  to  their  proper  place  in 
American  life. 
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"I  stopped.  .  .  .  No,  I  thought, 

no  arguing  or  prodding.  I  crumpled 

the  sheet  of  paper  and  tossed 

it  into  the  wastebasket." 


*wk 
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HE  BREEZE  stirring  the  cur- 
tains over  the  kitchen  sink  was  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  June.  But  as  I 
washed  the  supper  dishes  for  my 
husband  to  dry,  I  stared  bleakly  into 
the  velvety  duskiness  outside. 

In  other  years,  a  June  night  like 
this  would  have  meant  a  crowd  of 
girls  in  for  potluck  supper,  with  our 
daughter  Janie  the  gayest  spirit  in 
the  group.  Tonight,  by  contrast,  our 
biii  frame  house  seemed  tired  in  its 
emptiness.  Janie  was  not  coming 
home  from  college — she  was  staying 
for  the  summer  session.  And  I  was 
having  one  of  my  periodic  spasms 
of  loneliness  for  our  daughter. 

Right  now,  she  probably  was  dash- 
ing off  for  the  library  to  study  for 
exams,  forgetting  at  least  one  book 
and  laughing  more  than  anyone  else. 

I  put  the  last  pan  into  the  dish 
drainer  and  watched  my  husband 
wipe  it  skillfully.  Then,  putting  it 
in  the  cupboard,  he  squared  his 
shoulders  and  gave  me  a  quick  kiss: 
"I  have  to  go  to  the  board  meeting. 
Give  my  love  to  Janie  if  you  write." 

Walter's  car  was  backing  out  of  the 
driveway  when  I  switched  off  the 
kitchen  light  and  went  slowly  into 


the  living  room.  I  sat  down  at  the 
desk.  For  a  week,  no  letter  had  come 
from  Janie,  and  even  though  it  was 
exam  time  I  was  worried. 

"Janie  dear,"  I  began  confidently, 
"you  really  must  write  home  more 
often  this  summer.  Your  father  asks 
every  night  if  we  got  a  letter  from 
'Freckle-Face'  today.  Isn't  it  funny 
how  he  calls  you  that,  as  if  you  still 
were  a  little  girl?  He  takes  all  your 
letters  to  the  office  and  shows  them 
to  everybody.  You  really  must " 

I  stopped  short.  No,  I  thought,  no 
arguing  and  prodding.  I  crumpled 
the  sheet  of  paper  and  tossed  it  into 
the  wastebasket. 

"Dear  Janie,"  I  tried  again.  "There 
is  an  emptiness  about  the  house  when 
you're  away,  but  it's  an  emptiness 
full  of  delightful  memories  of  a 
little  freckle-faced  girl  who  has 
grown  into  a  lovely  young  lady 
whose  parents  are  very  proud  of  her." 

Yes,  this  was  better,  and  it  was 
honestly  the  way  I  felt.  I  paused, 
remembering  her  last  letter. 

"I'd  like  to  stay  this  summer,"  she 
had  written,  "and  take  a  course  in 
psychology.  I'm  thinking  of  making 
it   my   major    instead   of   education, 


and  I  need  to  find  out  before  fall." 

How  could  I  gently  indicate  the 
concern  that  letter  had  caused  us? 

"Your  father  and  I  have  so  many 
dreams  and  hopes  for  you,  dear,"  I 
continued,  "and  we've  been  a  little 
upset  lately  by  your  uncertainty  about 
what  you'd  like  to  do.  You  know, 
I've  alwavs  hoped  you  would  be  a 
teacher.  There  are  so  many  oppor- 
tunities here  now,  with  the  new 
school,  and  you  could  come  back  and 
get  a  good  job  from  the  start — be 
right  here  at  home " 

There  I  was,  preaching  again.  But 
it  was  important  that  she  get  into  the 
right  thing.  Sometimes  a  girl  needs 
somebody  wiser  and  more  experi- 
enced to  guide  her.  Besides,  this 
wasn't  prodding,  it  was  just  pointing 
out  the  advantages  of  one  thing  over 
another. 

"And  this  Bill  you  wrote  about  re- 
cently. We  want  you  to  have  friends, 
Janie,  but  remember  you're  too 
young  to  get  serious  about  anyone. 
Besides,  we  know  nothing  of  his 
background — it's  not  like  he  were 
one  of  the  young  fellows  from  our 
church. 

"Remember    your    first   date,   and 
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Bishop  Nail 

Ansivers  Questions 

About 

Your 
Faith 

and 


Your  Church 


Wi 


hat  is  Christian  living  anyway? 


It  is  ethics — putting  into  everyday 
practice  the  principles  of  right  living. 
It  is  knowledge,  too — understanding 
the  ways  of  God.  It  is  the  forgiveness 
of  siri  by  means  of  the  exchange 
which  God  effects  between  divine 
and  human  life,  and  this  changes  the 


relationships  between  man  and  man. 
It  is  service,  too — self-giving  as  the 
highest  expression  of  self.  Remember 
what  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  says: 
"No  man  can  be  himself  until  he  gets 
out  of  himself  into  work  with  which 
he  identifies  himself." 


w„ 


hat  is  'speaking  in  tongues'? 

This  is  a  reference  to  the  promise 
of  Mark  16:17  and  the  achievements 
recorded  in  Acts  2:3-4  and  Acts 
19:6,  when  the  faithful  spoke  in 
languages  unknown  to  those  who 
listened. 

Almost  all  present-day  speakers 
in  tongues  use  a  patois  that  sounds 
like  the  babble  of  children  before 
they  learn  words. 


Paul  did  not  disparage  speaking 
in  tongues,  but  he  rated  it  below 
prophesying.  In  1  Corinthians  14:18- 
19  he  wrote:  "I  thank  God  that  I 
speak  in  tongues  more  than  you  all; 
nevertheless,  in  church  I  would 
rather  speak  five  words  with  my 
mind,  in  order  to  instruct  others, 
than  ten  thousand  words  in  a 
tongue." 


Wi 


hat  are  the  'keys  of  the  Kingdom'? 


Surely  not  the  power  of  admitting 
or  excluding  men  at  the  gate  of 
heaven,  even  though  some  churches 
so  misinterpret  Matthew   16:19. 

The  power  of  the  keys  (the  power 
to  bind  or  loose,  to  forbid  or  permit) 
was  the  power  that  Jesus  was  con- 
tinually using  as  he  sought  to  meet 
man  in  his  need.  Hut,  as  James  D. 


Wi. 


hat  is  the  Church? 

It  is  really  not  begging  the  ques- 
tion to  say  that  "the  Church  is  the 
Church."  It  is  a  divine-human 
institution,  not  merely  man-made. 

Hear  Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley: 
"A  church  is  not  a  museum,  an 
exhibition  ol  saints,  a  show-ring  ol 
pious  purebreds.  A  church  is  a 
school,  a  group  ol  people  in  various 
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Smart  points  out  in  The  Rebirth  of 
Ministry,  "The  word  that  was  an 
open  door  to  one  man  was  a  closed 
door  to  another."  The  publican  and 
sinner  went  into  the  Kingdom  but 
the  Pharisee  stayed  out. 

In  this  sense,  the  man  himseli 
turns  the  keys  as  he  meets  or  fails 
to  meet  requisites  of  discipleship. 


stages  of  development,  from  begin- 
ners in  the  Christian  life  with  the 
dirt  of  the  world  still  on  them  to 
those  clad   in   the   robes   of   saints." 


Minister,  author,  traveler.  Bishop  Xall  of 
the  Minnesota  Area  is  familiar  with  the 
World  church  from  firsthand  observation  and 
is  ideallu  Qualified  to  answer  questions  about 
your  faith   and   your  church. 


how  I  waited  up  for  you,  and  we 
talked  till  almost  morning?  I  wish 
we  could  do  that  still  .  .  ." 

With  a  swift  motion  I  crumpled 
that  sheet,  too,  and  threw  it  away. 
Let's  face  it,  I  told  myself,  my  feel- 
ings were  hurt  because  Janie  didn't 
seem  to  want  to  come  home,  didn't 
seem  to  need  us. 

What  did  I  really  want  for  my 
daughter-  Did  I  want  her  to  be 
dependent  on  me  all  her  1  i f e  ?  Did 
I  want  her  vocation  and  friends 
selected  for  her? 

Of  course  not.  I  wanted  a  self- 
confident  Janie,  creative  in  her  own 
right.  Then  what  could  I  do  for  her, 
so  far  away? 

Finally,  I  picked  up  the  pen  and 
began  once  again: 

"Janie,  I  promise  you  I  will  never 
again  try  to  run  your  life,  but  I  will 
always  stand  by,  ready  to  help  when 
you  need  me.  I  promise  I  will  let 
you  truly  grow  up,  and  I  trust  you 
to  make  your  own  decisions,  find 
your  own  place  of  service,  your  own 
satisfaction  in  living. 

"I  promise  I  will  try  harder  to 
make  my  life  a  source  of  inspiration, 
and  this  home  a  haven  of  undemand- 
ing love.  You  see,  darling,  what  I 
really  want  is  for  you  to  become  your 
own  best  self.  I  promise  to  do  everv- 


STRESS  ON   FAMILY  LIVING 

The  challenges  which  confront 
Christian  families  in  this  age  of  rapid 
social  and  scientific  change  will  be 
discussed  at  Methodism's  National 
Conference  on  Family  Life  in  Chicago 
October  19-21.  TOGETHER  is  co- 
operating by  dedicating  its  September 
issue  to  Family  Living,  1962,  and  by 
directing  the  search  for  the  1962 
Methodist  Family-of-the-Year. — EDS. 


thing  I  can — with  all  the  wisdom  I 
can  muster,  and  with  God's  help — 
to  help  you  realize  this  goal." 

Was  this  the  right  way  to  write  to 
her?  Just  then  the  kitchen  door 
opened.  I  glanced  at  the  clock.  Yes, 
1  had  spent  all  evening  writing  to 
Janie,  and  Walter  was  home. 

He  came  to  stand  behind  me,  and 
I  handed  him  my  letter.  As  he  read 
it,  I  watched  his  face.  It  told  me  what 
I  needed  to  know.  Yes.  this  was  the 
right  approach.  And  I  had  moved 
one  step  farther  into  maturity  myself. 
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Methodism's 
Splendid 
Obsession 


X  HE  PEOPLE  Called  Methodists  have  grown  from  a  cam- 
pus club  of  perhaps  5  members  at  ivied  Oxford  University  in 
England  to  20  millions  around  the  world  today.  How?  Why? 
There  are  many  answers.  But  certainly  one  of  the  chiefest  is 
the  passion  of  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  the  five-foot-four  preacher- 
author-teacher  to  join  "knowledge  and  vital  piety!'  To  glimpse 
how  this  idea  caught  on  in  America,  read  this  extract  from 
Minutes  of  Several  Conversations  between  Bishops  Thomas 
Coke  and  Francis  Asbury  at  the  Baltimore  conference  that 
started  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1784: 

5.  Preach  expressly  on  Education.  "But  I  have  no  Gift  for  this!'  Gift  or 
no  Gift,  you  are  to  do  it;  else  you  are  not  called  to  be  a  Methodist  preacher: 
Do  it  as  you  can,  till  you  can  do  it  as  you  would.  Pray  earnestly  for  the 
Gift,  and  use  the  Means  for  it. 

This  splendid  obsession — reaching  out  to  help  others — helps 
explain  how  Methodism  girdled  the  globe! 


Today  Oxford  visitors  asking  to  see 

where  John  Wesley  lived  are  shown  this  corner 

of  Lincoln  College  quadrangle.  Here  in  the  late  IJ20S, 

as  alumnus  of  Christ  Church  College  and  a  teaching 

fellow,  he  joined  a  student  group  called  the 

Holy  Club,  better  remembered  as  Methodists. 


Hope  died  twice  in  flame 

at  Co\esbury ,  but  from  ashes 

rose  a  thousand  schools. 


Cokesbury  Tradition  Lives 

WHEN  COKESBURY  College  burned  for  the  second  time  in  1795, 
Bishop  Asbury  hardly  knew  whether  to  sorrow  or  to  rejoice  [see  page  2]. 
"Would  any  man  give  me  50  thousand  dollars  per  year  to  do  and  suffer  again 
what  I  have  done  for  that  house,  I  would  not  do  it"  he  said. 

By  1830,  Methodism — now  with  nearly  500,000  members — was  again  on 
the  educational  march.  Within  the  next  30  years,  35  colleges  had  been  estab- 
lished— and  eight  of  them  survive  today.  Historians  say  Methodism  in  Amer- 
ica has  started  some  1,000  schools.  Today  there  are  135  ranging  from  univer- 
sities to  vocational  schools,  and  there  are  53  schools  of  nursing — with  308 
more  schools  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  sponsored  by  the  Board  of 
Missions  and  its  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service. 


Randolph-Macon  College, 
chartered  by  Virginia 
in  1830,  has  become 
three  schools: 
Randolph-Macon,  for 
men,  at  Ashland; 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's, 
at  Lynchburg;  and 
Randolph-Macon  Academy, 
for  boys,  at  Front 
Royal.  Woman's  College 
shown  here  was 
established  in  1891. 
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.  illegheny: 
Presbyterians 
established  it  at 
Meadville, Pa.,  in 

1815.   Methodists   took, 
over  in  1833. 
Martin  Ruter,  its 
auditc  first  president, 
left  by  flatboat  in  1837 
to  gain  fame  as  a 
pioneer  missionary 
educator  in  Texas. 
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HE  FOUR  colleges  featured  on 
these  pages  are  distinguished  in  the 
historical  roll  call  of  Methodism's  135 
church-related  educational  insti- 
tutions. They  are  the  four  oldest — 
but  which  is  the  oldest  depends  upon 
definition.  Does  McKendree  of  Leb- 
anon, 111.,  for  example,  date  from 
its  1828  academy  charter  or  its  college 
legalization  in  1834? 

Then  there's  old  Wesleyan,  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.,  chartered  in  1831 — 
but  not  pictured  here  because  it  is 
no  longer  church-related.  And  Louis- 
burg  (Junior)  College  in  North  Car- 
olina, was  established  in  1787  as  an 
independent  academy  but  not  finan- 
cially affiliated  with  Methodism  until 
1907. 

But  while  the  historians  debate, 
and  a  half  dozen  schools  proudly 
claim  to  be  oldest,  let  not  the  essen- 
tial fact  be  lost: 

The  Cokesbury  tradition  lives! 


McKendree:  It  became  a 

college  in  1834.  The  chapel, 

now  being  restored,  was  cited  by 

a  U.S.  building  survey  as 

possessing  exceptional  historical 

and  architectural  interest. 


Dickinson,  Carlisle,  Pa.:  This  is 
Old  West,  designed  in  1803  by  Benjamin 
Latrobe,  who  also  was  architect  of  the 
U.  S.  Capitol.  First  Presbyterian,  it  was 
acquired  by  Methodists  in  1833. 
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Wesley  Foundation,  University  of  Illinois. 


180  Wesley  Foundations 

WHEREVER  PEOPLE  are,  there  goes  Methodism 
to  serve:  that's  why  circuit  riders  followed  the  frontier 
— and  why  Wesley  Foundations  minister  to  Methodist 
girls  and  boys  at  U.S.  state  or  independent  schools.  The 
first  Wesley  Foundation  was  launched  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  1913.  Today,  there  are  more  than  180,  each 
with  programs  devoted  to  worship,  religious  instruction, 
social  and  training  activities,  and  study  groups.  Meth- 
odist students  constitute  approximately  17  percent — or 
215,014 — of  the  USA's  total  college  enrollment,  according 
to  a  survey  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


Universities  EAST-  to  WEST 
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UNIVERSITY  is  defined  as  an  institution  con- 
cerned with  nearly  all  fields  of  learning.  There  are  eight 
Methodist-related  schools  classified  as  universities,  and 
others — such  as  the  University  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
University  of  Chattanooga — are  coming  up  fast.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  most  of  our  universities  do 
not  tend  to  specialize — some  in  postgraduate  work  or  re- 
search in  a  particular  field,  while  others  stress  the  hu- 
manities, literature,  philosophy  or  art.  But  all  are  con- 
cerned, primarily,  with  universal,  or  general  knowledge. 
In  addition  to  its  eight  great  universities  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  Methodism  is  proud  of  others  that  were  once 
related  but  for  a  variety  of  historical  reasons  no  longer 
are  directly  church-connected.  Among  these  are  such  dis- 
tinguished schools  as  Vanderbilt  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles. 


Methodism's  dream  came  true  in  1958  when 

American  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  added  a 

School  of  International  Service.  It  is  the 

only  full-fledged  university  supported 

by  the  entire  Methodist  Church. 


An  inspiring  sight  on  Boston  University's 

campus  is  Marsh  Chapel.  The  School  of  Theology, 

of  which  it  is  a  part,  was  founded 

by  Methodists  in  1839.  For  many  years,  it 

was  the  only  Methodist  seminary. 
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UNIVERSITIES,    AND 
WESLEY   FOUNDATIONS 


THE  guide  which  follows  will  prove  to  you — student, 
parent,  minister,  and  school  counselor — a  rich  source 
of  information  about  educational  institutions  related  to 
The  Methodist  Church.  Not  all  your  questions  will  be 
answered  in  these  pages,  but  more  important  you  will 
be  led  to  ask  the  right  questions  for  yourself. 

What  is  to  be  found  here?  First  of  all,  there  is  a  list  of 
institutions  by  type — universities,  schools  of  theology, 
four-year  colleges,  two-year  colleges,  secondary  and 
special  schools.  In  each  case,  the  location  is  given  and 
the  size  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  to  be 
found.  There  are  advantages  to  being  in  a  large  city 
but  advantages  also  in  attending  a  college  in  a  smaller 
community. 

The  listed  accreditations  will  tell  you  whether  or  not 
the  school  is  approved  by  the  regional  accrediting 
agency.  The  credits  of  an  "approved"  college  or  univer- 
sity are  acceptable  without  condition  by  other  under- 
graduate and  graduate  institutions.  Some  unaccredited 
schools  are  making  rapid  strides  toward  approval,  but 
if  you  are  considering  one  of  these  write  to  find  out 
where  credits  are  acceptable. 

Tuition,  fees,  and  room  and  board  are  subject  to 
considerable  variation  from  year  to  year  and  from  one 
course  to  another.  Be  sure  the  figures  are  clarified  for 
you  before  you  register.  Total  costs  do  not,  of  course, 
include  clothes,  books,  or  incidentals.  Every  school  has 
scholarships  for  those  who  can  qualify,  loan  funds,  and 
a  number  of  on-campus  jobs.  It  is  better  not  to  work 
during  the  first  semester  if  this  is  possible.  Remember 
the  availability  of  the  Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund. 

The  enrollment  in  most  institutions  is  gradually  inching 
up.  Yet  you  can  tell  pretty  well  from  these  figures  how 
large  the  student  body  is.  Some  students  do  better  in 
a  large  institution,  others  in  a  small  one.  Our  ideas  of 
the  size  of  a  "small"  college  have  been  changing  over 
the  years. 

The  nature  of  the  institution  is  very  important.  Junior 
colleges  offer  both  "terminal"  courses — those  that  are 
completed  at  the  end  of  two  years — and  courses  leading 


to  upper-level  work  at  a  four-year  college  or  university. 
Transferring  to  a  four-year  institution  is  not  difficult  at 
all  if  one's  record  is  good.  Some  students  prefer  a  men's 
or  a  women's  college  to  a  coeducational  institution. 
Each  type  has  its  own  advantages. 

The  size  of  the  faculty  is  not  by  any  means  as  important 
as  its  quality.  Yet  the  number  of  faculty  on  a  campus  is 
interesting.  The  same  may  be  said  regarding  the  library. 
The  quality  of  the  collection  is  more  important  than 
the  size.  Thus  some  of  the  newer  schools  are  likely  to 
have  relatively  small  book  collections,  but  they  may  be 
very  much  up  to  date  in  the  books  they  do  have.  In 
general,  large  endowments  are  necessary  to  strong  col- 
leges and  universities,  but  again  these  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  One  Methodist  four-year  college  recently 
received  a  single  endowment  gift  of  about  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars.  So  the  figures  change  all  the 
time.  Endowments  represent  gifts  of  the  past  to  your 
education. 

Of  course,  statistics  never  begin  to  tell  the  whole  story 
about  a  scholar  or  a  college.  For  this  reason  it  is  best 
to  visit  the  campus  being  considered,  attend  a  class  or 
two,  talk  to  students  and  alumni,  and  try  to  find  out 
what  seems  most  important  to  administrative  officers. 
Read  the  catalogue,  too,  but  do  not  trust  it  too  far. 

Choosing  a  college  is  one  of  the  most  serious  decisions 
a  student  ever  makes,  for  it  is  certain  to  influence  his 
entire  future  life.  For  this  reason  careful  thought  should 
be  given  to  the  advantages  of  attending  an  institution 
related  to  a  church.  The  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities in  the  following  guide  are  among  the  best  of  their 
kind.  A  strong  church-related  institution  will  offer  a 
most  promising  environment  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Should  you  select  a  public  or  private  college  or  univer- 
sity, locate  at  once  the  Wesley  Foundation  on  the 
campus.  Here  you  will  find  an  opportunity  for  the 
important  added  dimension  to  your  education  which 
can  add  significance  to  everything  you  do.  In  any  case, 
pick  your  college  with  care. 
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UNIVERSITIES 


1.  American  University 

2.  Boston  University 

3.  Duke  University 

4.  Emory  University 

5.  Northwestern  University  3 

6.  Southern  Methodist  University 

7.  Syracuse  University 

8.  University  of  Denver 


Accredita- 

Average 

Location 

Population 

Type 

tion 

Tuition 

Washington,  D.  C. 

763.956 

Coed 

MS-U 

S    980 

Boston,  Mass. 

697,170 

Coed 

XE-U 

1.150 

Durham,  N.  C. 

78,302 

Coed 

S-U 

850 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

487.455 

Coed 

S-U 

900 

Evanston,  111. 

79.283 

Coed 

XC-U 

960 

Dallas,  Texas 

800.000 

Coed 

S-U 

650 

Svracuse,  N.  Y. 

216,038 

Coed 

MS-U 

1.370 

Denver,  Colo. 

499,700 

Coed 

NC-U 

900 

SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY  f 


1.  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology 

2.  Drew  University 

The  Theological  School 

3.  Duke  University 
The  DiVinity  School 

4.  Emory  University 
Candler  School  of  Theology 

5.  Gammon  Theological  Seminary  * 
( Interdenominational  Theological 
Center) 

6.  Garrett  Theological  Seminary 

7.  Iliff  School  of  Theology 

8.  Methodist  Theological 
School  in  Ohio 

9.  Perkins  School  of  Theology 
Southern  Methodist  University 
Saint  Paul  School  of 
Theology  Methodist 

11.  Southern  California 
School  of  Theology 

12.  Wesley  Theological  Seminary 
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Boston,  Mass. 

697,170 

Coed 

T-U 

$1,000 

Madison,  N.  J. 

15,122 

Coed 

T-U 

475 

Durham,  N.  C. 

78,302 

Coed 

T-U 

850 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

487,455 

Coed 

T-U 

600 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

487,455 

Coed 

T-U 

350 

Evanston,  111. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Delaware,  Ohio 

79.283 

499,700 

13,282 

Coed 
Coed 
Coed 

T-U 

T-U 

XY-P 

300 
255 
300 

Dallas,  Texas 

800,000 

Coed 

T-U 

500 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

475,539 

Coed 

NY-P 

240 

Claremont,    Calif. 

12.633 

Coed 

T-U 

800 

Washington,  D.  C. 

763,956 

Coed 

T-U 

400 

SENIOR  COLLEGES 


1.  Adrian   College 

2.  Alaska  Methodist  University 

3.  Albion  College 

4.  Allegheny  College 

5.  Athens  College 

6.  Baker  University 

7.  Baldwin-Wallace    College 

8.  Bennett  College  ° 

9.  Bethune-Cookman   College  ° 

10.  Birmingham-Southern  College 

11.  California  Western  University 

12.  Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

13.  Central  Methodist  College 


Adrian,  Mich.  20,347  Coed  NC-U  $    680 

Anchorage,  Alaska  82,833  Coed  XY-D  850 

Albion,  Mich.  12.749  Coed  XC-U  920 

Meadville,  Pa.  16,671  Coed  MS-U  1,250 

Athens,  Ala.  9,330  Coed  S-U  360 

Baldwin.  Kansas  1,877  Coed  XC-U  600 

Berea,  Ohio  16.592  Coed  XC-U  1.056 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  119,574  Women  S-U  500 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  37,395  Coed  S-U  300 

Birmingham,  Ala.  340.887  Coed  S-U  675 

San  Diego,  Calif.  5SS.400  Coed  W-U  1.000 

Shreveport,  La.  164.372  Coed  S-U  500 

Favette.  Mo.  3.294  Coed  XC-U  500 


*  Indicates  school  historically  operated  for  Negroes. 

t  Financial  aid    through   scholarships,   grants   in    aid,    work   programs,  and  the  like  is  available  in  all  the  Methodist  theological 

schools.    Inquiries   concerning   financial   assistance   should   be  addressed   to  the  dean   or   president. 
AMA  American    Medical   Association. 

MS  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
NC   North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
NE   New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and   Secondary   Schools. 
N    Northwest   Association   of  Secondary   and   Higher  Schools. 
S  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
T  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools. 
U   University  Senate  of  The  Methodist  Church. 
W   Western  College  Association. 

D    Not  accredited   but  approved  for  training  of  ministers  under   Par.   323,   Methodist   Discipline,   1960  edition. 
NY   New  schools  not  yet  eligible  for  accreditation. 

P  Provisionally   approved   by   the  University   Senate  as  meeting   educational   requirements   for   annual   conference   member- 
ship. 
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Est 


Average 

Est. 

Room  and 

Total 

Regular 

\  <>.  o/ 

Volumes  in 

t.  Fees 

Board 

Cost 

/  nrollment 

Faculty 

Library 

I'.ndon  matt 

$  30 

$710 

$1,720 

4,437 

Ml 

187,000 

$   2.212,709 

1 

58 

955 

2,300 

12.795 

1 .  1 1 5 

500,000 

14,168, 190 

2 

1.10 

750 

2,150 

5,842 

828 

1,500,000 

51, 152, OSS 

3 

5 

778-838 

1,740-1,800 

1,364 

1,027 

720.  152 ' 

37,646,604 

4 

55 

770 

1,680-1,840 

10,654 

933 

1,372,05] 

92,815,000 

5 

85 

7  10 

1,475 

5,461 

385 

531,540 

13,0  15,303 

0 

100 

872 

2,442 

9,889 

1,250 

691,894 

19,150,367 

7 

10 

810 

1.720 

5,139 

2S5 

375,000 

4,978,827 

8 

1  Exclusive  cf  The  Duke  Endowment 
-  Includes  professional  Bchool  libraries. 
•;  Lust  year's  figures. 


$  45 

$700 

$1,745 

406 

32 

56,004 

See 

Boston  Univ. 

1 

25 

615 

1,115 

289 

24 

See 

Drew 

Univ. 

2 

100 

700 

soo 

2S3 

29 

98,000' 

Sec  Duke  Univ. 

3 

5 

778-838 

1,440-1.500 

406 

23 

60,000s 

See 

Emory  Univ. 

4 

34 

540 

924 

105 

21 

35,000 

$   1,226,320 

5 

45 

25 
30 

572 
850 
510 

1,000 

1,810 

840 

437 
122 
129 

39 
12 
11 

180,000 
58,300 
15,000 

1,922,000 

1,100,000 

700,000 

6 

7 
8 

120 

560-606 

980 

301 

38 

75,119 

5,092,264 

9 

39 

372-651 

651-930 

97 

14 

22,000 

— 

10 

22 

850-900 

1,300-1,500 

141 

19 

64,189 

41,090 

11 

24 

570 

994 

253 

19 

36,000 

325,000 

12 

1  Plus  1.475, oon  in  University   Library. 

-  Phis  500,000  in   University  Library. 


— 

$680 

$1,360 

873 

43 

33,000 

$  1,234,259 

1 

— 

950 

1,800 

160 

26 

12,500 

525,000 

2 

15 

800 

1,740 

1,429 

86 

110,516 

7,801,000 

3 

— 

700 

1,950 

1,270 

92 

145,634 

5,486,000 

4 

60 

495 

915 

370 

29 

21,589 

508,000 

5 

36 

620 

1,256 

645 

44 

89,000 

2,242,235 

6 

60 

700 

1,910 

1,627 

96 

85,000 

3,091,412 

7 

59 

415 

974 

552 

47 

40,698 

1,794,085 

8 

83 

538 

921 

698 

39 

35,154 

1,568,367 

9 

— 

660 

1,335 

1,037 

73 

90,000 

4,331,218 

10 

20 

720 

1.750 

2,100 

121 

105,000 

1,250,000 

11 

— 

610 

1.110 

1,027 

69 

59,022 

4,746,711 

12 

175 

575 

1,250 

766 

49 

65.290 

2.307,059 

13. 

FOR   ALL   WHO   COUNSEL   HIGH    SCHOOL   STUDENTS 

Counselor' s   Guide    to 
Methodist   Schools,    Colleges,   and   Universities 


Significant  contents: 

e    What  to  Look   tor  in  a   College    •    To   Parents   Seeking  Colleges    e 
to  Be   Different1    •   The  Nature  ot  a  University    •    Meeting  the  Cost 
Single  copy,  25  cents;  copies  in  quantity,  S20  per    W0. 


The   Church   College   Has 


Order  from:    SERVICE    DEPARTMENT.    METHODIST    BOARD   OF    EDUCATION 
P.O.    BOX    871,    Nashville    2,   Tennessee 


June    1  962\  Together 
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14.  Claflin  College  ° 

15.  Clark  College  ° 

16.  Columbia  Collece 

17.  Cornell  College 

18.  Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

19.  DePauw  University 

20.  Dickinson  College 

21.  Dillard  University  * 

22.  Drew  University 

23.  Emory  and  Henry  College 

24.  Evansville  College 

25.  Florida  Southern  College 

26.  Greensboro  College 

27.  Hamline  University 

28.  Hendrlx  College 

29.  High  Point  College 

30.  Huntingdon  College 

31.  HuSTON-TlLLOTSON    COLLEGE  ° 

32.  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

33.  Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

34.  Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

35.  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 

36.  LaGrange  College 

37.  Lambuth  College 

38.  Lawrence  College 

39.  Lycoming  College 

40.  MacMubray  College 

41.  McKendree  College 

42.  McMurry  College 

43.  Methodist  College 

44.  Millsaps  College 

45.  morningside  college 

46.  Mount  Union  College 

47.  National  College 

48.  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

49.  North  Carolina  Wesleyan 
College 

50.  Ohio  Northern  University 

51.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

52.  Oklahoma  City   University 

53.  Paine  College  * 

54.  Pfeiffer  College 

55.  Philander  Smith  College  * 

56.  Randolph-Macon  College 

57.  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College 

58.  Rocky  Mountain  College 

59.  Rust  College  ° 

60.  Scarritt  College  for  Christian 
Workers 

61.  Simpson  College 

62.  Southwestern  College 

63.  Southwestern  University 

64.  Tennessee  Wesleyan  College 

65.  Texas  Wesleyan  College 

66.  Union  College 

67.  University  of  Chattanooga 

68.  University  of  Puget  Sound 

69.  University  of  the  Pacific 

70.  Wesleyan  College 

71.  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 

72.  Western  Maryland  College 

73.  Westminster  College 

74.  Wiley  College  ° 

75.  Willamette  University 

76.  Wofford  College 
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Location  Population 

Orangeburg,  S.   C.        13,852 
Atlanta,  Ga.  487,455 

Columbia,  S.  C.  97,433 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa     2,593 
12,555 
8,506 
16,623 
627.525 
15,122 
300 
141,543 
41,350 
119,574 
313,411 
12,500 
62,063 
134,393 
188.545 
36,271 
339 
43,202 
42,471 
23,632 
34,376 
48,411 
41,967 
24,030 
2,863 
90,368 
47,106 
144,422 
89,159 
28,362 
475,539 
128,521 


Accredita-  Average 
Type        tion         Tuition 


Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Greencastle,  Ind. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Madison,  N.  J. 
Emory,  Va. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Lakeland,   Fla. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Conway,  Ark. 
High  Point,  N.  C. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Austin,  Texas 
Bloomington,  111. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa    7 
Salina,  Kansas 
Owensboro,  Ky. 
LaGrange,  Ga. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 
Appleton,  Wis. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
Jacksonville,  111. 
Lebanon,  111. 
Abilene,  Texas 
Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Alliance,  Ohio 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


Rockv  Mount,  N.  C.    32,147 
Ada,  Ohio  3,918 

Delaware,  Ohio  13,282 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

324,253 
Augusta,  Ga.  70,626 

Misenheimer,  N.  C.  850 

Little  Rock,  Ark.       107.813 
Ashland,  Va.  2,773 

Lynchburg,  Va.  54,790 

Billings,  Mont.  52,851 

Holly  Springs,  Miss.       5,621 

Nashville,  Tenn.  250,887 

Indianola,  Iowa  7,062 

Winfield,  Kansas  12.000 

Georgetown,  Texas  5,218 

Athens,  Tenn.  12.103 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  356.26S 

Barbourville,  Kv.  2.926 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  130.009 

Tacoma,  Wash.  147.979 

Stockton,  Calif.  S6.321 

Macon,  Ga.  69.764 

Buckhannon,  W.  Va,  6.3S6 

Westminster,  Md.  6.123 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah  1S9.454 

Marshall.  Texas  23.S46 

Salem.  Oregon  49,142 

Spartanburg.  S.  C.  44.352 
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Vermont  Church   Helps 
Migrant  Orchard  Workers 

Th. inks  to  active  crusading  on  the  pari 
of  South  Shaftsbury  (Vt.)  Methodists,  the 
migrant  workers  in  that  area  are  looking 
forward  to  a  brighter  day, 

The  Commission  on  Christian  Social 
Concerns  did  not  have  to  look  far  tor  an 
active  job  to  do  .is  members  realized  that 
the  orchard  workers  were  enduring  con- 
ditions which  were  "morally,  physically 
and  spiritually  deplorable." 

\iur  .in  inspection  tour,  contracts  were 
made  with  orchard  owner-,  and  workers 
and  more  than  20(1  persons  rilled  .1  school 
auditorium  to  view  a  film,  Harvest  oj 
Shame,  and  hear  a  panel  discussion  of  the 
problem  by  the  states  attorney,  .1  town 
health  officer  and  an  orchard  owner. 

["he  result?  The  commission  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  interesteel  groups  and  in- 
dividuals throughout  the  area  and,  with 
the  guidance  of  the  states  attorney,  pre- 
pared legislation  which  will  improve 
working  conditions  and  provide  decent 
housing  for  migrants. 

The  Commission  also  sponsored  the 
showing  of  the  film,  Operation  Abolition, 
which  alleges  to  show  Communist  in- 
fluence upon  California  students.  An 
evaluation  of  the  film  was  given  by  State 
Committeeman  Clifford  Harwood  and  Irv- 
ing Finman,  an  author  and  educator. 

Because  of  its  controversial  nature, 
state  troopers  were  posted  at  the  hall  to 
prevent  a  disturbance. 

According  to  District  Superintendent 
Lawrence  Larrowe,  the  joint  reason  for  the 
crusading  achievements  of  this  commission 
is  the  tireless  dedication  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Hoyt,  chairman,  who  is  a  mill  foreman, 
combined  with  the  zeal  of  the  Rev.  Angus 
MacDonald,  supply  pastor  for  the  last  six 
years. 

Carr  Family  Chosen 

The  Alton  Carr  family  of  West  Burke 
(Vt.),  has  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
Burlington  District  of  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence in  a  nation-wide  search  for  the  1962 
Methodist    Family-of-the-Year. 

The  chosen  family  will  be  featured  in 
the  November,  1962  issue  of  Together 
magazine  and  will  be  presented  to  the 
fourth  National  Methodist  Conference  on 
Family  Life  in  Chicago  (111.),  October 
19-21  as  guests  of  Together. 

They  have  six  children:  Carolyn,  17; 
Althea,  15;  John,  10;  Alton,  Jr.,  9;  Wayne, 
8;  and  Paul,  3 — all  participating  in  the 
church  or  church-school  program. 


Area  Emphasizes  Education  Programs 


Mr.  Stutzman 


Heads  Association 

The  Re\ .  Vernon  Stutzman,  director  oi 
the  Methodist   Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  was 

elected  president  ol 

the    Greater     New 

York  Hospital  As- 
sociation.  He  has 
served  the  organi 
zation  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  ol 
Governors  and  as 
vice-president. 

He  was  assistant 
director  of  The 
Jewish  Hospital  of 
Brooklyn  before  be- 
coming director  of 

the  Methodist  Hospital  in   1953. 

Installation  ceremonies  were  conducted 

at  a  banquet  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 

District  Report  Gains 

Results  from  the  United  Evangelistic 
Mission  are  beginning  to  arrive  as  this 
issue  of  the  Area  News  goes  to  press  and, 
so  far,  with  eight  districts  tabulating  in- 
complete reports,  4,090  persons  have  been 
received. 

The  Poughkeepsie  District  reports  364; 
Brooklyn  South,  817;  Newburgh,  293; 
Albany,  577;  Burlington,  244;  Troy,  466; 
New  York  (NYE),  634;  New  Haven,  695. 


Cardboard,  tin  cans,  thread  spools  and 
wooden  dowels  went  into  space  capsule 
used  by  young  "John  Glcnns"  at  Centenary 
College  Nursery  School  when  they  tallied 
0}  space  flights  on   college   radio  station. 


Supports  Four  Colleges,  a  Nursing 
School  and  Wesley  Foundations 

Each  ol  the  New  York  Area's  four 
Annual  Conferences  lays  special  emphasis 
each  year  on  the  raising  of  funds  to  sup- 
port The  Methodist  Church's  program  lor 
Christian  Higher  Education.  What  follows 
is  a  brief  resume  ol  the  work  undertaken 
in  tin-  Area. 

New  York  Conference 

The  New  York  Conference  faces  the 
challenge  of  providing  a  Christian  Higher 
Education  program  in  Metropolitan  New 
York  where  there  are  over  200,000  college 
students. 

From  a  goal  of  $1  per  member  for 
Methodist  colleges  and  30  cents  per  mem- 
ber for  student  work,  and  through  the 
Commission  on  World  Service  and  Fi- 
nance, the  Board  of  Education  has  a  1963 
budget  of  $10,000  for  student  work  at 
Columbia,  Cornell,  New  Paltz,  Syracuse, 
Hunter,  City  College  of  New  York,  New 
York  University  and  Delhi.  It  is  also 
assisting  Drew,  Syracuse,  Clark  and  sev- 
eral colleges  with  a  predominately  Negro 
enrollment. 

Newark    Conference 

During  the  last  five  years  Newark  Con- 
ference has  raised  over  $100,000  for  Meth- 
odist colleges  and  campus  ministry.  Efforts 
are  continuing  through  the  Conference 
"Faith  in  Action"  program. 

It  is  currently  supporting  Drew  Uni- 
versity, Centenary  College  for  Women, 
Morristown  College  in  Tennessee,  and  a 
campus  ministry  on  a  growing  number 
of  non-Methodist  campuses  in  New  Jersey. 

Troy  Conference 

A  budget  of  $37,100  is  recommended  to 
the  Troy  Conference  for  higher  education 
and  student  work  in  1963,  continuing  a 
steady  increase  over  the  last  quadrennium. 

Protestant  chaplains  are  supported  at 
R.P.I.,  Russell  Sage,  Hudson  Valley  Com- 
munity College,  State  Colleges  of  Educa- 
tion, Skidmore,  Paul  Smiths  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont. 

Methodist  work  is  supported  at  Teach- 
ers' Colleges  in  Plattsburgh,  Middlebury 
and  Lyndonville.  The  budget  also  aids 
Methodist  Student  Movements  and  Student 
Christian  Movements  in  New  England 
and  New  York. 

(Continued  on  page  A-3) 
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Participating  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Summerficld  Church,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
after  a  $90,000  restoration  frroject  were 
from  left,  the  Rev.  fames  H.  Hood,  pas- 
tor; District  Superintendent  E.  Leslie 
Wood,  Program   Chairman  Bruce  Taylor. 

New  Horizons  .  .  . 

Ground  has  been  broken  in  Walling- 
ford  (Conn.)  for  a  $129,000  church  on 
a  five-acre  site  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  present  location. 

The  Teabo  (N.J.)  Church  has  com- 
pleted $9,000  worth  of  repairs  to  the 
basement  and  foundation  including  in- 
stallation  of  a   new   heating  system. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Highway  De- 
partment is  taking  over  the  Parsippany 
Church  for  the  construction  of  a  high- 
way.   A  new  church  will  be  built. 

Shelton  (N.J.)  Methodists  plan  to  move 
out  of  town  to  a  six-acre  site.  A  new 
congregation  is  in  prospect  in  the  Hunt- 
ington section. 

Simpson  Church,  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.) 
has  broken  ground  for  an  education  cen- 
ter. 

The  $230,000  Fellowship  Hall  in  West- 
field  (N.J.)  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Wicke. 

The  Builders'  Club  of  the  New  Haven 
District  Mission  Society  is  helping  Bloom- 
field  (Conn.)  Methodists  plan  a  new 
church   on   a   six-acre   site. 

The  Mt.  Hope  (N.J.)  Church  has  a 
new  heating  system  and  has  installed  a 
new  floor  in  the  social  hall. 

A  new  parsonage  will  be  constructed 
in  Latham  (N.Y.). 

East  Berlin  (Conn.)  members  have 
dedicated  their  rebuilt  sanctuary  and 
have  purchased  adjacent  land  for  future 
expansion. 

City  Work  Grows 

The  New  York  City  Society  invested 
$196,517  in  city  projects  last  year,  a  total 
of  $24,000  more  than  the  preceding  year, 
according  to  the  report  presented  by 
Executive  Secretary  Henry  C.  Whyman 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

Mortgages  totaling  $36,500  were  liqui- 
dated Dii  St.  Luke's  Church,  New 
Rochelle  (N.Y.)  and  East  Calvary  Church 
in  New  York  City. 

Benjamin  A.  Matthews  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  society  and  the  following 
persons  were  added  u>  the  executive  com- 


mittee; the  Rev.  Harold  A.  Bosley,  Ken- 
neth B.  Low,  John  C.  Russell,  and  Sven 
E.   Stromberg. 

Trustees  named  for  the  class  of  1965 
were  Charles  E.  Gillespie,  George  B. 
Humphrey,  Jr.,  Robert  H.  Snyder,  and 
Wilson   P.   Tanner. 

Easter     Greetings  Voiced 

Unique  Easter  greetings  went  from 
members  of  First  Church,  Springfield 
(Vt.)  to  their  missionary  family  in 
Brussells,  Belgium. 

The  Rev.  Orrin  Ireson,  the  junior  and 
senior  choirs,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission on  missions  and  others  partici- 
pated in  a  tape  recording  which  included 
prayers,  messages,  and  music. 

Good-by  to  15  Churches 

A  "farewell"  banquet  marking  the 
transfer  of  15  churches  from  the  Troy 
and  New  York  Conferences  to  the  New 
England  Conference  was  held  at  the 
North   Adams   (Mass.)   Church. 

A  reception  for  representatives  of  the 
churches  was  held  by  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Wicke  and  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Mathews  of 
the   Boston  Area. 

The  transfer  of  the  churches  was  ap- 
proved at  the  Troy  Conference  in  May, 
1960.  They  are  Adams,  Alford,  Ashley 
Falls,  Cheshire,  Dalton,  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Housatonic,  Lee,  Lenoxdale,  First, 
and  Trinity  in  North  Adams,  Pittsfield, 
and  Williamstown,  Mass.;  Sheffield  and 
Stamford,  Vt. 

For  Someone  Else 

If  turn-about  is  fair  play,  the  West- 
field  (N.J.)  Church  is  demonstrating  it 
in  an  unusually  generous  fashion. 

The  Official  Board  voted  to  use  10 
percent  of  its  capital  funds  to  help 
someone  else  start  another  church  "just 
as   someone  started  our  church." 

The  fund  will  amount  to  about  $12,- 
000  over  a  three-year  period. 


.onored 


Publicity  Photographers 

Campaign  for  $115,000  is  launched  by  the 
Brooklyn  Division  of  the  Protestant  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  New  Yor\  by  Chairman 
Frederic/^  L.  Kopff.  Jr.,  left,  and  the  Rev. 
Richard  L.  Francis,  executive  secretary, 
a     member     of     the     NYE     Conference. 


uhe  Short  Circuit 

A    testimonial    supper    at 
morial    Church,    Albertson 
ored  Mrs.  Florence  Trites  \vh 
the   church   for   70    years.     Sne"  was 
ganist  for  65  years  and  treasurer  f    ■ 

Bishop  Wicke  has  been  elect-  '. 
ber  of  the  Broadcasting  and   i 
mission  of  the  NCC. 

The  Rev.  Norman   A.  Hall 
ville  (N.Y.)  is  one  of  58  U.  S.  . 
ministers     who     will     participa 
preaching  mission  in  England  . 
May  17. 

Teaneck  (N.J.)  Methodists 
Dr.  Joseph  M.  Blessing  and  his  wife  on 
their  40th  wedding  anniversary.  Among 
the  200  persons  who  attended  the  re- 
ception were  23  "Blessings,"  former 
parishioners,  the  mayor  and  municipal 
officials,  visiting  clergymen.  One  of  the 
gifts  was  from  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Name  Hospital  where  Dr.  Blessing  was 
a  patient  last  year. 

A  large  sign  on  the  site  of  the  new- 
church  in  Pleasantviile  (N.Y.)  proclaims 
that  it  is  being  built  "to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  Christian  Education,  Worship, 
Fellowship,   and   Community   Service." 

Christopher  Fry's  "Boy  With  a  Cart" 
was  presented  in  the  round  by  the  youth 
groups    at    Asbury    Church,    Crestwood. 

Feature  of  a  Brotherhood  Week  pulpit 
exchange  in  South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  was 
a  parade  of  the  congregations  of  Grace 
Baptist  Church  and  First  Methodist 
Church.  The  Rev.  Burdette  S.  Clark 
and  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Wood  paused  as  they 
passed   en   route   to   shake   hands. 

A  surprise  for  the  New  York  City  Soc- 
iety  turned  up  in  the  collection  plate 
at  the  HicksvUle  (N.Y.)  Church.  Mrs. 
Andrew  Jagger,  a  tither,  placed  590  in 
the  plate  over  and  above  her  pledge 
stipulating  that  S30  of  it  go  to  Dr.  Henry 
Whyman  for  city  work. 

Speaking  of  Hicksville.  its  basketball 
team  was  soundly  trounced  by  the  team 
from  Janes  Church,  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  and 
then  found  out  why.  The  Janes  coach  is 
Ed  Culvert,  formerly  a  substitute  with  the 
Harlem  Globe  Trotters. 

A  new  church  school  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Derby  (Conn.)  with  an 
average   attendance  of   50. 

Edward  Duncan  of  Hartford  (Conn.) 
has  left  a  position  as  a  heating  and  air- 
conditioning  engineer  to  become  pastor 
of  East  Pearl  Street  Church  in  New 
Haven.  He  will  attend  Yale  Divinity 
School  next  fall.  Duncan  is  married  and 
the  father  of  three  children. 
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j        Rev.  D.    I.  I. .inning, 

Dirt.   Supt. 

ic    Willi  \    Methodist 

if  other  parish  offit 


Patmon  Branlng  Stmt  Photo 

Mountain  View,  N.J.,  is  congratulated 

Forest   Fuess   upon    his   re-election   as 

Church   Parish   president  in   the  pres 

ers  .mil  members  in  Pater  son  recently. 


J.I//  u 

Sew  Allen  Electronic  organ  is  dedicated  at  Trinity  Church,  Mont- 
pelier,  17.,  in  the  presence  nj  (1.  to  r.):  the  Rev,  jasper  A. 
Steele,  pastor;  the  Rev.  Clarence  Hoch,  former  pastor;  anil  the 
Rev.    E.    N.    Haley,   superintendent   oj   the   Burlington    l)i<t>i(t. 


Trains  City  Leaders 

New  member  of  the  stall  ol  the  New 
York  Cit)  Society  and  the  Brooklyn  Long 
Island  Church  Society  is  Miss  Mary  Lou 
Blackwood,  who  is  training  leaders  to 
work  in  urban  churches. 

Miss  Blackwood  is  assigned  to  churches 
by  the  societies  to  help  ministers  train 
laymen  for  positions  ot  leadership  as  they 
strive  to  serve  the  community.  She  is  a 
native  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  graduate 
ol  I  )ePauw  University. 

Gives  to  Mission  Projects 

Seven  mission  projects  will  benefit  from 
the  will  of  the  late  Edith  P.  Rife  of  the 
Ridgewood    (N.J.)    church. 

The  Rev.  Ashton  A.  Almand,  left, 
treasurer  of  the  Division  of  World  Mis- 
sions, is  shown  in  the  picture  below  re- 
ceiving a  check  for  SI  1,150  from  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Ramsey,  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Missions.  Also  shown,  center,  are 
the  Rev.  Karl  Quimby,  former  missions 
executive;  and  the  Rev.  Walter  J.  Leppert, 
missions  executive  and  member  of  the 
Ridgewood   Church. 

Mrs.  Rife  left  similar  amounts  to  the 
church  for  local  use  and  for  national 
missions. 


'DtecuA  Tlecvi. 


•  Gretchen  Zimmerman,  Jackson  Heights 
(N.Y.)  and  Robert  Warwick,  Livingston 
(N.J.)  have  been  provisionally  accepted 
by  the  United  States  Peace  Corps.  Mr. 
Warwick  received  his  college  degree  in 
June,  1961,  and  Miss  Zimmerman  is  a 
suiior. 

•  Three  Drew  professors  spoke  at  a  series 
of  Sunday  meetings  at  the  Madison 
Church  on  Communism  and  Christianity. 
Dr.  Will  Herberg  spoke  on  The  Theology 
of  Marxism,  Julius  Mastro  on  Communist 
Party  in  America,  and  Dr.  Robert  Smith 
on  Constitutional  Aspects.  The  film, 
Operation  Abolition,  was  shown. 

•  Dr.  Paul  C.  Obler,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  has  resigned  to  teach  at  Orange 
County  State  College  in  Fullerton,  Calif., 
beginning  next  September. 

•  Drew  was  host  to  the  New  Jersey  State 
Conference  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors. 

•  Madame  Indira  Gandhi,  India's  First 
Lady,  spoke  at  the  university  April  26. 

•  Dr.  James  F.  Ross,  assistant  professor  of 
Old  Testament,  is  one  of  four  contributors 
to  Basic  Sources  of  the  fudaeo-Christian 
Tradition  published  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 


Centenary   Notes 

Fifth  Centenary  European  Study  Tour, 
scheduled  for  June  12  July  16,  l%2,  will 
offer  a  five-week  journey  through  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  France, 
and  England.  The  Centenary  Singers, 
assisted  by  other  Centenary  students,  will 
give  lour  concerts  in  Stuttgart,  Zurich, 
Paris,     and     London. 


Roberta  Fleming  Roesch,  class  of  1939, 
and  King  Features  Syndicate  columnist, 
addressed  the  assembly  on  Human  Interest- 
in  Newspaper  Work,. 


For  die  first  time  Centenary  has  an 
intercollegiate  swimming  team.  It  has 
met  Temple  University,  Swathmore  Col- 
lege, Queen's  College,  and  St.  John  Uni- 
versity. 


Celebrates  100th  Birthday 

Mrs.  Laura  Stott,  an  eight-year  resident 
of  the  Methodist  Church  Home  in  West 
Haven  (Conn.)  celebrated  her  100th 
birthday  on  March  16. 

Highlight  of  the  party  was  a  personal 
message  from   President   Kennedy. 


In   Memoriam 

New  York  East  Conference 

Urban   H.   Layton,   St.   Petersburg, 

Fla.,  June  2,  1961 


Receiving   SI  1,150   missions   bequest   from    estate   of   Edith    P.   Rife,   Ridgewood,   N.J. 
June    1  962  \  Together 


AREA  EMPHASIZES  EDUCATION 

(Continued  from  page  A-l) 

New   York    East   Conference 
Money  for  church-related  colleges  comes 
through  "high  priority  askings,"  for  stu- 
dent work,  on  apportionment  in  the  New 
York  East  Conference. 

Through   March   31,   of  this   year    the 
committee  has  received  over  $37,200  for 
colleges. 
Money  for  colleges  is  distributed  as  fol- 
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lows:  70  percent  to  Drew  and  30  percent 
to  colleges  with  predominately  Negro  en- 
rollment. Eleven  student  work  programs 
are  supported  and  new  ones  are  develop- 
ing. 

Drew    University 

Drew  University  owes  its  origin  to 
Methodism.  Daniel  Drew  founded  the 
university  as  a  monument  to  100  years  of 
Methodism  in  America.  Today  it  has  three 
divisions,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the 
Theological  School  and  the  Graduate 
School.  Over  3,000  men  and  women  serv- 
ing The  Methodist  Church  in  various  vo- 
cations have  been  trained  at  Drew. 

Centenary    College    for    Women 

Centenary  College  was  founded  by  the 
Newark  Annual  Conference  in  1867  to 
commemorate  100  years  of  American 
Methodism. 

In  addition  to  Methodists,  there  are 
almost  20  Protestant  denominations  repre- 
sented today,  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics, 
Greek   Orthodox,   and   Jewish   adherents. 

The  religious  program  is  carried  on  by 
an  integrated  group  known  as  The  Guild 
which  includes  the  whole  student  body 
and  is  controlled  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  students. 

Vermont  College 

One  hundred  twenty-eight  years  ago  a 
New  Hampshire  Conference  committee 
established  the  school  at  Newbury,  Vt.  It 
was  the  first  school  of  theology  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  America,  and  was  to 
become  in  1865  The  Vermont  Conference 
Seminary  and  Female  College  at  Mont- 
pelier. 

Although  now  independently  operated, 
it  maintains  close  relationship  with  the 
Troy  Annual  Conference. 

Green    Mountain    College 

Green  Mountain  College  was  founded 
by  the  Troy  Conference  in  1834.  Its  de- 
nominational genesis  and  history,  and  its 
present  relationship  to  The  Methodist 
Church,  help  to  create  both  a  presence  and 
a  program. 

"Presence"  implies  the  whole  range  of 
taken-for-granted  values  upon  which 
Christians  draw.  The  college  takes  re- 
ligion seriously;  it  makes  time  and  place 
for  it,  and  gives  the  weight  of  campus 
support  to  its  encouragement. 

Methodist    Hospital    of    Brooklyn 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  Mother 
Hospital  of  Methodism,  served  70,000 
patients  last  year — emphasizing  the  heal- 
ing of  the  "whole  person."  Its  teaching 
program  involves  150  student  nurses,  40 
interns  and  residents,  courses  in  clinical 
pastoral  training,  as  well  as  teaching  in 
many  other  fields  of  professional  and 
managerial  skills. 

One  million  dollars  has  been  spent  an- 
nually for  the  last  eight  years,  and  future 
plans  call  for  an  $8  million  pavilion  for 
the  chronically  ill  and  aged,  a  residence 
for  the  aged,  enlarged  nursing  school 
facilities,   and    a    Medical    Arts    building. 
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NEW  YORK  AREA 


Methodist  Schools  and  Wesley  Foundations 


Coming  under  the  Christian  higher  educaion  pro- 
gram in  the  New  York  Area  are  five  Methodist- 
related  schools  and  a  Methodist  hospital  nursing 
school.  Sites  of  the  church's  educational  work 
are  shown  above:  (1)  mid  ($)  Drew  University 
and  Drew  University   Theological  School,  Madi- 


son: (S)  Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn  Xurs- 
mg  School:  (41  Centenary  College  for  TTomen, 
JIackettstown.  X.J. ;  (S)  Green  Mountain  College 
Poultney.  Vt. :  {6)  Vermont  College,  Montpelier; 
I '  |  and  (..-")  Weston  Foundations  Yale  University, 
New.   Haven,  Conn..   I',   of   Vermont,  Burlington. 


Together /June    1962 


.\i  erage 

Est. 

Room  and 

Total 

Regular 

No.  of 

Volumes  in 

Est   Fees 

Board 

Cost 

Enrollment 

Faculty 

Library 

Endowment 

$  88 

$  413 

$  771 

393 

32 

18,420 

$   472,239 

14. 

102 

1,058 

79>) 

60 

1.7,387 

1,553,44  1 

15. 

22S 

800 

1,328 

84] 

45 

35,000 

1.100,000 

16. 

L30 

770 

2,000 

725 

64 

98,900 

4,146,000 

17. 

38 

490 

1,053 

528 

25 

20,000 

1.007.SO') 

18. 

ISO 

820 

2,070 

2,280 

17!) 

302, 882 

11,497,543 

19. 

75 

800 

2. 1 25 

1,100 

Ill 

117,000 

3,571,000 

20. 

— 

500 

1,000 

930 

(il 

54,596 

2,538,808 

21. 

75 

775 

1,850 

912 

70 

260.000 

12,008,-)  17 

22. 

186 

580 

1,318 

B39 

51 

57,393 

1,485,308 

23. 

38 

636 

1,274 

2,390 

110 

57,000 

1,008,281 

24. 

100 

832 

1,482 

I.S86 

L15 

81,362 

1,535,231 

25. 

70 

500 

1,140 

535 

39 

36,500 

1,190,000 

20. 

— 

730 

1,705 

1.007 

85 

85,000 

6,348,488 

27. 

36 

560 

1,118 

623 

40 

57,255 

5,133,395 

28. 

135 

510 

1,062 

1,050 

53 

46,000 

1,089,455 

29. 

20 

600 

1,120 

735 

51 

54,571 

2,026,642 

30. 

97 

378 

775 

434 

32 

30,781 

173,360 

31. 

25 

760 

1,760 

1,205 

82 

65,000 

2,747,056 

32. 

90 

690 

1,530 

665 

40 

29,000 

896,814 

33. 

— 

650 

1,300 

397 

33 

35,300 

680,000 

34. 

34 

300 

1.274 

496 

30 

34,410 

572,912 

35. 

— 

675 

1,200 

500 

36 

26,000 

3,132,265 

36. 

50 

525 

975 

600 

34 

25,000 

1,408,878 

37. 

— 

725 

2,100 

1,020 

94 

112,000 

5,778,174 

38. 

50 

850 

1,900 

1,035 

75 

53,000 

1,200,000 

39. 

100 

800 

2,100 

903 

58 

73,676 

5,168,136 

40. 

— 

600 

1,150 

388 

24 

17,049 

422,491 

41. 

60 

495-585 

945-1,035 

1,162 

49 

45,819 

1,423,768 

42. 

100 

650 

1,150 

229 

17 

6,800 

28,500 

43. 

210 

525 

1,027 

874 

69 

38,000 

2,465,446 

44. 

120 

630 

1,430 

1,142 

63 

57,067 

1,423,278 

45. 

— 

715 

1,715 

927 

54 

105,288 

2,400,000 

46. 

69 

650 

1,169 

190 

15 

31,212 

544,903 

47. 

— 

600 

1,200 

1,064 

65 

52,902 

1,867,575 

48. 

50 

630 

1,175 

204 

16 

17,500 

25,070 

49. 

105 

784 

1,649 

1,551 

103 

68,000 

1,931,863 

50. 

— 

800 

1,950 

2,100 

142 

285,000 

8,231,000 

51. 

50 

600 

1,050 

3,779 

102 

87,045 

1,001,661 

52. 

60 

423 

950 

427 

30 

33,070 

338,756 

53. 

137 

611 

1,248 

884 

60 

45,000 

1,411,000 

54. 

20-60 

504 

994-1,034 

515 

46 

36,020 

512,470 

55. 

370 

580 

1,480 

665 

54 

52,310 

2,277,123 

56. 

32 

1,000 

2,432 

691 

75 

92,395 

2,535,950 

57. 

78 

630 

1,208 

320 

23 

29,000 

760,715 

58. 

53 

356 

624 

707 

23 

15,000 

211,341 

59. 

92 

600 

1,361 

164 

17 

11,522' 

1,140,650 

60. 

100 

700 

1,600 

764 

46 

53,000 

1,850,000 

61. 

— 

610 

1,296 

660 

42 

41,301 

1,850,000 

62. 

175 

705 

1,330 

691 

54 

61,392 

5,415,880 

63. 

— 

575 

1,150 

528 

45 

28,674 

473,599 

64. 

7 

585 

1,092 

850 

52 

40,000 

1,854,266 

65. 

— 

600 

1,100 

645 

51 

30,600 

1,015,840 

66. 

2-15 

590 

1,200 

1,353 

92 

75,000 

3,356,916 

67. 

60 

650 

1,460 

1,664 

91 

95,000 

3,136,341 

68. 

50 

825 

1,875 

1,804 

151 

90,000 

1,418,030 

69. 

40 

775 

1,415 

493 

49 

56,663 

2,631,337 

70. 

— 

740 

1,500 

1,200 

70 

52,200 

1,263,036 

71. 

175 

750 

1,825 

726 

66 

58,938 

1,955,738 

72. 

— 

725 

1,435 

477 

45 

22,000 

500,000 

73. 

98 

495 

943 

445 

52 

24,462 

832,977 

74. 

112 

730 

1,800 

1,307 

100 

66,234 

4,150,000 

75. 

— 

— 

1,400 

706 

44 

67,000 

1,565,392 

76. 

1  Plus  Joint  University   Library,   785,282. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


1.  Andrew  College 

2.  Brevard  College 

3.  Centenary  College  for  Women 

4.  Emory-at-Oxeord 

5.  Ferrum  Junior  College 

6.  Green  Mountain  College 

7.  Hiwassee  College 

8.  Kendall  College 

9.  Lindsey  Wilson  College 

10.  Lon  Morris  College 

11.  Louisburg  College 

12.  Martin  College 

13.  Morristown  College" 

14.  Reinhardt  College 

15.  Snead  College 

16.  Spartanburg  Junior  College 

17.  Sue  Bennett  College 

18.  Vermont  College 

19.  Wesley  College 

20.  Wood  Junior  College 

21.  Young  Harris  College 


Location 

Cuthbert,  Ga. 
Brevard,  N.  C. 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
Oxford,  Ga. 
Ferrum,  Va. 
Poultney,  Vt. 
Madisonville,  Term. 
Evanston,  111. 
Columbia,  Ky. 
Jacksonville,  Texas 
Louisburg,  N.  C. 
Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Morristown,  Tenn. 
Waleska,  Ga. 
Boaz,  Ala. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
London,  Ky. 
Montpelier,  Vt. 
Dover,  Del. 
Mathiston,  Miss. 
Young  Harris,  Ga. 


Accredita-  Average 
Population       Type        tion         Tuition 


4,300 

Coed 

s-u 

S    270 

4,857 

Coed 

s-u 

300 

5.276 

Women 

MS-U 

- — 

1,047 

Coed 

S-U 

675 

400 

Coed 

S-U 

300 

1,810 

Women 

NE-U 

— 

1,812 

Coed 

S-U 

408 

79.283 

Coed 

NC-U 

630 

2,255 

Coed 

S-U 

350 

9,590 

Coed 

S-U 

245 

2,862 

Coed 

s-u 

350 

6,616 

Coed 

s-u 

300 

21.267 

Coed 

s-u 

208 

479 

Coed 

s-u 

300 

4,654 

Coed 

S-U 

345 

44.352 

Coed 

s-u 

355 

4.035 

Coed 

s-u 

224 

8.782 

Women 

NE-U 

1.225 

7,250 

Coed 

MS-U 

700 

600 

Coed 

S-U 

160 

743 

Coed 

s-u 

270 

OTHER  SCHOOLS 


1.  Meharry  Medical  College' 

2.  Port  Arthur  College 

3.  Sager-Brown  Home  and 
Godman  School0  " 

4.  Wesley  College' 


Nashville,  Tennessee  250,887      Coed    AMA-U    Den.   $725 

Med.  800 
Port  Arthur,  Texas        66,676      Coed  —  400 


Baldwin,  La.  1,548      Coed 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.  34,451      Coed 
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1  Use  public  library  across  the  street. 

-  Elementary  school. 

"  Room   only. 

1  Affiliated  with  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


1.  Allen  High  School* 

2.  Boylan-Haven-Mather 
Academy" 

3.  George  O.  Robinson  School 


4.  Harwood  Girls'  School 


9. 

10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 


Holding  Institute 
Kents  Hill  School 
Lydia  Patterson  Institute 
Navajo  Methodist 
Mission  School 
Pennington  School 
Randolpi i-M acon   Academy 
Tilton  School 
Yasiiti  School 
Wdlbraham  Academy 
Wyoming  Seminary 


Asheville,  N.  C. 

60,192 

Women 

S 

$  — 

Camden,  S.  C. 

6,842 

Coed 

— 

90 

San  Juan, 

Puerto  Rico 

357,205 

Coed 

MS-U 

270-320 

Albuquerque, 

N.  Mex. 

230,000 

Women 

— 

90 

Laredo,  Texas 

60.678 

Coed 

— 

90 

Kents  Hill.  Me. 

ISO 

Coed 

XE-U 

2.000 

El  Paso,  Texas 

276.6S7 

Coed 

— 

90-100 

Farmington,  X.  Mex 

23.786 

Coed 

— 

L25 

Pennington.  X.  J. 

2,063 

Men 

MS-U 

2.100 

Front  Royal,  Ya. 

7.949 

Men 

S-U 

S13 

Tilton.  X'.  H. 

1.129 

Men 

XE-U 

2.200 

Thomasville,  Ga. 

18.246 

Women 

— 

90 

Wilbraham,  Mass. 

1,500 

Men 

XE-U 

2.100 

Kingston,  Pa. 

20.261 

Coed 

MS-U 

S25 

1   Includes  board  ami  room. 
-  Includes  $2">o   for  uniform. 
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Together  /  June    1962 


.\i  erage 

Est 

Room  and 

Total 

Regular 

\n.of 

Volumes  In 

Est  Fees 

Board 

Cost 

Enrollment 

Faculty 

Library 

/  Indowment 

$  30 

$595 

$    895 

214 

is 

'1200 

$      179, in", 

1 

65 

450 

815 

1(17 

27 

18,645 

57  1.772 

2 

— 

— 

2.600 

600 

58 

23,500 

375,001 

3 

5 

555 

1.295 

386 

22 

8,500 

Sec  Emory  Univ, 

1 

LOO 

450 

B50 

507 

22 

8,500 

242,000 

5 





2,450 

522 

34 

18,500 

128,304 

0 

— 

420 

828 

.-*  .-*  .-* 
338 

21 

13,000 

215.791 

7 

100 

750 

1    ISO 

303 

16 

8,651 

195  000 

8 

30 

500 

880 

258 

13 

11,300 

54,642 

9 

27 

195 

767 

319 

18 

1  1.287 

188,597 

10 

60 

455 

865 

493 

30 

15,000 

200.000 

11 

30 

180 

810 

210 

IS 

6,600 

807,821 

12 

46 

345 

599 

101 

11 

8,095 

133.753 

13 

60 

518 

878 

287 

16 

6,709 

383,67  1 

14 

15 

390 

760 

361 

20 

10,505 

168,532 

15 

45 

350 

780 

335 

17 

9,804 

20,000 

16 

50 

132 

710 

276 

19 

15,927 

— 

17 

— 

875 

2.100 

401 

30 

12,000 

189,477 

18 

260 

650 

1,610 

352 

28 

10,000 

125,000 

19 

35 

381 

576 

135 

13 

10,000 

165,600 

20 

50 

430 

750 

538 

24 

19,212 

453,337 

21 

155 
70 

70 

$660 
660 
720 

$2,025 
2,165 
1,190 

413 
350 

19 
67 
11 

16,123 

i 

$  6,974,977 
23,728 

1 

2 
3 

4 

35 

200 
1763 

271 

143 
389 

14 

2 

500 
2,000 

500 
246,471 

$   — 


8 

360 

458 

20 

— 

— 

10 

360 

460 

51 

360 

501 

250 

— 

2,250-2,500 

20 

270-300 

380-420 





550 

150 

— 

2,250 

3592 

578 

1,790 

— 

200 

2,400 

20 

315 

425 

250 

— 

2,350 

— 

1,155 

1,980 

161 
220 
396 


109 
175 
220 
750 

232 
213 
332 
206 
116 
285 
493 


15 

22 
24 


12 
10 
24 
21 

16 
27 
24 
25 
24 
36 
48 


1,692 
3,500 
5,000 


3,200 
2,000 
6,000 
1,500 

2,250 
5,000 
5,873 

10,000 
3,675 
8,500 

10,000 


—         1. 

2. 


4. 

— 

5. 

400,000 

6. 

— 

7. 

8. 

1,800,000 

9. 

9,544 

10. 

500,000 

11. 

— 

12. 

525,000 

13. 

1,850,000 

14. 

June    1  962\Together 
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A  Wesley  Foundation  is  "the  organized  educational  ministry  through  which  The  Meth- 
odist Church  makes  a  unified  approach  to  the  tax-supported  or  independent  college 
or  university."  (Discipline,  Par.  1366)  Standard  Wesley  Foundations  meet  minimum 
requirements  in  the  following  areas:  organization,  personnel,  facilities,  program,  rela- 
tionships  and   finance.   They   are   located   at   the   educational   centers   here   listed. 


ALABAMA 

Auburn    University 

Auburn.    Alabama 
•Florence  State  College 

Florence,    Alabama 

University    of    Alabama 

Tuscaloosa,    Alabama 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  University 
Tcmue,  Arizona 
University  of  Arizona 
Tucson,   Arizona 

ARKANSAS 

"Arkansas  State  Teachers  College 

Conway.    Arkansas 

University  of  Arkansas 

Fayetteville.   Arkansas 
•Arkansas   Polytechnic   College 

Russellville.    Arkansas 

CALIFORNIA 
University    of    California 
Berkeley.    California 
University    of   California 
Los  Angeles,  California 
University     of     Soutbern     Cali- 
fornia 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Stanford    University 
Palo  Alto.   California 
University    of   California 
Riverside.   California 
University   of   California 
Santa   Barbara,    California 
San    Diego    State    College 
San   Diego,   California 
San  Jose   State  College 
San  Jose,    California 

•California      State     Polytechnic 
College 
San  Luis  Obispo,  California 

COLORADO 
University  of  Colorado 
Boulder.   Colorado 
Colorado  State   University 
Ft.    Collins.    Colorado 
Colorado  State   College 
Greeley,    Colorado 

CONNECTICUT 
Yale  University 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

DELAWARE 
University   of  Delaware 
Newark,    Delaware 

WASHINGTON.    D.    C. 
Howard   University 
Washington,  D.C. 

FLORIDA 

University  of  Miami 

Coral   Gables.    Florida 
•Stetson  University 

DeLand,     Florida 

University   of   Florida 

Gainesville.    Florida 

Florida   State   University 

Tallahassee.   Florida 

GEORGIA 
University    of    Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Atlanta.    Georgia 
Georgia    Southern    College 
Statesboro.    Georgia 
Nortb   Georgia   College 
Dahlonega.    Georgia 
Georgia  State  College  for  Wom- 
en  &   Georgia  Military'   College 
Mllli'dgevllle,    Georgia 

HAWAII 
University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,    Hawaii 

IDAHO 
University  of  Idaho 
Moscow,   Idaho 
Idaho  Slate   College 
Pocatello,  Idaho 

'  Conditional 


ILLINOIS 

Southern    Illinois   University 

Carbondale,   Illinois 

University  of   Chicago 

Chicago.    Illinois 

Chicago  Medical    Center 

Chicago,   Illinois 

Northern   Illinois   University 

DeKalb.   Illinois 

Illinois  State  Normal  University 

Normal.    Illinois 

University   or   Illinois 

TJrbana,    Illinois 

INDIANA 

Indiana   University 

Bloomington,   Indiana 

Purdue   University 

Lafayette,    Indiana 

Ball   State   Teachers   College 

Muncle,    Indiana 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

IOWA 
Iowa   State   University   of    Sci- 
ence  and   Technology 
Ames,    Iowa 

Iowa   State   Teachers  College 
Cedar   Falls.    Iowa 
Drake    University 
Des  Moines,    Iowa 
State  University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City.   Iowa 

KANSAS 

Kansas   State  Teachers   College 
&  College  of  Emporia 
Emporia.   Kansas 
Ft.  Hays  Kansas  State  College 
Hays.    Kansas 
University   of  Kansas 
Lawrence.    Kansas 
Kansas  State  University  of  Ag. 
&   Applied   Science 
Manhattan.    Kansas 
Kansas   State  College  of  Pitts- 
burg 
Pittsburg,    Kansas 

KENTUCKY 

Western  Kentucky  State  College 
Bowling    Green,    Kentucky 
University  of   Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

LOUISIANA 
Louisiana  State  Univ.    &  Agri- 
cultural &   Mechanical   College 
Baton    Rouge.   Louisiana 
Southeastern  Louisiana  College 
Hammond,    Louisiana 
University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana 

Lafayette,  Louisiana 
McNeese  State  College 
Lake   Charles,    Louisiana 
Northeast  Louisiana  State  Col- 
lege 

Monroe.    Louisiana 
Northwestern    State    College    of 
Louisiana 

Natchitoches.    Louisiana 
Tulane  University   of  Louisiana 
(Newcomb        College.        Loyola 
Univ..   L.S.U.    School   of  Nurs- 
ing. L.S.U.  Medical  School) 
New  Orleans,   Louisiana 
Louisiana   Polytechnic   Institute 
Ruston,   Louisiana 

MARYLAND 
University    of    Maryland 
College  Park,   Maryland 

MASSACHUSETTS 

University   of  Massachusetts 
Amherst.    Massachusetts 
Harvard    University 
Cambridge.    Massachusetts 

MICHIGAN 

University    of    Michigan 

Ann   Arbor,    Michigan 
•Ferris  Institute 

Big    Rapids.    Michigan 

Wayne    State    University 

Detroit.    Michigan 


Michigan  State  University  of 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Science 
East  Lansing.  Michigan 
Flint  Jr.  College.  General 
Motors  Institute  &  Hurley 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
Flint,    Michigan 

•Michigan   College  of   Mining  & 
Technology 
Houghton,    Michigan 

•Western    Michigan    University 
Kalamazoo.    Michigan 

•Central   Michigan   College 
Mt.    Pleasant,    Michigan 

•Michigan   State  University — 
Oakland 

Rochester,    Michigan 
Eastern    Michigan    University 
Tpsilantl,    Michigan 

MINNESOTA 

Bemidji    State   College 

Bemidji.   Minnesota 

Univ.  of  Minn..   Duluth  Branch 

Duluth,    Minnesota 

Mankato   State   College 

Mankato,  Minnesota 

University   of    Minnesota 

Minneapolis.    Minnesota 
•Moorhead  State  College 

Moorhead.    Minnesota 

St.    Cloud   State   College 

St.   Cloud,   Minnesota 

University  of  Minnesota 

St.   Paul,  Minnesota 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women 

Columbus.    Mississippi 
•Delta   State   College 
Cleveland.    Mississippi 
Mississippi   Southern    College 
Hattiesburg,    Mississippi 
Mississippi   State   University 
State    College.    Mississippi 
University  of   Mississippi 
University.    Mississippi 

MISSOURI 

University  of  Missouri.  Chris- 
tian College,  and  Stephens  Col- 
lege 

Columbia.    Missouri 
Lincoln   University 
Jefferson   City.   Missouri 
Northeast  Missouri  State 
Teachers   College 
Kirksville.    Missouri 
Northwest  Missouri  State 
College 

Maryville.    Missouri 
University  of  Missouri 
— Rolla  Campus 
Rfilla.   Missouri 

•Southwest    Missouri    State    Col- 
lege 
Springfield,   Missouri 

•Central  Missouri  State  College 
Warrensburg,    Missouri 

MONTANA 
Montana    State    College 
Bozeman.   Montana 
Montana  State  University 
Missoula,    Montana 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College 
Chadron,    Nebraska 
University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln.    Nebraska 

NEVADA 
University    of   Nevada 
Reno,   Nevada 

NEW    JERSEY 
Rutgers,    the   State  University 
New   Brunswick,    New  Jersey 
Princeton    University 
Princeton.    New   Jersey 

NEW    MEXICO 
University  of  New  Meilco 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 


Eastern  New  Mexico  University 

Portales,    New   Mexico 
NEW    YORK 

Cornell     University     &     Ithaca 

College 

Ithaca.   New  York 
NORTH    CAROLINA 

Appalachian   State  Teachers 

College 

Boone.   North   Carolina 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Western   Carolina   College 

Cullowhee,    North   Carolina 
•Woman's   College   of   University 

of  North   Carolina 

Greensboro,   North  Carolina 
•East   Carolina  College 

Greenville.  North  Carolina 

State   College  of  Agriculture   4 

Engineering  and  Meredith  Col- 
lege 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Wake  Forest  College;   Nurses 

Home.    North    Carolina    Baptist 

Hospital    and    Salem    College 

Winston -Salem.  North  Carolina 
NORTH    DAKOTA 

North  Dakota  Agricultural 

College 

Fargo.   North  Dakota 

University   of    North   Dakota   & 

Wesley  College 

Grand  Forks,    North   Dakota 
OHIO 

Ohio    University 

Athens.    Ohio 

University   of   Cincinnati 

Cincinnati.    Ohio 

Ohio   State   University 

Columbus,    Ohio 

Kent    State   University 

Kent,    Ohio 

Miami    University 

Oxford.    Ohio 
OKLAHOMA 

Panhandle  A.   &  M,   College 

Goodwell,   Oklahoma 

University   of  Oklahoma 

Norman,   Oklahoma 

Oklahoma    State    University    of 

Agriculture  and  Applied  Science 

Stillwater.    Oklahoma 

OREGON 

Southern    Oregon    College 
Ashland.   Oregon 
Oregon    State    College 
Corvallis.    Oregon 
University   of  Oregon 
Eugene.   Oregon 

PENNSYLVANIA 

•Indiana  State  College 
Indiana.    Pennsylvania 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia.   Pennsylvania 
University    of    Pittsburgh. 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Chatham  College 
Pittsburgh.    Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania   State  University 
State   College,   Pennsylvania 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Clemson   Agricultural    College 

Clemson.    South   Carolina 

Univ.  of  South  Carolina  & 

Columbia  College 

Columbia.    South    Carolina 

Winthrop   College 

Rock  Hill.   South  Carolina 
SOUTH    DAKOTA 

South   Dakota   State  College 

of    Agriculture    and    Mechanic 

Arts 

Brookings.    South    Dakota 

State    University    of    South 

Dakota 

Vermillion.   South  Dakota 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee    Polytechnic    Institute 
Cookeville.   Tennessee 


East  Tennessee  State  College 

Johnson    City,    Tennessee 

University  of  Tennessee 

Knoxvllle,   Tennessee 

University  of   Tennessee 

Martin    Branch 

Martin.    Tennessee 

Memphis  State  University 

Memphis,    Tennessee 

Vanderbllt    University. 

Peabody   College   &   Scarritt 

College 

Nashville.    Tennessee 
TEXAS 

University  of  Texas 

Austin.  Texas 

West  Texas  State  College 

Canyon.    Texas 

Texas  Agricultural   &  Mechan- 
ical College   System 

College  Station.   Texas 

I.         Texas    State    College 

Commerce.   Texas 

North  Texas  State  College 

A    Texas    Woman's    University 

Denton.    Texas 

Texas  Western  College 

El  Paso.  Texas 

T.xas  Christian  University 

Ft.    Worth.    Texas 

Rice   University 

Houston.    Texas 

University  of  Houston 

Houston.  Texas 

Sam    Houston    State    Teachers 

College 

lluntsville.  Texas 

Texas  Technological  College 

Lubbock.  Texas 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  College 

Nacogdoches.    Texas 

San  Antonio  College 

San  Antonio.  Texas 

Tarleton  State  College 

Stephenrille.   Texas 

Baylor   University 

Waco.    Texas 

Midwestern  University 

Wichita   Falls,   Texas 
VIRGINIA 

Virginia   Polytechnic   Institute 

Blacksburg.    Virginia 

University  of  Virginia 

Charlottesville.    Virginia 

Longwood  College 

Farmville.  Virginia 

Mary   Washington   College 

of  the  Univ.   of  Virginia 

Fredericksburg.   Virginia 

Madison   College 

Harrisonburg.   Virginia 

Washington  &  Lee  University  & 

Virginia    Military    Institute 

Lexington.  Virginia 

Radford   College.   Woman's  Di- 
vision   of    Virginia    Polytechnic 

Institute 

Radford.    Virginia 
•Richmond   Area 

Richmond.    Virginia 
•College   or  William   &    Mary 

Williamsburg,    Virginia 

WASHINGTON 
Central   Washington   College   of 
Education 

Ellensburg.    Washington 
Washington  State  University 
Pullman.   Washington 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle.  Washington 

WEST    VIRGINIA 
Glenvtlle   State  College 
Glenville.    West    Virginia 
West    Virginia    University 
Morgantown.   West  Virginia 

WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin  State  College 
Eau    Claire.     Wisconsin 
Wisconsin    State    College 
LaCrosse.   Wisconsin 
University   or  Wisconsin 
Madison.  Wisconsin 
Stout  State  College 
Menemome.  Wisconsin 
Milwaukee   University   Center 
Milwaukee.   Wisconsin 
Wisconsin    State    College 
Oshkosh.    Wisconsin 
Wisconsin   State   College 
River  Falls.   Wisconsin 
Wisconsin   State  College 
Stevens   Point.   Wisconsin 
Wisconsin    State   College 
Whitewater,    Wisconsin 

WYOMING 
University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie.  Wyoming 
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12  Schools  of  Theology 


JTLANT  YOUR  potatoes  where  you  can  sec  them 
grow"  has  been   Methodism's  philosophy   in   founding 
schools  of  theology.  When  the  1956  General  Conference 
at  Minneapolis  learned  of  the  need  for  1,200  ministerial 
replacements  annually,  it  authorized  two  new  seminaries, 
bringing  its  list  to  12.  They  are:  Drew,  Madison,  N.J 
Boston;  Duke,  Durham,  N.C.;  Emory  and  Gammon 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Garrett,  Evanston,  111.;  IlifT,  Denver,  Colo. 
Perkins,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Methodist,  Delaware,  Ohio;  South 
ern  California,  Claremont;  Wesley,  Washington,  D.C. 
and  Saint  Paul  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Perkins  School  of  Theology  at  SMU . 


R, 


Syracuse  University  (i8yo)  encourages 

freedom  in  religious  thought  and  action,  as 

do  other  Methodist-related  schools. 

In  Hendricks  Chapel  (shown  here),  both 

Protestants  and  Jews  hold  services. 


-ULES  AND  regulations  in  Methodist-related  uni- 
versities have  changed  greatly  in  recent  years  to  permit 
students  more  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  Compul- 
sory chapel  attendance  is  no  longer  in  effect.  Methodist- 
related  universities  are  open  to  people  of  all  faiths,  and 
attendance  has  zoomed.  Last  year,  Boston  University  had 
the  largest  enrollment  with  12,433.  Others:  American 
University,  4,400;  Duke,  5,842;  Emory,  5,000;  Northwest- 
ern, 10,654;  Southern  Methodist,  5,169;  Syracuse,  9,889; 
and  the  University  of  Denver,  5,139. 

The  church,  which  has  established  more  than  180 
Wesley  Foundations  on  the  campuses  of  tax-supported 
schools,  has  a  similar  program  for  its  own  schools.  These 
are  called  Methodist  Foundations.  The  purpose,  like  that 
of  the  Wesley  Foundations,  is  to  follow  the  Methodist 
student  and  minister  to  him  while  he  is  away  from  home. 


Foreign  students  at  the  University  of  Denver:  Colorado 
had  not  yet  achieved  statehood  when  in  1864  Methodists 
founded  this  school  in  the  mile-high   frontier  community. 


L  Jn  Z  At  Anchorage,  below  the  Arctic  Circle, 
snowy  mountains  backdrop  Alaska  Methodist  University 
where,  almost  coinciding  with  statehood,  classes  began  in 
i960.  Moose  and  other  wildlife  are  often  seen  on  the  campus. 


OOUtn  l  A  far  cry  from  Alaska  and  conventional 
college  architecture  are  the  ultramodern  buildings  designed 
by  Tran\  Lloyd  Wright  for  Florida  Southern  College  at 
Lakeland.  "Out  of  the  ground,  into  the  light— a  child  of  the 
sun"  was  his  motto  for  "the  world's  most  beautiful  campus'.' 
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Traditions 

Come  Naturally... 

iVJ-AN  LIVES  neither  by  bread  nor  books  alone — cer- 
tainly not  homo  sapiens  of  the  type  found  on  American 
campuses.  College  traditions — whether  academic  proces- 
sionals reminiscent  of  medievalism,  or  fraternity  float 
competitions — seemingly  appeal  as  much  to  the  professors 
as  the  pop-eyed  teenagers  entering  this  dazzling  new 
world. 

Methodist-related  schools  have  led  in  translating  mem- 
ories into  traditions.  It  started  when  the  Cokesbury  bell 
rang  out  to  welcome  George  Washington  as  he  passed  on 
his  way  to  New  York  in  1789  to  be  inaugurated  as  first 
president  of  the  United  States. 

A  dozen  Methodist-related  schools  are  revered  in  mel- 
low memory,  for  they  have  been  the  birthplace  of  many 
fraternities  and  sororities.  Scores  of  honoraries,  attesting 
scholarship  or  professional  distinction,  were  started  in 
schools  of  the  Cokesbury  tradition. 

So  it  goes... Methodist  schools  weaving  bits  of  purple 
and  golden  thread  into  the  tapestry  of  American  life. 


An  authentic  Gree\  theater,  first  of  its 

\ind  in  America,  was  already  on  the  site  when 

the  church  acquired  California  Western 

University  in  San  Diego  (1956). 

It's  lab  wor/{  on  the  student  paper  for  future 
reporters  and  editors  at  DePauw,  Greencastle,  Ind., 
birthplace  (1909)  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
professional  journalistic  society. 

The  P.E.O.  Sisterhood,  organized  in  1869  in 

this  building  at  Iowa  Wesleyan,  Mount  Pleasant,  has 

grown  to  3,500  local  chapters  now  assisting 

in  the  education  of  young  women. 
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One  of  Methodism's  newest  is  Methodist  College,  Fayetteville,  N.  C, 

which  opened  its  doors  in  i960.  Here  shining  new  buildings  and  young  trees  tell 

only  of  the  future  and  traditions  soon  to  be  established. 


Methodists  Still  Start  Schools 


Typical  of  scores  of  Methodist-related  colleges 

is  High  Point,  also  in  North  Carolina,  where  students  today 

prepare  for  places  in  tomorrow's  world  of  science. 


Mi 


.ETHODISM's  splendid  obses- 
sion still  flames  in  1962. 

Before  the  cornerstone  of  Alaska 
Methodist  University  was  laid  in 
1959,  one  contributor  commented: 
"I  want  to  get  in  on  this  because  I'm 
sure  it'll  be  the  last  new  Methodist 
School  that  will  be  built  during  my 
lifetime!" 

He  is  already  200  percent  wrong, 
maybe  400! 

All  Methodism  was  wide-eyed  with 
admiration  when  North  Carolina 
raised  enough  money  in  one  year  to 
open  two  new  colleges,  one  at  Rocky 
Mount,  the  other  at  Fayetteville. 

North  Carolina's  enthusiasm  has 
rubbed  off  on  Virginia  where  Meth- 
odists there,  led  by  Bishop  Paul  N. 
Garber,  last  year  raised  $7  million  for 
its  six  schools,  one  of  which  is  still 
on  the  drafting  boards.  There's  active 
talk  about  an  interdenominational 
university  at  Honolulu  to  be  a  great 
bastion  of  Christian  education  where 
East  meets  West  in  the  Pacific. 

Dreams?  Yes — but  the  dreams  to  be 
expected  from  a  church  born  in  a 
university  and  possessed  by  a  splen- 
did obsession. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  adjura- 
tion of  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury  in 
1784  still  is  timely — and  that  educa- 
tion will  be  preached  from  Methodist 
pulpits  for  many  years  to  come! 
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Truth  Through 


Science  and  Religion 

By  II  .  II.  BERNH  lliDI  .   I  .ofessor  of  Philosophy  of  Religion,   llilf  School  of  Theology,   Denver,  Colo. 


T 


.HE  SEARCH  tor  sources  of  insight  into  divine 
purpose  has  led  men  into  many  different  areas.  Jesus 
facing  lus  temptations  in  the  wilderness  turned  to  the 
sacred  writings  ol  his  people  tor  adequate  responses  to 
the  tempter.  To  each  temptation  he  said:  "It  is  written," 
or  "It  is  said."  To  others,  the  church  or  religious  group- 
ings serve  as  sources  of  insight.  Each  person  and  each 
generation  must  find  the  answers  to  this  question.  Let 
us  then  examine  science  and  religion  as  possible  sources 
of  insight  into  the  purposes  of  God. 

\\  hen  we  speak  of  "the  purpose  or  purposes  of  God" 
we  may  be  charged  with  irreverence.  By  "reverence"  we 
normally  mean  profound  respect  mingled  with  love  and 
awe.  Irreverence  means  failure  to  recognize  and  respect 
the  magnitude  and  significance  of  the  Divine.  Whoever 
speaks  lightly  or  pretentiously  concerning  the  "will  of 
C.cd"  understands  neither  himself  nor  the  Divine.  Yet 
this  is  something  we  must  do,  and  with  all  humility  and 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  error.  In 
this  spirit,  we  suggest  one  purpose  of  Divine  activity  is 
promoting  and  enhancing  human  welfare. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead  once  wrote  that  the  func- 
tion of  reason  is  to  promote  the  "art  of  life."  By  the 
art  of  life  he  meant  such  thinking  and  action  as  would 
make  possible:  first,  the  continuance  of  life;  second, 
living  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  third,  the  enhance- 
ment of  such  satisfactory  living.  This  is,  I  suggest,  a 
contemporary  statement  of  the  ideals  of  all  high  religions, 
including  these  words  from  the  New  Testament,  "I 
came  that  they  may  have  life,  and  have  it  abundantly." 
How  much  more  there  may  be  in  the  divine  purposes 
we  may  not  know.  This,  at  least,  is  a  starting  point. 

1.  Science  and  human  welfare. 

The  word  science  is  defined  in  general  as  "systematized 
knowledge."  Knowledge  means  understanding,  acquaint- 
ance with,  ability  to  predict  outcomes.  Such  knowledge 
comes  from  many  sources.  The  first  is  the  field  of  ordi- 
nary experience.  We  observe  changes  in  wind  velocity 
and  moisture  content  of  the  air,  and  predict  rain  or 
storm  with  some  success.  What  the  conditions  are  which 

Dr.  Bernhardt,  hjiown  for  his  golf  game  as  well  as 

for  his  scholarship,  is  now  serving  as  interim  president 

of  Iliff  for  the  fourth  time  in  his  32  years  there. 

He  is  active  in  Denver  church  and  civic  affairs. 


permit  such  prediction  is  not  generally  known.  So  in 
terms  of  common-sense  knowledge,  we  lack  system  and 
universality. 

Scientific  knowledge  differs  from  common-sense 
knowledge  in  that  it  is  more  detailed,  objective,  and 
verified.  It  is  detailed  in  that  wind  velocity  is  related  to 
such  things  as  pressures,  that  is,  differences  in  the  weight 
of  the  air.  It  is  objective  in  that  facts  are  derived  from 
highly  refined  measurements  made  by  delicate  instru- 
ments. It  is  verified  in  that  we  may  test  our  hypotheses 
or  guesses  experimentally.  Furthermore,  scientific  knowl- 
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The  new  Taylor  Library  beside  old  Iliff  Hall  symbolizes  the  progressive  spirit  of  Iliff  School  of  Theology. 
With  enrollment  nearing  200,  facilities  are  being  expanded  rapidly  at  the  69-year-old  institution. 


edge  is  systematized  in  terms  of  what  we  take  for 
granted.  We  call  "what  we  take  for  granted"  assump- 
tions. So  we  assume  that  nature  is  more  or  less  orderly, 
and  that  what  is  true  under  a  given  set  of  conditions 
will  be  true  whenever  these  conditions  obtain. 

What  insights  into  the  purposes  of  God  may  we  learn 
from  scientific  knowledge?  The  first  is  that  the  Divine 
is  not  moved  by  the  passions  which  control  men.  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  read  that  "He  makes  his  sun 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sends  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust."  The  world  as  we  know  it 
through  scientific  studies  is  not  capricious;  it  is  depend- 
able, and  its  laws  appear  to  be  universal.  In  the  past, 
disease  and  death  were  attributed  to  the  Divine  because 
of  his  displeasure  with  men.  So  Bathsheba's  first-born 
son  died  because  of  David's  sin  (2  Samuel  12).  Today  we 
should  attribute  its  death  to  some  childhood  disease,  not 
to  divine  displeasure.  The  insight  here  is  that  the  Divine 
is  trustworthy,  not  moved  by  anger  or  caprice. 

The  second  insight  into  divine  purpose  is  that  hitman 
welfare  may  be  enhanced  by  intelligent  use  of  reason. 
When  the  Christian  Era  began,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
life  expectancy  of  people  in  the  western  world  was  ap- 
proximately 25  years.  By  1825,  it  had  reached  35  years, 
today  it  is  69  or  more.  This  means  that  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  despite  its  earthquakes,  germs,  etc.,  is  still 
one  in  which  the  goal  of  human  welfare  is  being  realized, 
provided  we  use  our  knowledge  and  skills  intelligently 
and  with  good  will.  Scientific  knowledge  teaches  that 
man's  reason  is  as  divine  as  his  faith,  and  in  some  areas 
indispensable.  The  purposes  of  God  emerge  in  our  think- 
ing as  we  use  what  knowledge  we  have  to  further  what 


we  believe  to  be  good,  an  intelligent  use  of  reason. 

Another  insight  is  that  some  good  normally  emerges 
even  from  what  is  ?nost  evil.  As  the  psalmist  stated  it, 
"The  wrath  of  men  shall  praise  thee."  During  World 
War  II,  progress  in  the  treatment  of  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses gained  momentum  because  great  bodies  of  men 
were  gathered  together  and  thus  made  possible  quick 
and  effective  testing  of  medical  theories  developed  in 
laboratories  and  hospitals.  This  new  knowledge  became 
available  to  soldier  and  civilian  alike  more  quickly  than 
would  normally  be  the  case.  So  amidst  destruction, 
knowledge  was  gained  which  meant  the  saving  of  lives 
and  the  reduction  of  pain.  This  scientific  information 
suggests  that  the  purposes  of  God  are  being  realized 
whether  or  not  we  act  as  we  should.  Yet  it  should  be 
evident  that  when  men  co-operate  intelligently  with 
God,  the  correctional  trend  in  divine  activities  becomes 
more  effective  in  the  enhancement  of  life. 

2.  Religion  and  divine  purposes. 

Scientific  knowledge  is  a  result  of  man's  progressive 
understanding  of  and  control  over  limiting  factors  in 
himself  and  his  environment.  Bv  limiting  factors  we 
mean  whatever  checks  our  drive  toward  lite  and  its  en- 
hancement. For  long  ages  men  suffered  the  ravages  of 
malaria.  Finally,  scientific  research  discovered  the  fact 
that  the  parasite  responsible  for  the  transmission  of  this 
debilitating  disease  was  carried  by  the  Anopheles  (mos- 
quito). By  controlling  the  breeding  places  of  this  insect, 
the  disease  has  been  eliminated  in  many  areas.  This  is  an 
instance  of  the  way  science  and  technology  remove  some 
of  the  factors  which  limit  us. 

What  shall  we  say  about  those  which  have  not  been 
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and  may  never  be  removed?  Death,  ignorance,  the  need 
lor  sacrificial  living,  man's  insatiable  desires  these  are 
limiting  Eactors  which  impede  or  destroy  life.  It  is  here 

that  religion  has  an  invaluable  contribution  to  make. 
At  the  core  ot  every  religion,  whether  it  be  that  of  savages 
or  ot  highly  civilized  groups,  there  is  some  creative  re- 
organization ot  life  in  the  presence  oi  limiting  factors 
which  are  beyond  control.  When  fesus  prayed  in  the 
Garden  that  the  impending  betrayal  and  Crucifixion 
might  be  removed,  he  knew  he  must  either  deny  his 
mission  01  go  to  the  cross.  There  was  no  escape. 

The  cross  has  become  the  symbol  ol  Christianity  be- 
cause fesus  accepted  it,  and  reorganized  his  understand 
ing  ot  the  way  whereby  the  divine  plan  was  to  be  ful- 
tilled.  Religion  is  that  phase  or  aspect  of  life  whereby 
new  insights  are  gained,  new  appreciations  become  avail 
able,  and  new  hopes  engendered.  This  has  become  pos- 
sible because  men  early  faced  the  necessity  of  reorganiz- 
ing life  in  the  presence  of  insurmountable  limitations. 
What  insights  into  the  purposes  of  God  does  religion  so 
understood  provide? 

First,  that  the  purposes  of  God  include  more  than 
human  or  earthly  values.  Astronomers  estimate  that  there 
may  be  millions  of  planets  on  which  life  such  as  ours  is 
possible.  This  means,  as  Harlow  Shapley  suggests  in  his 
Of  Stars  and  Men,  that  we  earthlings  may  have  to  learn 
the  art  of  being  incidental.  And  the  fact  that  there  are 
things  we  cannot  now  control  suggests  that  the  whole 
universe  was  not  made  for  man.  Religion  as  a  creative 
reorganization  of  our  plans  and  activities  in  the  presence 
of  limitation  is  thus  a  testimony  to  vastness  of  divine 
purpose.  We  play  a  role,  but  perhaps  not  the  leading 
role  in  any  cosmic  drama. 

Second,  religion  also  provides  some  insight  into  divine 
purposes  in  that  it  opens  up  new  possibilities  in  human 
development.  Man  as  master  of  himself  and  his  environ- 
ment is  an  age-old  ideal.  Yet  this  fails  to  note  that  man 
can  take  what  W.  E.  Hocking  called  a  "nonexploitative" 
approach  to  nature  and  others.  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
living  in  rustic  simplicity  beside  Walden  Pond,  exhibited 


the  appreciative  side  ol  life.  Here  was  another  dimen 
sion  or  quality  ol  human  life.  It  is,  I  suspect,  the  oui 
growth  ot  man's  necessity  to  com<  to  terms  with  what 
frustrates  or  limits  us.  When  external  conditions  could 
not  be  changed,  attention  had  to  be  directed  toward 
new  ways  ol  integrating  limitation.  For  those  who  ap 
proached  tins  religiously,  new  levels  ol  appreciative  liv- 
ing became  possible.  This,  too,  may  be  another  insight 
into  divine  purposes. 

Thud,  religion  as  creative  reorganization  of  life  in  the 
presence  of  limitation  suggests  that  man  "partly  is,  and 
iv/iolly  hopes  to  he,"  as  Browning  stated  it.  Main  things 
in  the  universe  and  also  in  man  appear  to  be  fixed  or 
static.  Yet  at  the  level  of  life,  the  law  ol  change  obtains. 
Forms  ol  life  which  could  not  change  to  meet  changing 
conditions  simply  disappeared.  Skeletons  of  dinosaurs  in 
museums  remind  us  of  this  fact.  At  the  human  level  the 
rule  appears  to  be  the  same.  Our  knowledge  is  incom- 
plete and  our  skills  imperfect.  As  new  facts  emerge,  they 
must  be  considered  and  necessary  changes  made  in  our 
thinking.  When  new  forces  appear,  whether  it  be  emer- 
gent powers  such  as  Chinese  communism  or  an  awak- 
ened Africa,  our  thinking  and  action  must  be  viable 
enough  to  take  these  new  factors  into  account. 

Religion  has  often  been  called  the  conservative  factor 
in  life.  It  is,  insofar  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  life,  but  this  may  require  continuous  rethinking 
of  goals  and  changing  of  activities.  Change  for  the  sake 
of  change  is  as  worthless  as  stability  for  the  sake  of  sta- 
bility. Both  pliability  and  stability  must  be  judged  by 
their  contribution  to  human  welfare.  What  the  future  of 
man  may  be  only  God  knows.  It  is  our  part  not  to  be- 
come too  fixed  in  thought  and  habit  so  that  we  hinder 
rather  than  co-operate  with  God's  purposes  for  our  fu- 
ture, whatever  they  may  be. 

If  these  are  some  valid  insights  into  divine  purpose 
derived  from  science  and  religion,  we  should  be  alert  to 
changes  in  both  fields.  If  we  are,  we  may  play  a  larger 
role  in  that  progressive  enhancement  of  life  to  which 
we  are  committed. 


in  Awakening  Call 

The  Methodist  Church  is  confronted 
with  a  serious  shortage  of  men  and  women 
preparing  themselves  to  serve  in  the 
ordained  ministry. 

How  shall  the  world  hear  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  without  preachers,  or  the 
churches  carry  on  their  mission  to  witness 
and  to  serve  without  leaders? 

We  call  upon  every  church  and  home, 
each  college  and  student  center,  to  pray 
and  to  provide  guidance  that  its  ablest 
young  people  may  hear  and  respond  to 
God's  call.  Methodism  is  placing  an  empha- 
sis upon  the  vocation  to  the  ministries  of 
the  church  at  the  center  of  its  program. 
"The  fields  are  white  to  the  harvest,  but 
the  laborers  are  few."  The  theological 
schools  are  the  church  at  work  in  the 
educational  preparation  of  the  ministry  for 
these  days  of  crisis  and  opportunity. 


From  The  Association  of  Methodist  Theological  Schools 


Dean  Walter  G.  Muelder 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology 

Dean  Bernhard  W.  Anderson 

The  Theological  School 
Drew   University 

Dean  Robert  E.  Cushman 

The   Divinity   School 
Duke    University 

Dean  William  R.  Cannon 

Candler  School  of  Theology 
Emory   University 

President  M.  J.  Wynn 

Gammon   Theological    Seminary 

President  Dwight  E.  Loder 

Garrett  Theological  Seminary 


Interim  President  William  H. 
Bernhardt 

The  Iliff  School  of  Theology 

President  John  W.  Dickhaut 

Methodist  Theological  School  in  Ohio 

Dean  Joseph  D.  Quillian,  Jr. 

Perkins  School  of  Theology 
Southern  Methodist  University 

President  Don  W.  Hotter 

Saint  Paul  School  of  Theology  Methodist 

President  Ernest  C.  Colwell 

Southern  California  School   of  Theology 

President  Norman  L.  Trott 

Wesley   Theological    Seminary 

Gerald  O.  McCuUoh,  Secretary 
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Teens 
Together 

By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


Cartoon  by  Charles   M.  Schulz 


"I've  decided   to  go  on   to 

college,    Dad,   and  then,   after  that,  to  try 

to  become  a  'Prophet  of  Doom!'  " 


\  I'll  be  an  engineering  major  in 
:%:;  college,  and  I'm  tatting  12th- 
grade  math  in  high  school.  I  love  math, 
but  hate  the  daily  homework^  assign- 
ments. I  can  learn  everything  without 
doing  them.  I  have  proved  that  by 
getting  100  on  every  test.  I'm  the  best 
student  in  class,  by  far — but  my  teacher 
is  giving  me  a  C  because  I  am  behind 
in  the  daily  wor\.  Is  that  fair? — R.C. 

Alt  is  fair,  although  I  can  sympa- 
thize with  you.  A  grade  is  more 
than  an  indication  of  mastery  of  a 
subject;  it  also  is  a  measure  of  willing- 
ness to  do  the  work  assigned.  During 
the  next  four  years,  you'll  have  hun- 
dreds of  assignments  which  will  seem 
like  busywork.  You'll  have  to  discipline 
yourself  to  do  them.  Better  catch  up 
on  those  papers. 

W:  I'm  a  college  senior.  On  the  last 
£"  midterm  exams  I  cheated  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  and  I  was  caught. 
1  teas  given  an  F  in  the  course,  my 
parents  were  notified,  and  I  teas 
dropped  from  the  cast  of  the  spring 
play.  Why  should  I  be  picked  on,  when 
others  cheat  regularly  and  get  by  with 
it?—F.P. 


A  Rules  must  be  enforced.  Those 
who  are  caught  pay  the  penalty. 
The  I  act  that  others  get  by  with  cheat- 
ing   does    not    justify    your    doing    it. 


Many  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  I 
believe  college  teachers  should  do  all 
they  can  to  prevent  cheating. 

I'm  18,  a  college  freshman.  My 
philosophy  professor  says  that 
our  Christian  God  is  obsolete,  that  if 
there  be  a  God,  he  is  very  different 
from  the  one  we  believe  in.  He  almost 
has  me  convinced.  Tell  me,  do  we 
really  need  God? — f.R. 

A  Yes,  we  do.  But  your  professor's 
question  is  not  whether  we  need 
God  but  whether  or  not  God  exists. 
Perhaps  he  is  saying  that  some  notions 
about  God  are  obsolete.  This  is  true, 
for  man's  ability  to  understand  his  ex- 
perience ol  God  is  imperfect.  The  God 
ol  the  Christian  faith  is  one  who  has 
revealed  himself  to  a  community  of 
believers.  His  existence  cannot  finally 
be  determined  by  philosophical  analysis 
but  is  rather  a  matter  of  faith. 

■  ■  /  graduated  from  college  last 
^^  ]une  but  can't  get  a  decent  job 
because  my  grades  were  too  low.  In 
school  I  tried  to  avoid  studying  and 
cheated  on  many  tests.  I  enjoyed  telling 
my  professors  off.  Note  I'm  sorry.  Will 
you  print  my  letter?  I  want  other  l(ids 
to  learn  by  my  sad  experience. — I.B. 


their  way  through  high  school  and  col- 
lege. Eventually  they  learn  they  have 
only  cheated  themselves.  Honesty  and 
conscientious  effort  are  very  important. 
Can  you  go  back  to  college?  A  good 
record  in  graduate  school  would  do 
much  to  wipe  out  vour  unfortunate 
undergraduate  record. 

m  m  I'm  17.  My  boy  friend  is  IS. 
^T*-  We  will  graduate  from  high 
school  in  June  and  start  college  in 
September.  We  plan  to  be  married  two 
years  from  now  and  finish  college  to- 
gether. Our  parents  approve  and  will 
help  pay  our  expenses.  But  my  grand- 
mother absolutely  refuses  to  approve  of 
our  marriage.  Hon1  can  I  convince  her 


she 


wrongt 


-M.T. 


A 


I  will  print  your  letter.  A  good 
many    youngsters    try    to    cheat 


Better  not  argue  with  her.  Let 
aIl  her  know  that  you  love  her.  and 
that  you  take  her  opinions  seriously. 
Then  ask  your  mother  to  talk  with  her 
about  your  marriage.  Many  young  peo- 
ple marry  and  finish  college  together. 

m  m  I'm  a  girl,  17.  a  freshman  in  a 
£.  university,  and  lire  in  a  big  co- 
ed dormitory.  Every  Saturday  night  we 
have  "mattress  parties."  Kids  bring  the 
mattresses  from  their  beds  to  the  room 
of  the  student  giving  the  party.  We 
bring  our  own  bottles  and  lie  around 
and  listen  to  music.  My  conscience 
bothers   me  about  the  parties.    Things 
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happen.  My  roommate  is  pregnant.  Can 
I  stop  going  to  the  parties  without  be- 
ing called  a  square?-  -MS. 


Jk  Yes,  you  can.  All  young  people 
Xm.  face  temptations,  and  musl  learn 
to  resist  evil.  Mattress  parties  arc 
wrong.  They  should  be  reported  t<>  the 
clean,  and  you  should  refuse  to  go  to 
them.  The  students  may  lease  you  at 
lust,  hut  alter  that  they'll  respect  you 
lor  your  decision.  Remember,  their 
consciences  are  bothering  them,  too. 
Your  roommate  should  return  home, 
and  tell  her  parents  ot   her  condition. 

■  ■  I'm  <i  freshman  in  a  big  state 
£-  university.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I've  been  treated  as  an  adult, 
and  I  do  things  I  l^now  are  wrong.  I 
hare  a  few  drinkj  every  evening,  1  date 
a  college  girl,  and  tie  nec\  more  than 
is  proper.  I  swear  a  lot.  Will  I  he 
able  to  stop  doing  these  things  when  I 
return  home  in  June? — H.W. 


A  One  problem  of  big  universities 
is  that  counselors  and  profes- 
sors are  not  close  enough  to  students  to 
know  what  they  do.  Young  people  may 
give  in  to  temptation  without  anyone 
knowing  or  caring.  If  you  try,  you 
can  stop  doing  wrong  when  you  return 
home,  but  it  would  be  much  better  to 
reform  right  now.  Try  to  prove  your 
maturity  by  controlling  yourself.  You'll 
never  be  sorry. 

There  are  several  sororities  at 
^=£  my  college.  Next  fall  I'll  be  eligi- 
ble to  join  one.  Two  sororities  are  rush- 
ing me.  The  girls  seem  nice,  but  snob- 
bish. Can  a  conscientious  Christian 
join  a  sorority? — CM. 


A  I  believe  she  can,  if  it  is  a  good 
sorority.  There  are  fine  soror- 
ities, as  well  as  some  bad  ones.  Check 
both  groups  carefully.  Sororities  are 
selective;  they  do  not  open  their  mem- 
bership to  anyone.  This  means  that 
some  girls  who  want  in  are  not  invited. 
They're  sure  to  be  hurt.  However,  the 
right  sorority  can  fill  an  important  so- 
cial   need   for   the   members. 


Teens — a  sympathetic,  understanding 
counselor,  Dr.  Barbour 
it 'ill  help  with  any  prob- 
lem you  have  if  you'll 
just  write  him  c/o  To- 
gether, Box  423,  Par\ 
Ridge,  111.  Names  re- 
main confidential. 


Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency    Vo.  727  y 


Jesus 

Is 

Lord 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 
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I  HE  FIRST  Christian  creed  was 
a  simple  statement  consisting  of 
only  three  words — Jesus  is  Lord! 

If  any  person  sought  membership 
in  one  of  the  churches  Paul  organ- 
ized, he  was  required  only  to  stand 
with  the  congregation  and,  with  his 
hand  upraised  in  token  of  assent, 
join  in  declaring  that  "Jesus  is  Lord." 
(Romans  10:9;  1  Corinthians  12:3; 
Philippians  2:11.) 

To  make  such  a  declaration  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregation  was 
to  declare  one's  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
world's  Messiah,  and  to  obligate 
one's  self  to  treat  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  fellowship  as  brethren. 
And  this  was  a  solemn  matter  in- 
deed! 

The  Christians  of  the  first  century 
were  people  who  deliberately  set 
themselves  apart  from  the  world 
of  their  time.  No  person,  having 
declared  that  he  proposed  to  make 
Jesus  his  Lord,  could  ever  there- 
after admit  that  there  was  any  other 
god.  But  the  Roman  emperors  de- 
manded that  at  all  feasts,  games, 
celebrations,  and  public  assemblies 
they  should  be  accorded  the  honors 
due  to  divinity  before  these  functions 
could  proceed.  This  meant  that  no 
Christian  could  attend,  for  to  pro- 
claim the  divinity  of  the  emperor 
was  to  deny  the  divinity  of  his 
Lord  and  the  validity  of  his  creed. 


Imagine  a  member  of  the  modern 
Church  cutting  himself  off  from  all 
ball  games,  political  rallies,  Rose 
Parades,  and  similar  festivals  for 
reasons   of   conscience! 

The  prize  stock  of  the  empire  was 
offered  at  pagan  shrines  as  tribute 
to  the  pagan  gods.  Once  the  carcass 
had  been  laid  upon  the  altar  it  be- 
came the  property  of  the  priest,  who 
was  then  at  liberty  to  offer  it  for  sale. 
The  heathen  temples  became  the 
high-class  meat  markets  in  such  cities 
as  Corinth.  But  to  eat  meat  that  had 
been  offered  to  idols  raised  a  serious 
question  of  conscience  for  Christians. 
Therefore,  Christian  housewives  and 
hosts  turned  to  second-rate  markets 
for   their  supplies. 

Imagine  a  member  of  the  modern 
Church  serving  culls,  seconds,  and 
inferior  foods  "for  conscience' 
sake."  But  that  was  what  it  meant 
to  those  first-century  Christians 
when  they  declared,  "Jesus  is  Lord." 
That  first  Christian  creed  was  sim- 
ple, but  it  touched  every  corner  of 
life. 

Not  the  least  important  aspect  of 
the  creed  lay  in  the  fact  that,  once 
a  man  had  declared  it,  thereafter  he 
regarded  every  other  man  who  had 
also  declared  it  as  being  his  brother. 

On  the  basis  of  three  words  the 
Christians  proposed  to  achieve  the 
true    brotherhood    of    all    mankind. 
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By  Alyene   Porter,   the  author 
of  Papa  Was  A  Preacher  .  .  . 

Cmuhv 

When  Papa's  daughter  de- 
clared she  wanted  to  be- 
come an  actress,  it  was  Miss  Lily 
who  persuaded  him  that  a 
preacher's  daughter  could,  with- 
out misgivings,  go  to  Larchmont. 
The  guiding  light  at  the  Larch- 
mont School  of  Expression  was 
Miss  Lily — a  dedicated  actress 
and  a  woman  of  rare  beauty  and 
charm.  You'll  laugh  and  you'll 
cry  over  this  gay,  tender  story  of 
young  girls  in  an  acting  school 
— and  you'll  love  Miss  Lily! 
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Alter  a  long  and  costly  search,  reprints  of  the  original 
1S79  revised  editions  of  the  famous  McGuffey's  Headers 
have  been  completed  and  you  can  now  purchase  exact 
copies   at  the  following  low  prices  POSTPAID: 

1st    Reader    $2.50     4th   Reader  $3.50 

2nd   Reader $2.75     5th   Reader  $3.75 

3rd    Reader   $3.25     6th   Reader $4.25 

OLD    AUTHORS,    Dept.    TR-6,    Rowan,    Iowa 


INCOME 
^  YOURS 


Choose  the 
BEST  investment 
with  TRIPLE  returns 

|     Guaranteed  life  income  of 

fixed    percentage    that    never   varies,    is    never 
late  and  not  affected  by  economic  conditions. 

2  Absolute  safety —  annuity  reserves  in  segre- 
gated fund  managed  according  to  N.Y.  in- 
surance laws. 

3  Full  response  to  Christ's  command,  "Go  Ye 
..."  because  your  money  will  eventually 
be  used  for  world-wide  missions. 

Illustrated  Booklet  FREE 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  "BRIGHT 
HORIZONS".  Fully  explains  The  Annuity 
Plan,  answers  all  your  questions,  illustrates 
missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad.  A  help- 
ful guide  to  wiser  stewardship.  Get  your  copy 
NOW.  Address: 

Attcn.  Dr.  Ashton  A.  Almand.  Division  of  World 
Missions  and  Division  of  National  Missions  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  ot  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Dept.  T6-30-2,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 
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Vv   ELTHY  Honsinger  Fisher  was 

72  when  she  founded  Literacy  Village  in 
Lucknow,  India,  in  1953.  She  had  no 
money,  no  school,  no  ready  teaching 
techniques  or  suitable  books,  but  she 
had  a  goal:  to  train  Indian  teachers  to 
go  out  into  the  villages  of  India  and 
teach  people  to  read. 

She  now  has  sent  out  over  5.000 
teachers  who  have  taught  more  than 
1.5  million  people.  She  has  written  and 
published  primers  suitable  for  adult  use 
and  perfected  a  simple  method  whereby 
an  adult  can  be  taught  to  read  within 
five  months.  She  has  financed  the  proj- 
ect with  grants  from  foundations,  pri- 
vate donations,  and  with  the  help  of 
World  Education,  Inc.,  of  which  she 
is  president. 

Big  jobs  are  nothing  new  to  Mrs. 
Fisher.  At  the  age  of  26,  she  was 
headmistress  of  a  school  for  Chinese 
girls.  Returning  to  America  after  she 
had  trained  a  Chinese  headmistress  to 
take  her  place,  she  met  and  married 
Fred  Bohn  Fisher,  Methodist  Bishop 
for  India  and  Burma.  The  Fishers 
worked  side  by  side  in  India  until  he 
became  convinced  that  the  Methodist 
effort  there  could  be  furthered  better  by 
the  Indians  themselves  and  resigned.  Of 
him  Gandhi  said:  "He  seemed  to  be  one 
of  the  few  Christians  who  worked  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore 
feared  no  man." 

Back  in  the  U.S.,  the  Fishers  filled  a 
series  of  challenging  parishes  until  1938, 
when  Bishop  Fisher  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. For  14  years  his  widow  tried  to 
fill  the  gap  in  her  life  by  traveling  and 
raising  hinds  for  pet  projects,  before 
she  found  her  new  life's  work  back  in 
India. 

Mrs.  Fisher  tells  her  story  in  To 
Light  a  Candle  (McGraw-Hill, 
$5.95).  "I  suppose  I  am  as  American 
as  pumpkin  pie  or  the  Fourth  of  July," 
she  writes,  "but  I  have  never  felt  that 
one  splendid  heritage  should  keep  any- 
one from  expanding  to  include 
another." 

She  expanded  her  heart  as  well,  to 


United  X  at  ions  youngsters  help 
Welthy  Fisher  celebrate  a  birthday. 

become  the  foster  mother  of  several 
Chinese  children.  She  respects  the  re- 
ligions of  others,  admires  the  Eastern 
philosophies,  fights  for  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  racial  brotherhood,  and 
believes  you  reap  what  you  sow  and 
more: 

"Whatever  I  have  contributed  toward 
these  things  in  which  I  believe.  I've 
learned  more  than  I  taught  and  gained 
more  than  I've  given.  I've  had  a  whop- 
ping good  time  too,  traveled  all  over 
the  globe  .  .  .  and  played  my  small  part 
in  many  a  drama." 

Picking  up  Siviss  Schools  and 
Ours  (Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $3.95), 
I  wondered  briefly  why  an  admiral  of 
the  United  States  Navy  would  be  writ- 
ing a  book  on  education. 

Quickly  enough  I  discovered  that 
Admiral  H.  G.  Rickover  is  a  dedi- 
cated volunteer  crusader  for  better 
education.  He  writes  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  Naval  officer  who  had  more  than 
usual  reason  to  call  on  American  talent. 
He  has  developed  seven  types  of  atomic- 
power  plants  for  submarines,  including 
the  Nautilus,  as  well  as  those  for  the 
nuclear  cruiser  Long  Beach  and  the  air- 
craft carrier  Enterprise. 

Switzerland,  he  points  out,  ha'. 
achieved  an  integration  of  mass  and 
academic  education  that  gives  each  stu- 
dent the  kind  and  amount  of  training 
best  suited  to  him.  All  Swiss  children 
spend  four  to  six  years  in  elementary 
school  together,  then  go  on  to  special- 
ized schools  according  to  their  desires 
and  abilities. 

But  in  Switzerland  the  school  is  not 
expected  to  do  the  whole  job.  The 
family  supplements  schoolwork  with 
extra  reading  at  home:  and  moral  train- 
ing is  the  responsibility  of  the  parents, 
not  the  teachers. 

In  the  light  of  Swiss  experience 
Admiral  Rickover  makes  some  con- 
structive suggestions  tor  improving 
American  schools.  Two  of  them:  (1) 
school  administrators  should,  first  of 
all.    be    excellent    teachers,    not    simply 
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THE  GOOD  YOU  CAN  DO 

can  live  after  you  I 


Bennett  College 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Bethune-Cookman  College 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

Claflin  College 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Clark  College 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

DUlard  University 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Huston-Tillotson  College 
Austin,  Texas 

Meharry  Medical  College 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Morristown  College 
Morristown,  Tennessee 

Paine  College 
Augusta,  Georgia 

Philander  Smith  College 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Rust  College 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Wiley  College 
Marshall,  Texas 


Twelve  Methodist  colleges  with  a  special  ministry  to  Negroes 
ask  you  to  participate  in  their  future. 


THE  NEED  IS  GREAT! 

"Our  colleges  and  universities  must  be  of  such  strength  and 
character  as  to  enable  them  to  take  their  place  alongside  those 
distinguished  institutions  which  for  centuries  have  been  the 
hope  and  promise  of  Western  thought  and  culture. 

"Meanwhile,  the  region's  predominately  Negro  institutions 
must  be  given  generous  support.  Full  opportunity  for  all  the 
youth  of  the  South  will  require  maximum  utilization  of  all  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  As  enrollments  increase,  all 
our  colleges  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people." 
(Within  Our  Reach  by  the  Commission  on  Goals  for  Higher 
Education  in  the  South,  November,  1961.) 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

You  can  influence  the  twentieth  and  succeeding  centuries 
through : 

A  bequest  under  your  will 

An  outright  cash  gift 

A  delayed  gift  of  property 

A  delayed  gift  by  irrevocable  trust 

A  lifetime  annuity 

Estate  planning  can  result  in  tax  benefits  to  you  now.  Consult 
your  attorney  or  for  further  information  write  the  General 
Secretary,  Division  of  Higher  Education,  Board  of  Education 
of  The  Methodist  Church,  P.  0.  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


Invest  in  peoplt 


it's  a  living,  lasting  investment. 
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OF  ALL  THE  books  I  distrust  the 
most,  novels  about  preachers  head  the 
list.  Preachers  hardly  ever  write  them, 
and  no  layman  can  do  more  than  look 
from  the  outside.  Such  books  can  never 
be  much  good  unless  written  from  the 
inside  out,  and  most  preachers  have 
neither  time  nor  ability  to  do  it.  We 
need  a  novel  about  a  preacher  that 
would  be  somewhere  between  Elmer 
Gantry  and  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
Sinclair  Lewis  wanted  to  make  re- 
ligion a  racket;  other  writers,  usually 
female,  want  to  make  it  a  slushy, 
sentimental  mess.  Here's  a  novel  that 
portrays  a  preacher  who  is  neither  a 
rascal   nor  a   fool: 

THE    STAINED    CLASS    JUNGLE,    by 

Gregory   Wilson    (Doubleday,   $5.95). . 

The  first  thing  that  impressed  me 
in  reading  this  book  is  that  whoever 
Gregory  Wilson  may  be,  he  knows 
The  Methodist  Church.  He  knows 
about  bishops,  district  superintend- 
ents, and  annual  conferences.  He 
knows  all  the  right  terms,  too,  and 
how  men  coming  up  for  appointment 
talk  and  think  and  feel,  so  we  begin 
with  the  very  satisfying  assurance 
that   the   author    is   one    of   us. 

The  story  is  centered  on  young  Jack 
Lee,  who  grew  up  in  a  shabby  small- 
town home  and  came  to  despise  his 
parents.  In  spite  of  their  sacrifices  for 
him,  he  stands  in  judgment  on  his 
father  and  mother  for  fancied  indis- 
cretions, and  so  becomes  a  first-class 
ingrate.  He  goes  to  seminary  and  be- 
comes engaged  to  the  daughter  of 
the  district  superintendent  who  sup- 
posedly   runs    the    conference. 

But  Jack,  after  an  exceptional  first 
appointment  because  of  his  father-in- 
law's  influence,  gets  friendly  with  an 
old  country  preacher  who  represents 
the  opposition  to  the  so-called  confer- 
ence machine.  Gradually,  he  is  weaned 
away  from  his  father-in-law,  Dr. 
Worthington — known  to  all  as  Beloved 
— and  becomes  a  part  of  the  rebel 
group  out  to  destroy  the  machine  and 
restore   democracy   in   the   conference. 

Jack  Lee  has  a  sordid  love  affair 
with  a  young  widow  which  he  final- 
ly breaks  off  and   repents.    An   attack 


Browsing 
in 


BISHOP,     I.O.S    ANGELES    AREA, 
THE    METHODIST    CHURCH 

of  amnesia  connected  with  this  affair 
is  the  book's  only  phony  note. 

Nevertheless,  Jack  Lee  comes 
through  with  his  integrity  restored, 
and  on  the  whole  he  is  an  admirable 
person.  The  bishop  is  never  more  than 
a  shadowy  figure  manipulated  by  Dr. 
Worthington.  (There  may  be  such 
men,  but  I  must  confess  I  never  met 
one  in  the  Council  of  Bishops  whom 
I  think  would  be  manipulable  by  any- 
one.) The  conference  is  ruled  by  a 
small  clique  which  takes  care  of  its 
favorites  when  the  appointments  are 
made.  Any  man  who  rebels  against 
this  is  sent  to  a  rural  circuit.  In  the 
end,  there  is  at  least  the  beginning  of 
the  victory  of   righteousness. 

I  have  heard  of  situations  like  this, 
but  I  have  never  seen  one  actually  at 
work.  I  have  heard  of  Methodist 
preachers  getting  special  advantages 
because  of  their  loyalty  to  a  confer- 
ence boss,  but  I  never  saw  it  happen 
firsthand.  I  have  heard  of  good  men 
being  sidetracked  and  held  down  be- 
cause of  their  integrity,  but  I  never 
met  one.  The  only  question  asked  in 
my  cabinet  meetings  is,  "Can  he  do 
this  job?"  I  simply  set  this  down  as 
my  own  experience  and  confess  that 
other  conditions,  of  which  I  am  not 
aware,  may  exist.  The  Methodist 
Church  has  many  weaknesses,  but  I 
think  its  polity  works  more  satisfac- 
torily for  churches  and  men  than  the 
polity  of  any  other  church   I   know. 

Still,  I  recommend  this  book.  It 
will  comfort  those  ministers  who  think 
they  would  have  gotten  ahead  if  they 
had  not  been  discriminated  against. 
It  will  help  to  justify  positions  some 
preachers  take  in  opposition  to  con- 
ference programs.  It  will  bring  to  dis- 
trict superintendents  and  bishops  an 
awareness  of  their  high  calling  and 
Christian    responsibilities. 

I  am  not  sure  what  effect  it  will 
have  upon  our  laymen,  who  do  not 
know  the  inner  workings  of  their  con- 
ferences. But  it  is  a  good  yarn  and  of 
more  interest  to  Methodists  than  any 
other  group.  On  the  whole,  The 
Stained  Class  jungle  contributes  to  an 
understanding  of  the  dust  and  glory 
which  is  the  Christian  church. 


people  with  administrative  training 
alone;  and  (2)  we  need  a  nationally 
determined  standard  of  courses. 

His  book  was  produced  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Council  lor  Basic 
Education,  but  it  was  written  as  his 
own  free  contribution  to  a  cause  he  be- 
lieves is  of  prime  importance  to  all 
Americans. 

Have  you  ever  had  a  hunch?  Or  a 
dream  that  came  true  or  told  you  some- 
thing about  the  future? 

For  more  than  30  years  extrasensory 
perception,  which  is  the  scientific  term 
lor  such  flashes  of  intuition,  has  been 
tested  and  studied  in  the  parapsychol- 
ogy laboratory  at  Methodist-related 
Duke  University. 

Louisa  E.  Rhine,  wife  of  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  laboratory, 
has  had  a  deep  interest  in  her  husband's 
work  throughout  the  time.  For  the  last 


'FOR  THE  COLLEGE  BOUND' 

1/  you  are  thinking  about  going 
to  college,  here  are  some  books 
which   will   help   smooth  your  path. 

Which  College  for  You?  by  Edward 
Hod  net  t  (Collier,  95  0,  paperback)  — 
A  practical  handbook  that  gives  step- 
by -step    advice   on    how    to    choose    the 

college   most   suited   to   you. 

Rapid  Reading  Made  Simple,  by  John 
Waldman  (DonbleJay.  $l.)4,  paper- 
back)— How  to  speed  up  studies  by 
reading  rapidly,  accurately,  and  with 
complete  understanding:. 

Teach  Yourself  to  Type,  by  Wesley 
E.  Scott,  William  J.  Hamilton,  and 
Arthur  Hertzfeld  {Pitman,  S/.95) — 
A  self-teaching  course  in  modern  basic 
typewriting. 

Roget's  New  International  Thesau- 
rus (Croucll,  J). 95;  thumbeJ-indcxcJ 
$6.95) — Book  of  words  grouped  by- 
ideas  that  long  has  been  a  standard 
reference   for   writers   and   students. 

Webster's  New  Collegiate  Diction- 
ary (G.  &  C.  Merritm  Co..  J5)  — 
Every  student  needs  a  good  dictionary. 
This  one  is  the  most  widely  used  in 
schools,   homes,   and   offices. 

Outlines  of  Classical  Literature,  by 
H.  /.  Rose  [Meridiem,  S/.45,  paper- 
back)— Will  supply  a  working  familiar- 
ity with  the  principal  works  of  Greek 
and   Roman  literature. 

Sterling  Guide  to  Summer  Jobs 
{Sterling,  $2.50) — Offers  suggestions 
and  information  about  all  types  of  jobs. 


10  years,  children  grown,  she  has  been 
a   research   assistant   in   the  laboratory. 

In  Hidden  Channels  of  the  Mind 
(Sloane,  $S)  Mrs.  Rhine  writes  ol  vari- 
ous forms  ol  extrasensory  perception  as 
they  have  been  revealed  through  per- 
sonal experiences  reported  by  men  and 
women  in  all  walks  ol  life. 

"Although  the  cases  come  from  many 
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If  You  Hope  To  Go 

To  College  Or  If  You  Are  The 

Parent  Of  A  College-Bound 

High  School  Student 

It  Is  Vitally  Important  That 

You  Read  This  Message 


Each  year  a  greater  number  of  high  school  graduates  apply  for 
admission  to  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities  .  .  . 

yet,  among  the  most  desirable  schools,  the  number  of  freshmen 
admitted  remains  about  the  same. 

Will  you  be  able  to  get  into  the  college  of  your  choice? 

It  is  the  consensus  of  educators  that  English  is  the  key  to  college 
work,  yet  the  Dean  of  Admissions  at  a  famous  Ivy  League  college 
has  stated  that  the  ability  to  communicate  in  writing  is  the  chief 
deficiency  of  entering  freshmen. 


Britannica  9  Schools 

announces 
WRITING  IS  FOR  READERS 


A  Study-At-Home  Writing  Course 

Designed  To  Insure  Your  Acceptance 

By  The  College  Of  Your  Choice 


The  stark  significance  of  informed  opinion  is 
plain:  your  ability  to  express  your  thoughts  and 
knowledge  clearly,  in  writing,  may  very  well  make 
the  difference  between  being  accepted  or  re- 
jected by  the  college  of  your  choice.  It  may  also 
make  the  difference  between  getting  a  college 
degree  or  becoming  a  college  "drop  out." 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  a  practical  way  to  avoid 
college  entrance  disappointments  is  to  enrich 
the  high  school  writing  background,  Britannica 
Schools  has  drawn  upon  the  vast  educational 
resources  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  family 
to  produce  a  new,  home-study  course,  tailor- 
made  for  the  college-bound  student. 

Writing   Is  For  Readers  will  teach  you   how  to 

organize  your  thoughts  .  .  .  build  interesting  sen- 
tences .  .  .  develop  effective  paragraphs  .  .  . 
punctuate  for  clarity  .  .  .  overcome  bad  spelling 
habits  .  .  .  develop  a  suitable  style  .  .  .  employ  ac- 
ceptable usage  .  .  .  choose  the  most  appropriate 
word  ...  as  well  as  other  practical  writing  skills. 

Each  step  of  the  way  you  will  be  helped  by  a 
personal  instructor  who  is  assigned  to  you  on 
enrollment.  This  personalized  instruction  by  spe- 
cially trained  college  level  tutors  is  one  of  the 
important  ingredients  of  this  course. 

If  you  proceed  without  undue  pressure,  chances 
are  you  will  finish  Writing  Is  For  Readers,  a 
16-assignment  course,  in  one  semester.  If  you 
are  a  high  school  junior,  entering  your  senior 
year,  this  summer  would  be  an  ideal  time  to 
begin  the  vital  enrichment  of  your  high  school 
writing  background. 

Return  the  coupon  for  complete  details  on  how 
you  can  review  Writing  Is  For  Readers  on  a 
10  day  free  trial  basis.  Your  college  career  may 
very  well  depend  on  your  acting  today. 


Britannica  $  Schools 

division  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 
14  East  Jackson  Blvd.     •     Chicago  4,  Illinois 


Temple  Expiatorio  de  la  Sagrada  Familia,  by  GAUDI. 
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Methodist  Readers  Keep  Up  With  .  .  . 

THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Living  with    Royalty 


of 


Clovis  C.  Chappcll.   Royal   figuri 

Old  Testament  days  come  to  life  as 
l)r.  Chappell  |)ortrays  them  in  twelve 
powerful  sermons  appropriate  to  our 
times.  128  pages.  $2.50 


A   Vital    Encounter 
Christianity  and  Communism 

F.  Ernest  Johnson.  This  is  a  study  of 
communism — its  strength  and  its  im- 
pact on  Christianity,  as  witnessed  by 
people  who  have  lived  with  commu- 
nism. 176  pages.  Paper,  $2.25 

Barriers  and   Bridges 
To   Brotherhood 

Haskell  M.  Miller.  An  excellent  guide- 
hook  to  the  basic  factors  and  dynam- 
ics of  group  relations,  to  help  indi- 
viduals understand  and  solve  their 
group  problems.  192  pages.         $3.50 


Methodism   and   Society: 
Guidelines   for   Strategy 

Herbert  E.  Stotts  and  Paul  Deats.  |r. 

The  authors  relate  modern  social  re- 
search to  decision  making  and  plan- 
ning. 15ihliography,  appendixes,  and 
indexes.  Volume  4  of  MESTA  Series. 
368  pages.  $5.50 


Characteristics  of  Jesus 

W.  McFerrin  Stowe.  Fourteen  ser- 
mons on  the  traits  of  Christ,  with  fre- 
quent quotations  from  the  Bible  and 
excellent  use  of  illustrative  material. 
128  pages.  $2.50 


Order  from  your  Bookstore 

Abingdon  Press 

The     Book     Publishing    Division 
Of  The  Methodist  Publishing  House 


THE    AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY 

THE 

National 
Methodist 
University 

"Me^  kJadd  £oe*iU 
The  Francis  Asbury  Administration  Building  ^  &i*"k"&  Meet" 

For  Information  About  All  Schools,  Write  Or  Visit: 

Office  of  Admissions* The  American  University*  Washington  16,  D.C. 


DEPAUW  UNIVERSITY 


CREENCASTLE,    INDIANA 


Omffwidrcd  TuKidh-fiftfi 
AiuiiiHrsani  ~yiwc— 

\  co-educational  University  whose  College  of  Libera]  Arts.  School  ol 
Music  and  School  of  Nursing  serve  2.200  students  from  almost  ever) 
state  and  several   foreign   nations.   DePauw   Universitj    consistent!)    is 

tanked  among  the  top  academic  institutions  in  this  country. 


different  persons  widely  separated  by 
time  and  space,  similarities  can  be 
glimpsed  that  suggest  that  in  the  back- 
ground lawful  processes  are  operating 
however  great  the  toreground  differ- 
ences appear,"  Mrs.  Rhine  observes. 

In  her  book,  you'll  become  familiar 
with  two  terms  you'll  be  hearing  more 
about.  One  is  ESP,  short  for  extrasen- 
sory perception;  the  other  is  psi — psy- 
chic power  which  defies  explanation  by 
known  natural  law. 

SPECIAL  FOR  FAMILIES 

Reuel  L.  Howe,  director  ot 
the  Institute  tor  Advanced  Pas- 
toral Studies,  gives  us  a  penetrat- 
ing study  ol  the  biblical  doctrine 
of  love  in  its  bearing  on  personal- 
ity, parenthood,  teaching,  and  all 
other  human  relationships  in 
Herein  Is  Love  (Judson,  S3, 
cloth;  S1.50,  paper). 

Dr.  Howe  explains  how  Chris- 
tian love  and  concern  begin  in 
the  home,  husband  to  wife, 
parent  to  child,  wife  to  husband, 
child  to  parent.  Then  he  shows 
the  habit  of  Christian  thought 
and  action  spreading  in  ever- 
widening  circles  to  the  com- 
munity and  beyond. 

A  good  book  to  read  in 
preparation  for  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Family  Life,  which 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,  111., 
October  19-21. 

Three  little  books  on  my  desk  open 
up  a  very  large  view  of  Methodism's 
role  in  higher  education.  All  three  are 
products  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
The  Methodist  Church,  and  thev'll 
make  you  proud. 

Methodist  Beginnings  in  Higher 
Education  (50^),  by  John  O.  Gross, 
goes  back  to  1748,  when  John  Wesley 
founded  Kingswood  School,  near 
Bristol.  England.  Standards  of  work 
were  high,  discipline  was  strict — and 
graduates  otten  led  their  classes  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Dr.  Gross  goes 
on  to  highlight  the  first  efforts  of 
American  Methodism  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Kenneth  Irving  Brown  rirst  pre 
sented  the  chapters  ol  Substance  and 
Spirit  in  Education  (Sl.^0)  as  lec- 
tures at  Methodist-related  Southwestern 
University  in  Georgetown,  Tex.  Grow- 
ing out  of  a  lifetime  in  educational 
circles,  they  stress  the  importance  of 
the  teacher  as  a  person. 

Woodrow  A.  Geier  has  collected 
and  edited  significant  addresses  made 
by  outstanding  churchmen  and  educa- 
tors during  the  1956-60  quadrennial 
emphasis  on  Christian  higher  education 
and  presents  them  in  A  Perspectii <e 
on  Methodist  Higher  Education 
($2).  This  is  a  richly  readable  sym- 
posium. — Barnabas 
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Hobby  Alley 


Hobbies 
Can  Pay 


Tuition! 


Elizabeth  Griffith  earns 

expenses  at    Willamette  University 

making  and  selling  novelty 

hats.  Price:  $5  to  $1 7. 


JS.RAIG  ADLER  was  waiting  in  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  railroad  station  for  a 
train  to  Cincinnati  when  his  suitcase 
suddenly  flipped  open,  spilling  out  a 
10-foot  python  and  two  small  crocodiles. 
The  few  people  about  did  not  panic, 
but  they  probably  dismissed  Kraig  as  a 
"crazy  kid"  out  on  a  prank  of  some 
sort.  It's  almost  certain  they  did  not 
guess  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  serious 
business  of  earning  money  for  his  edu- 
cation. 

Although  Kraig's  method  is  unusual, 
he  typifies  thousands  of  students  who 
are  putting  their  hobbies  to  work  to 
pay  college  expenses.  Many  pay  part — ■ 
or  all — of  their  way  through  school  by 
activities  as  diverse  as  repairing  radios 
and  sewing,  or  tuning  pianos  and  trim- 
ming hats. 

Kraig,  a  senior  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  has  earned 
more  than  $1,000  for  college  by  selling 
and  swapping  reptiles  to  zoos,  schools, 
and  private  collectors.  This  does  not 
count  the  money  invested  in  his  own 
collection,  or  in  books  on  herpetology 
— the  study  of  reptiles  and  amphibians. 

Kraig's  interest  in  reptiles  stems  from 
boyhood  expeditions  hunting  snakes 
and  frogs  along  the  river  near  his  home, 
where  the  basement  frequently  crawled 
with  up  to  500  scaly  specimens.  Hoping 


to  be  a  teacher,  he  will  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  this  fall  to  begin 
work  on  a  doctorate  in  zoology. 

The  arts,  often  dismissed  as  entertain- 
ing but  impractical,  are  surprisingly 
productive  of  extra  cash  for  enterprising 
and  talented  students.  Thanks  to  the 
current  revival  of  folk  singing,  almost 
every  campus  now  has  small  musical 
groups  which  perform  at  parties, 
dances,  country  clubs,  and  local  TV  and 
radio  stations. 

The  Fiji  Islanders,  a  popular  trio  at 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas, 
plan  to  finance  graduate  studies  with 
their  earnings.  History  student  Gene 
Redmond,  advertising  major  Charles 
Martin,  and  Jon  Rowe,  swimming  star 
and  pretheology  student,  spend  most  of 
their  time  in  study  or  student  activities 
during  the  school  year,  but  they  plan 
to  play  full  time  this  summer.  They've 
already  recorded  commercials,  and  hope 
soon  to  land  a  recording  contract. 

More  typical  of  student  musicians  is 
John  Braheny,  a  senior  at  Morningside 
College,  who  "sings  for  his  supper" — 
or  occasional  small  fees — at  restaurants, 
clubs,  and  parties  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Xancy  Gardner  earns  at  least  $100 
each  year  toward  her  expenses  at 
Western  Maryland  College,  Westmin- 
ster,   Md.,    by    playing    the    organ    at 


churches  and  at  weddings.  Since  she's 
busiest  in  summer,  when  regular 
organists  are  on  vacation,  she  also  has  a 
profitable  school-year  hobby:  sewing. 
She  has  won  three  major  awards  for  her 
work,  including  a  $300  scholarship  and 
a  sewing  machine. 

Kenneth  Ketel,  a  senior  in  vocal 
music  at  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 
began  tuning  pianos  because  "I  enjoy 
working  with  my  hands,  and  it  offers 
a  break  from  the  normal  routine."  The 
sideline  has  paid  half  of  his  tuition  the 
past  two  years,  and  he  has  a  growing 
list  of  clients  in  the  Mitchell,  S.Dak., 
area. 

Many  hobbies  develop  into  thriving 
businesses,  or  prove  so  profitable  that 
students  switch  careers  in  mid-college. 

Bryon  Dennis  began  taking  pictures 
of  his  friends  merely  for  his  and  their 
amusement,  but  when  he  entered  Mill- 
saps  College  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  he  began 
charging  small  fees  for  his  services.  By 
the  time  he  transferred  to  Western 
Kentucky  State  College  at  Bowling 
Green,  he  was  able  to  outfit  two  other 
student  photographers. 

Bryon  now  operates  a  full-fledged 
campus  photo  service,  specializing  in 
color  pictures  of  weddings  and  dances. 
"The  hobby  has  paid  most  of  my 
college  expenses,"  he  says,  "and  I  plan 
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to  make-  photography  a  lull-time  occu- 
pation alter  graduation." 

James  Stewart,  a  sophomore  engineer- 
ing student  at  Syracuse  University,  has 
been  tinkering  with  eleetrieal  and 
mechanical  devices  since  he  was  in 
grade  school,  when  his  lather  gave  him 
some  dry-cell  batteries,  a  buzzer,  and 
a  push-button  switch.  The  hobby  has 
grown  into  a  vast  network  of  enter- 
prises which  sometimes  nets  him  more 
than  $100  a  week.  "Some  weeks  I  don't 
make  a  thing,"  he  admits,  "but  I've 
paid  lor  most  of  my  education." 

A  licensed  ham  and  commercial-radio 
operator,  James  operates  his  own  radio- 
TV  repair  service,  fixes  washing 
machines,  records  concerts  and  speeches, 
works  as  a  transmitter  engineer  at  a 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  radio  station,  and 
operates  movie  projectors  and  public- 
address  systems.  He  also  helps  with 
the  audio-visual  aids  program  at  South 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Syracuse,  and 
is  building  an  amateur  TV  station  in 
his  basement  workshop. 

Another  budding  business  tycoon  is 
William  Dalrymple,  a  senior  at  Albion 
(Mich.)  College.  He  plans  to  teach 
economics  and  psychology  after  gradua- 
tion, but  also  is  an  able  gadgeteer  and 
radio  enthusiast.  He  has  applied  for 
patents  on  a  static  eliminator  for  AC 
radios,  and  picks  up  extra  cash  for 
college  by  repairing  radio  and  TV  sets. 

The  ingenuity  of  today's  students  is 
seemingly  endless.  James  Knorr  III,  a 
ventriloquist,  paid  the  first  $500  of  his 
tuition  at  West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
College,  in  Buckhannon,  with  the  prize 
money  won  in  a  talent  show  over 
Boston's  WBZ-TV.  He  and  "Iggy," 
his  dummy,  have  earned  more  than 
$3,000  in  the  past  nine  years. 


Fainting  pays  half  the  college  costs 
ol  Steven  T.  Kammerer,  a  Morningside 

sophomore  who  plans  to  teach  high- 
school  English  and  Ccrman,  and 
Rachael  Peden,  an  art  student  at  Mill- 
saps. 

Steven's  best  sellers  are  murals  and 
painted  sweat  shirts — "blast  jackets"  as 
the  students  call  them.  Rachael,  an  im- 
pressionist, has  sold  oil  paintings, 
posters,  ceramics,  mosaics,  brochures, 
and  designs  for  stage  sets  and  stained- 
glass  windows. 

Webb  Garrison,  Jr.,  a  premedical  stu- 
dent at  Emory  at  Oxford  College  in 
Oxford,  Ga.,  made  his  first  charm 
bracelet  as  a  gift  for  a  <nrl  friend.  Other 
girls  admired  it,  so  he  now  spends  his 
weekends  carving  profitable  charms 
from  whale-tooth  ivory. 

Stanley  M.  Simons,  who  was  27  and 
married  when  he  entered  Western 
Maryland  College  to  studv  English, 
took  up  electroplating  as  a  hobby.  He 
experimented  with  baby  shoes,  house 
plants,  and  other  items,  but  finallv  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  copper-plating  ivy 
leaves  for  earrings,  pins,  cuff  links,  and 
tie  clasps.  The  jewelry  was  an  immedi- 
ate campus  hit  and  helped  to  pay  rent 
and  grocery  bills.  Stanley  is  now  in 
industrial  electroplating. 

Warren  Caton,  a  sociology  major,  has 
pulled  strings — attached  to  puppets — to 
help  pay  his  way  through  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University.  The  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister,  he  has  been  inter- 
ested in  puppets  since  a  childhood  bout 
with  pneumonia,  when  his  mother 
made  him  a  lurry-monkey  hand  puppet. 
He  got  much  of  his  early  training  per- 
forming at  MYF  meetings,  and  now 
performs  on  a  weekly  show  over 
KORN-TV   in   Mitchell,'   S.Dak. 


Whitney  Smith,  Jr.,  now  a  graduate 
student  in  the  African  studies  program 
at  Boston  University,  became  a  vexil- 
lologist — in  layman's  language,  a  flag 
historian — as  an  offshoot  of  his  interest 
in  history.  He's  published  several  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  and  wrote  the  flag 
articles  in  the  1962  editions  of  World 
Boof(  and  Compton's  encvclopedias.  He 
currently  is  compiling  a  bibliography 
from  his  collection  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  1963  by  the  New^  York  Public- 
Library. 

At  least  one  hobbyist's  avocation  not 
only  produced  tuition  money  but  led  her 
to  enroll  in  a  certain  Methodist-related 
college.  Joanne  Johnson,  who  began 
raising  hamsters  while  in  grade  school, 
was  invited  by  a  science-faculty  member 
of  Morningside  College  in  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  to  exhibit  her  pets  on  the  campus 
at  an  annual  science  fair.  That  visit 
convinced  her  that  Morningside  was 
the  college  for  her. 

Money  she  had  saved  from  selling 
hamsters  to  pet  stores  for  resale  as  pets, 
to  hospitals  for  laboratory  use,  and  to 
scientists  for  experiments  paid  almost 
all  of  her  first  year's  college  expenses. 

Joanne  had  to  give  up  hamster  sales 
in  1957,  when  soaring  shipping  charges 
finally  equaled  her  margin  of  profit. 
But  then  she  opened  a  one-pony  con- 
cession at  a  local  children's  playground. 
And,  in  her  spare  time,  she's  a  free- 
lance writer  who  has  sold  essays,  arti- 
cles, and  short  stories! 

Nowhere  is  traditional  American 
ingenuity  more  apparent  than  among 
today's  college  students.  They've  dis- 
covered that  working  their  way  through 
college  can  be  an  education  in  itself — 
as  well  as  a  lot  of  fun! 

— Dorothy  Arms 


What  began  merely  as  an  exercise  for  Wayne  Albritton 

has  paid  nearly  all  his  tuition  and  other  college  fees  at  Millsaps 

College.  He's  a  dancer,  choreographer,  and  TV  emcee. 


The  most  popular  campus  hobby,  music. 

pays  off  for  Ronnie  Ford,  member  of  a  combo 

at  Spartanburg  (S.C.)   Junior  College. 


Together  with  the  small  fry 


Path 


ers 


Danny's  father  is  a  doctor, 

When  you're  sick,  he  makes  you  better; 

Peter's  father  is  a  postman — 

He's  in  charge  of  every  letter. 

Polly's  father  is  a  painter, 

He  makes  houses  clean  and  bright; 

Wally's  father  washes  windows 

To  let  in  the  sun  and  light. 

And  my  father  has  a  job 

That   everyone  admires; 

He's  as  brave  as  brave  can  be — 

My  father  puts  out  fires! 

All  of  us  are  very  proud — 

I  guess  you  must  be,  too — 

That  someone's  dad  is  on  the  job 

When  there's  big  work  to  do. 

— Gina  Blll-Zano 


A  Bookmark  for  Daddy 


If  your  daddy  likes  to  read, 
surprise  him  by  making  a  special 
bookmark  just  for  him.  Of  course, 
you  can  make  them  for  other 
people,  too.  First,  ask  Mom  to 
save  an  envelope  for  you,  one  with 
a  cellophane  window  in  it  (like  the 
envelopes  that  many  bills  come 
in) .  Then,  cut  the  bookmark  from 
the  envelope  (see  top  drawing)  . 
Underneath  the  cellophane  win- 
dow draw  a  picture  that  your 
daddy  might  like — maybe  a  fish 
or  some  flowers  or  a  picture  of 
yourself.  Then  paste  the  open 
edges  together,  and  the  bookmark 
will  be  ready  to  use! 

— Ruth  Libbey 


■ 
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an  income  that 

blesses  those 

who  give 

...and  brings  joy  to  others 

through  American 

Bible  Society  Annuities 

Why  invest  only  to  increase  your  income 
when  you  can  do  that  and  also  bring 
happiness  to  others... through  American 
Bible  Society  Annuity  Agreements? 
The  Society  has  been  issuing  these 
Agreements  for  1 1 8  years,  and  every  year 
more  than  half  to  previous  purchasers. 
Benefits  you  receive:  1.  An  immediate, 
regular  income  all  your  life  (for  a  sur- 
vivor also,  if  desired.)  2.  Freedom  from 
investment  worries.  3.  Valuable  savings 
in  taxes. 

Benefits  you  provide:  Millions  of  scrip- 
tures in  over  250  languages,  bringing  joy 
to  spiritually  hungry  peoples  throughout 
the  world. 

You  can  help  this  great  cause— and  your- 
self!  Mail  coupon  today! 

I  '  Prompt,  full  payments'  '       '  \ 

.  without  fail  * 

*  for  over  a  century  * 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
■    450  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

I    Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  book- 
I   let  T-62  "A  Gift  that  Lives." 

I    „         D  Mr- 

I  Namec  '"» 

□  Mrs. 

Address— 

|  City 


1 


Zone. 


.State- 
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JUNE  3 


Little  children,  let  us  not  love 
in  word  or  speech  but  in  deed 


Kenneth  A.  Carlson 

Glcndale,  Calif. 


and 


truth.— 1  John  3:18 


'ip'EO    TOLSTOI 
y^i>  somewhere: 


has  written 
"Men  think 
there  are  circumstances  when  one 
may  deal  with  human  beings 
without  love.  But  there  is  none. 
You  may  deal  with  things  without 
love. 

Cut  trees,  bake  bricks,  ham- 
mer iron,  but  you  cannot  deal  with 
men  without  love."  And  more 
than  that,  you  cannot  love  men 
with  only  emotion. 

The  New  Testament  concept  for 
the  word  love  is  best  explained  by 
the  Greek  word  agape  which  has 
a  meaning  of  more  than  emotion. 
This  idea  of  love  is  a  fixed  attitude 
of  goodwill,  that  God  loves  every- 
one equally,  that  he  sends  the  rain 
and  the  sunshine  on  the  evil  and 
the  good,  impartially.  It  is  the  es- 
sence of  every  high  form  of 
religion  to  be  like  him,  and  to  be 
like  God  is  to  reproduce  in  our- 
selves his  attitude  and  character, 
for  God  is  love. 

The  New  Testament  concept  of 
love  is  the  will  to  do  good  with 
the  continued  purpose  of  blessing 
others. 

At  all  times  our  words,  our 
promises,  however  eloquent,  will 
prove  to  be  only  a  curse  unless  we 
strive  to  benefit  our  brother  who- 
ever he  is.  Our  work  will  abide 
only  when  it  is  done  in  love. 

This  idea  prevails  even  to  our 
enemies.  Even  to  them,  we  can  do 
the  best  for  them  and  never  allow 
the  poison  of  ill  will  to  destroy  our 
goodwill. 

One  story  which  has  been  re- 
peated many  times  is  that  of  a 
Japanese  flier  of  World  War  II 
who  graduated  from  an  American 
university  with  the  proceeds  of  a 
government  insurance  policy 
which    came    to    parents    of    an 
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American  pilot  killed  over  Japan. 
This  is  love  "in  deed  and  in  truth." 
Love  in  deed  and  in  truth  is 
never  stopped  by  the  possible  cost 
of  its  service,  nor  exhausted  by 
the  burdens  it  bears.  It  is  the  elo- 
quence of  the  heart  in  action,  the 
motive  of  good  deeds,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  soul. 

Vratjrr:  O  God  of  love,  let  Christ 
be  our  example  as  we  serve  others 
with  love  just  as  he  first  served  us 
with  his  love.  Amen. 

— CLEN    W.    LAMB 


JUNE  10 


0> 


"Behold,  I  stand  at  tlte  door 
and  knock:  if  anyone  hears  my 
voice  and  opens  the  door,  1 
will  come  in  to  him  and  eat 
with  him,  and  he  with  me." 
—Revelation  3:20 


|NCE  THERE  was  a  Methodist 
family  who  were  good  people 
and  attended  church  regularly. 
They  served  on  church  commis- 
sions and  were  active  in  church 
fellowship  groups.  And  they  were 
contributors  toward  higher  stand- 
ards in  their  community. 

But  one  day,  their  pastor  be- 
came aware  that  their  activity  in 
the  church  was  waning.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Smith  were  simply 
giving  up.  No,  they  liked  their 
pastor.  No,  no  one  had  offended 
'hem.  They  had  begun  simply  to 
lose  their  religious  energy  and 
thus  their  interest.  Yet,  no  one 
criticized  them.  They  still  were 
good  people,  but  being  honest  peo- 
ple, they  had  admitted  that  active 
religious  life  had  become  a  bore. 

A  familiar  experience?  Indeed! 
For  most  all  of  us  at  one  time,  God 
has  left  our  lives;  more  correctly, 
we  have  stopped  living  with  God 
as  a  person. 

Families  that  do  not  continue  to 
share  intimately,  drift  and  fall 
apart.  So  with  the  Christian  and 
God.  Read  Isaiah  64,  then  65:1. 
The  prophet  complains  of  God's 
lack  of  interest,  but  God  answers, 
"I  was  ready  to  be  sought  by  those 
who  did  not  ask  for  me." 

We,  too,  make  the  prophet's 
complaint,  but  John's  record  in 
Revelation  corrects  us:  "I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock  .  .  ."  The 
grace  of  God  is  profoundly  sym- 
bolized in  this  verse.  He  always 
wants  to  live  with  us,  if  we  take 
the  initiative  by  responding  to  his 
rapping  fist. 

Protestants  insist  on  the  pri- 
macy of  faith,  but  Methodists 
often  are  'works  Salvationists.' 
Active  church  life  can  become 
drudgery  unless  we  allow  God's 
life  to  activate  our  life  first. 


Prayer:  Heavenly  father,  bring  a 
new  birth  to  thy  church  as  we 
turn  from  the  glitterings  of  our 
works    and    begin    opening    our 

doors  to  thy  personal  persuasions. 
Thy  will  be  done.  Amen. 

— NORMAN    W.   PILGRIM 

JUNE  17 

Then  I  heard  what  seemed  to 
be  the  voice  of  a  great  multi- 
tude) like  the  sound  of  many 
waters  and  like  the  Bound  of 
mighty  thunderpeals,  crying, 
"Hallelujah!  For  the  Lord  our 
God  the  Almighty  reigns.  Let 
us  rejoice  and  exult  and  give 
him  the  glory." — Revelation 
19:6-7 

^(IaVE  YOU  ever  stood  by  the 
Wf  edge  of  a  great  waterfall  and 
listened  to  the  roar  as  it  spills  into 
the  gorge  below? 

The  power  and  thunder  created 
by  the  waterfall  result  from  count- 
less billions  of  tiny  drops  of  water 
collected  in  the  river  and  all  drop- 
ping over  the  edge  of  the  falls 
together.  By  itself,  any  one  of 
these  droplets  is  neither  noisy  nor 
powerful,  but  together  they  create 
an  awesome  spectacle  of  energy 
and  sound. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  John  is 
saying  in  our  verses:  That  the 
praise  of  the  servants  of  God  be- 
fore the  throne  is  great  and  won- 
derful because  the  individuals 
blend  their  voices  together,  and 
their  praise  sounds  like  one  great 
voice.  Or,  as  he  puts  it,  "like  the 
sound  of  many  waters." 

Religion  is  a  personal  matter. 
Ever  since  John  Wesley  felt  his 
"heart  strangely  warmed,"  Meth- 
odists have  known  that  truth.  But 
we  also  know  that  no  man  can  be 
truly  religious  all  by  himself.  It 
has  been  said  that  one  cannot  get 
into  heaven  alone. 

And  it  is  clear  from  reading 
these  Bible  verses  that  in  heaven 
we  shall  not  be  alone.  This  is  not 
the  same  as  saying  that  we  shall 
be  "lost  in  the  crowd."  but  rather 
that  our  voices  shall  make  up 
some  small  part  of  that  great  song 
of  praise  to  Him  who  sits  on  the 
throne. 

grayer:  Almighty  God,  grant  us 
grace  so  to  live  to  thy  praise  that 
before  thy  throne  our  voices  may 
be  a  part  of  that  eternal  song  of 
praise.  Through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


— PHILIP  G.   PALMER 


JUNE    24 


"The  kingdom  of  the  world  has 
become  the  kingdom  oj  our 
Lord  and  oj  his  Christ,  and  he 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 
— Revelation  11: 15 


111  HAS  BEEN  said  thai  there 
■vJ  is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween men,  but  what  difference 

there   is   makes    the   difference 

We  ean  see  this  in  a  story   that 

comes  out  of  California's  mother 

lode  country.  In  1841,  Capt 
Charles  M.  Weber  and  a  Mexican 
partner  named  William  (uilnac. 
jointly  received  from  the  Mexican 
government  a  grant  of  47,747  acres 
where  Stockton  now  stands.  Gul- 
nac  gave  Weber  his  half  share  of 
the  land  to  settle  a  $60  grocery 
bill.  You  can  describe  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  men  thusly: 
One  saw  nothing  more  than  a 
barren  patch  of  land,  while  the 
other  saw  a  city. 

In  every  generation,  some  in- 
dividuals see  only  barren  land  and 
hopeless  tomorrows.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, in  1848,  said,  "Nothing  can 
save  the  British  Empire  from  ship- 
wreck." A  year  later  Disraeli 
cried,  "In  industry,  commerce,  and 
agriculture  there  is  no  hope."  And 
in  1962,  many  voices  are  exclaim- 
ing, "We  are  doomed!" 

But  there  is  yet  another  view  of 
life.  We  see  it  in  the  spirit  of  the 
man  who,  while  a  prisoner  on  an 
island,  gave  us  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation. Amid  the  woes  and  calami- 
ties of  which  he  speaks,  the  writer 
breaks  in  to  proclaim,  "The 
kingdom  of  the  world  has  become 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever." 

So  the  last  word  does  not  rest 
with  evil.  The  Pilates  and  Caesars 
do  not  ultimately  have  their  way. 
A  German  legend  is  right  in  testi- 
fying that  "lies  have  short  legs." 
Sin  erects  a  cross  on  Friday,  and 
righteousness  triumphs  with  a 
Resurrection  on  Sunday. 

As  from  the  ashes  of  John 
C.  Fremont's  campfires  have 
sprung  the  great  cities  of  western 
America,  so  from  the  hardships 
and  agonies  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians have  come  our  dreams  for, 
and  belief  in,  the  possibilities  of 
a  better  world  tomorrow. 

Such  a  view  of  the  future  takes 
its  place  alongside  Tennyson's 
"mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men." 
This  is  the  victory — that  "he  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

^Jraoer:  We  turn  to  Thee  who  hold- 
est  the  ages  in  thy  hands.  Give  us 
the  courage  to  last  through,  to 
stay  with  our  dreams  and  hopes, 
to  hang  on  even  longer  than  we 
thought  we  could.  We  can  do  this 
knowing  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  is  thy  kingdom  and  will  be 
so  for  ever  and  ever.  Through 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

— KENNETH    A.    CARLSON 
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V 


Among  Africans  in  Iowa  under  Methodism's 
newly  expanded  international  student  program 
are  Eban  Kawadza  {above),  a  family  man 
from  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  Marcus  Tolela 
(below),  son  of  a  preacher  in  the  Congo. 


Iowa's  weather  creates  language  problems  for  Marcus  (le 


Iowa  Trair 


M 


ORNINGSIDE  COLLEGE  is  not  a  big  school, 
nor  is  it  small,  as  U.S.  colleges  go.  But  last  hill,  when 
17  Africans  arrived,  the  68-year-old  Methodist  liberal  arts 
institution  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  undertook  a  giant  respon- 
sibility. It  is  educating  nearly  a  third  of  the  62  students 
enrolled  at  24  colleges  under  a  new  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions  plan  designed  to  provide  college-trained  Chris- 
tian leaders  for  emerging  Africa. 

One  reason  Morningside  is  setting  the  pace  can  be 
traced  to  a  recent  visit  to  Russia  by  its  minister-president, 
J.  Richard  Palmer.  At  Friendship  University  in  Moscow, 
he  found  the  communist  government  embarked  on  one 
of  the  great  missionary  programs  of  all  time.  Hundreds 
of  Africans,  invited  to  Russia  for  free  schooling,  will 


Orientation:  The  big  switch  from  Africa  to  Morningside  begins  (belo 


had  never  used  such  everyday  words  as  "snow"  and  "ice. 


aders  for  Africa 


return  home  well-grounded  in  communist  doctrine. 

The  church's  program,  designed  partly  to  counteract 
the  Soviet  scheme,  was  launched  last  year  with  The 
Tallying  Drums  appeal.  Funds  raised  are  helping  the 
Board  of  Missions  pay  travel  expenses  for  the  African 
students  and  20  family  members.  Then  the  North  Iowa 
Conference  went  into  action — and  churches  there  over- 
subscribed Dr.  Palmer's  proposal  that  they  help  finance 
three-year  college  educations  for  as  many  qualified  stu- 
dents as  possible.  This  was  no  small  order,  either,  since 
the  cost  of  educating  just  one  student  for  that  period 
is  estimated  at  $6,000! 

For  more  pictures,  turn  the  page  .  .  . 


a  welcome  by  Ray  Nelson,  co-ordinator  of  the  college's  program. 


After  classes,  Marcus  usually  hurries  to 

his  room  to  hear  Leopoldville  news  broadcasts 

over  shortwave.  He  plans  to  return  to  the  Congo 

to  teach  chemistry.  Below,  he's  learning  the 

history  of  that  U.S.  marvel,  the  telephone. 


Iowa   Trains  Leaders  for  Africa  [Continued) . 
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Mrs.  Arthur  Kindred,  wife  of  the  pastor 

of  Sioux  City's  Grace  Methodist  Church,  helps 

Winnie  Kawadza  shop  in  a  big  supermarket. 


Rhodesia  Was  Never  Like  This! 

WHEN  EBAN  KAWADZA  arrived  at  Morningside 
with  his  wife  and  two  of  their  three  children,  he  found 
himself  in  another  world — geographically,  culturally,  and 
politically.  Like  the  other  newcomers  from  Africa,  he 
successfully  absorbed  a  five-month  course  in  American 
culture  which  initiated  him  into  such  mysteries  as  city 
bus  routes  and  schedules,  banking  practices,  and  super- 
market shopping.  (The  wives  consider  the  laundromat 
a  wondrous  thine,  although  some  still  carrv  laundrv 
baskets  atop  their  heads.) 

But  there  are  common  ties  that  survive  the  transition. 
These  students  were  trained  in  mission  schools;  Morning- 
side  is  a  Methodist  college.  "They  are  capable,  mature, 
but  most  of  all  deeply  committed  Christians."  says  Dr. 
Palmer.  And,  he  adds,  the  adjustment  they  have  made 
to  campus  life  "is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  experiences 
I  have  shared  in  as  a  minister." 


The  Kawadzas  occupy  an  apartment  near  the 

campus.  Many  from  Africa  and  other  countries  arc 

in  Morningside' s  new  International  House. 


It's  Sunday  in  Sioux  City,  and  little  Charles  Kawadza  is  in  the  nursery  class 
at  Grace  Church,  where  Mrs.  Don  Harward  teaches  him  to  model  clay. 


"Long  ago  I  heard  that  Jesus  can  trash  your  sins  until  they  are  white  as  snow," 

says  Eban.  "Yet  1  had  never  seen  snow,  nor  could  I  imagine  it.  Now  I  can  believe  it." 


I'M  NOT  DEAF 

Under  normal  conditions,  I 
hear  well  enough.  But  some- 
times my  ultraminiature 
Motorola/Dahlberg 
Miracle-Ear®  hearing  aid 
is  a  blessing.  I  just  put  it  in 
my  ear  and  I  hear. 

It  is  so  natural  sounding — 
nothing  above  my  ear,  or 
below  my  ear.  Nothing 
behind  my  ear  or  in  front 
of  my  ear.  No  tubes,  nor 
wires,  no  scratchy  sounds. 

It  is  especially  designed  for 
those  who  hear  but  do  not 
always  understand.  This 
modern  hearing  aid  may 
give  you  the  extra  "lift" 
you  need  to  live  a  full  and 
active  life! 

Rush  this  coupon.  You'll  re- 
ceive descriptive  pamphlet 
promptly. 


I© 


r-. ! 

MOTOROLA   |   DAHLBEIRG 

M-3  HEARING        AIDS 

Dahlberg,  Inc.,  Golden  Valley,  Minneapolis  27,  Minn, 
Please  send  me  informative  litera- 
ture on  the  marvelous  Miracle-Ear. 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


WHEN  YOU  CHOOSE 
A  COLLEGE  . . . 

Consider  the  advantages  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver,  an  independently  sup- 
ported, church-related  institution 
founded  in  1864  as  Colorado  Seminary 
by  pioneer  leaders  of  The  Methodist 
Church. 

Dedicated  to  serving  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  needs  of  young  men  and 
young  women  who  come  to  it  for  their 
higher  education,  the  University  pro- 
vides a  climate  of  intellectual  excellence 
through  constant  attention  to  high 
standards  in  its  curricula,  its  faculty 
and  its  students.  Its  location  near  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Colorado  Rockies 
provides  an  inspirational  setting  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  America's  most  famous 
recreational  areas. 

Mail  this  coupon  for  your  free  informa- 
tion folder. 


Director  of  Admissions  Counselling,    Dept.   1-T 
UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER,  Denver  10,  Colorado 


Name  _ 
Address 


Age 


City  &  State 


of  the  world  parish 


CALIFORNIA   SCHOOL   ADOPTS   OXFORD   SYSTEM 


The  first  Methodist-related  Oxford- 
type  college  venture  in  higher  education 
in  the  United  States  will  begin  in 
September  when  Raymond  College  at 
the  University  of  the  Pacific  in  Stock- 
ton, Calif.,  receives  its  first  class  of  90 
students. 

"It's  appropriate  for  a  Methodist 
school  to  take  the  Oxford  plan,"  notes 
Dr.  Robert  Burns,  president,  "for  Meth- 
odism started  at  Oxford  in  Old  Eng- 
land" [see  page  37]. 

Actually,  U.  of  P.  will  blend  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  tutorial  systems 
with  the  educational  theories  of  the 
West.  Students  will  be  able  to  get  their 
baccalaureates  in  three  years  instead  of 
four. 

Raymond  College  is  one  of  several 
such  cluster  colleges  planned  for  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  campus.  Presi- 
dent Burns  envisions  the  establishment 
of  15  in  as  many  years  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  $50  million  in  the  next  10  years. 

The  second  cluster  college  will  open 
in  1963  and  will  be  known  as  Covell. 
Its  entire  four-year  curriculum  will  be 
taught  in  Spanish — with  English  a 
"foreign"  language.  It  is  part  of  the 
university's  overall  program  of  Inter- 
American  studies,  and  will  be  closely 
related  to  Methodist  schools  in  Latin 
America,  from  which  many  of  its  stu- 
dents will  come. 

Each  of  the  cluster  colleges  will  be  a 
liberal  arts  school  limited  to  250  stu- 
dents, with  its  own  provost  and  faculty, 
housing,   common    and   dining   rooms. 

The  curriculum  will  have  five  divi- 
sions: natural  sciences,  including  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  biology;  communica- 
tion, consisting  of  mathematics  and  the 
written     and      spoken      word;      social 


sciences;  humanities;  and  personal  de- 
velopment. 

The  core  of  the  university  will  re- 
main as  it  is  now:  a  coeducational 
institution  with  schools  of  music,  phar- 
macy, engineering,  and  education,  a 
graduate  school,  and  college  of  liberal 
arts. 

Another  ven- 
ture at  Pacific 
attracting  wide 
interest  is  the 
Amos  Alonzo 

Stagg   Center   for 

Co 

Physical  Fitness. 
Courses  will  be 
available  to  all 
university  stu- 
dents. 

Named  in  hon- 
Mr.  Stagg  or  0f  the  Grand 
Old  Man  of  Foot- 
ball, a  former  Pacific  coach,  it  will  be 
maintained  by  the  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg 
Foundation,  underwritten  in  a  nation- 
wide  campaign  by  admirers  of  the 
famous  coach.  Mr.  Stagg  will  observe 
his  100th  birthday  on  August  16,  and 
the  foundation  will  be  dedicated  on  that 
date.  |  See  Bringing  the  Best  Out  of 
Boys!  August,  1957,  page  15.] 

U.  of  P.,  founded  by  Methodists  in 
1851.  is  California's  oldest  college. 

Czech  Churches  Active 

A  theology  professor  at  Methodist- 
related  Boston  University  said  that  he 
was  surprised  by  both  the  subtle  con- 
trols and  lack  of  direct  censorship 
reported  by  churchmen  that  the  Com- 
munist party  exerts  over  the  church  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

After  a  recent  visit  to  that  country. 
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Architect's  chawing  of  Great  Hall  and  Common  Room  at  Raymond  College. 
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Dr.  1..  Harold  DeWolf,  Newton,  Mass., 
said  that  be  was  equally  surprised  by 
the  churches'  strong  support  of  govern- 
ment efforts  to  step  up  food  production, 
relieve  poverty,  extend  adult  education, 
and  develop  more  housing. 

Dr.    DeWolf    said    that    ill    his    talks 

with  church  leaders  irom  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  ami  the  Free  World  there 
was  forthright  agreement  that  the 
greatest  problem  facing  the  Church  to- 
day  is   remaining   relevant   ill  the  lives 

oi  a  population  deeply  entrenched  in  a 
modern,  technologically,  and  industrial- 
ly developing  society. 

$14,000  to  WF  Trainees 

The  Methodist  Hoard  of  Education 

has  given  live  grants  totaling  $14,000 
in  connection  with  a  new  program  tor 
the  training  ami  development  o!  Wis 
ley  Foundation  personnel.  The  grants 
were  given  through  the  board's  depart- 
ment of  college  and  university  religious 
life. 

A  $5,000  grant  for  a  year  of  study 
was  made  to  the  Rev.  Eugene  Ransom, 
director  ot  the  Wesley  Foundation  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Three  $2,400  Wesley  Foundation  in- 
ternships for  married  men  were  given 
to  Don  V.  Long,  Joelton,  Tenn.; 
Richard  M.  Paulus,  Iowa  City,  Iowa; 
and  H.  Myron  Talcott,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Robert  E.  Reber  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
who  is  unmarried,  received  an  $1,800 
internship.  Internship  grants  are  for  a 
year  of  supervised  work  in  relation  to 
theological  education. 

Integrated  Pulpits  Urged 

Methodist  Bishop  Matthew  W.  Clair, 
Jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  said  recently  that 
pulpit  exchanges  between  white  and 
Negro  clergymen  are  needed  to  aid 
the  integration  of  neighborhoods. 

The  Central  Jurisdiction  bishop  as- 
serted that  a  great  barrier  to  smooth 
integration  is  the  churches'  inability  to 
communicate  with  vast  segments  of  the 
white  and  Negro  population. 

Exchanges  of  pastors  would  help 
church  communication,  he  said,  adding: 
"The  people  who  need  to  be  prepared 
simply  are  not  being  reached.  They 
do  not  understand  the  language  of  the 
churches." 

Seven  Methodists  Honored 

Seven  Methodists  have  received  Free- 
doms Foundation  Awards  for  1961.  The 
awards  are  given  for  talks,  writings, 
and  projects  adjudged  "outstanding 
achievements  in  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  way  of 
life." 

Receiving  the  George  Washington 
honor  medal  were  the  Rev.  Pierce  E. 
Cook,  Greenville,  S.C.;  the  Rev.  Donald 
E.  Lewis,  Washington,  D.C.;  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Sikeston,  Mo.; 
and  the  Rev.   Arthur  A.  Schuck,  Jr., 
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WHITE    CONCORDETTE    BIBLE 
ONLY    13   16-INCH    THICK 

Small,  compact,  and  beautifully  bound  in  white  Imitation  leather,  here  is  .i  popular  con- 
cordance-reference Bible.  Contains  a  192-page  concise  Concordance  Willi  a  list  of  proper 
names,  over  75,000  center-column  references,  12  full-color  maps  and  complete  footnoti 
four-page  family  record,  presentation  page.  Printed  on  thin  India  paper,  gold-edged, 
wilh  semi-overlapping  covers  and  round  corners.  Has  while  satin  ribbon  marker.  Page 
size,  5x7  inches;  only  13/16-inch  thick.  Revised  Standard  Version. 
ITN-580GXW]      postpaid,   $7.95 


FRENCH    MOROCCO    BIBLE 
WITH    SILVER    STAMPING 

Bound  in  genuine  French  Morocco  leather,  this  hand- 
some white  Bible  has  silver  stamping  on  front  and 
spine;  pages  have  silver  edges.  Covers  are  washable. 
Contains  presentation  page,  marriage  certificate,  and 
family  record.  Printed  in  clear  type  on  India  paper; 
has  white  ribbon  marker.  Page  size,  3Vsx5%  inches. 
King  James  Version.  [CW-W1312X]   .   postpaid,  $5.50 


SMALL   WHITE    GIFT    BIBLE 

IMITATION    LEATHER    BINDING 

This  attractive  white  Bible  is  bound  in  imitation 
leather;  flexible  with  rounded  corners.  Title  is  stamped 
in  gold  with  circular  design  on  cover.  Covers  are  wash- 
able. Has  bold-face  self-pronouncing  type;  gold-edged 
pages.  Contains  presentation  page  and  marriage  cer- 
tificate; headbands  and  ribbon  marker.  Size,  3%x5% 
inches;  only  Va-inch  thick.  King  James  Version. 
[CW-W1301MC]     postpaid,    $3.25 

ILLUSTRATED    WHITE    BIBLE 
WITH    ZIPPER    CLOSURE 

Here  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  gift  Bible  .  .  .  with 
washable  white  leatheroid  binding  and  zipper  closure. 
Twelve  full-color  reproductions  of  full-page  size  in- 
clude pictures  of  Lot,  Ruth,  David  the  Shepherd,  In- 
fant Jesus,  Jesus  and  His  Disciples,  Paul,  and  others. 
Contains  12  six-color  maps,  complete  footnotes,  and 
three-color  presentation  page.  Printed  in  clear  easy-to- 
read  type  in  the  Revised  Standard  Version;  has 
rounded  corners,  amber  edges,  and  genuine  gold 
stamping  on  the  spine.  Page  size,  5\\tCI\'2.  inches. 
[TN-2804WZ]    postpaid,  S5.50 

WHITE   ZIPPER    BIBLE 

SELF-PRONOUNCING    TYPE 

Excellent  for  young  people,  this  King  James  Version 
Bible  is  printed  in  neat,  self-pronouncing  type  on  Indo- 
text  paper  .  .  .  bound  in  white  imitation  leather.  Con- 
tains eight  full-color  illustrations,  presentation  page, 
family  register,  and  marriage  certificate.  Zipper  fasten- 
ing with  one-inch  cross  on  short  chain.  Has  silk  ribbon 
marker,  gold  stamping  on  front  cover  and  spine,  and 
overlapping  covers,  Page  size,  4>,'4x6  7/16  inches. 
[WD-608Z]    postpaid,  S5.00 


FILL    IN 


K^o&eshury 


irSend  Mail  Orders  to  Regional  Service  Centers 

Northeastern 

North  Central 

Western 

Region 

Region 

Region 

Boston  16 

Chicago  2 

New  York  22 

•Cincinnati  2 

Los  Angeles  29 

Pittsburgh  30 

Detroit  1 

Portland  5 

*Teoneek,  N.  3. 

•Park   Ridge,   111. 

•San  Francisco  2 

Southwestern 

Southern 

Southeastern 

Region 

Region 

Region 

•  Dallas  1 

Atlanta  3 

Baltimore  1 

Kansas  City  6 

•  Nashville  3 

^Richmond  16 

AND    MAIL    TODAY 

Please  send  me,  postpaid,  the  white  Bibles  in- 
dicated  below. 

□  WHITE   CONCORDETTE   BIBLE 
[TN-5806XW]  $7.95 

□  FRENCH   MOROCCO   BIBLE 
ICW-W1312X]  $5.50 

□  SMALL   GIFT   BIBLE    [CW-W1301MC)    $3.25 

□  ILLUSTRATED    WHITE    BIBLE 
[TN-2804WZ1  $5.50 

□  WHITE   ZIPPER  BIBLE    |WD-608Z]  $5.00 

□  Payment  enclosed         □  Charge  to  my  account 

Q  Open  an  account  in  my  name 
Add  state  sales  tax  where  it  applies 

SEND   TO . 

Street    

City  (       )    State  
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Delano,  Calif.  Mr.  Cook  also  received 
SI  (JO. 

Patriots'  medals  and  cash  awards  for 
letters  from  armed  forces  personnel  on 
What  Can  I  Do  jor  Freedom?  went  to 
Chaplain  (Lt.  Col.)  John  T.  Evans,  Jr., 
New  York  Conference;  Chaplain 
(Capt.)  Willie  L.  Walker,  North 
Arkansas  Conference;  and  Chaplain 
(Lt.)  Bey  G.  Grunder,  Philadelphia 
Conlerence. 

The  Goodwill  Industries  of  America, 
Inc.,  received  an  Americana  award  for 
its  contribution  to  personal  freedom 
and  independence  through  opportunity 
offered  to  handicapped  persons. 

Seeks  Bishop  Asbury  Letters 

The  Rev.  J.  Manning  Potts,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  is  seeking  letters  written 
by  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  over  145 
years  ago. 

Bishop  Asbury,  principal  leader  of 
early  American  Methodism,  is  said  to 
have  written  at  least  1,000  letters  a 
year  from  1771  (when  he  came  to  this 
country)  until  his  death  in  1816. 

In  1958,  Dr.  Potts  edited  a  volume 
of  about  375  Asbury  letters,  but  other 
letters  appeared  soon  afterwards. 

Dr.  Potts,  editor  of  The  Upper  Room, 
is  asking  persons  having  such  letters 
to  let  him  use  them  for  publication  in 
World  Parish,  a  publication  of  the 
World  Methodist  Council  and  the  As- 


sociation of  Methodist  Historical  Socie- 
ties. 

Bishop  Backs  Religious 
Observances  in  Schools 

Methodist  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  has  gone  on 
record  as  opposing  a  request  made  to 
Capital-area  school  boards  by  the 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greater 
Washington  that  observances  of  re- 
ligious holidays  and  other  religious 
exercises  be  banned  from  public-school 
classrooms. 

Such  harm  as  may  result  from  "occa- 
sional inadvertent  bias"  in  the  teaching 
of  spiritual  and  moral  values,  Bishop 
Lord  said,  is  "trivial  compared  with  the 
harm  which  would  be  suffered  if  the 
school  should  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
utterly  ignoring  religion  or  of  adopting 
aggressive  secularism." 

"We  are  a  religious  people  and  this 
is  our  tradition,"  he  said.  "If  we  exclude 
religion  from  the  scope  of  the  public- 
schools'  responsibilities,  we  are  in  es- 
sence false  to  our  religious  tradition." 

$312,000  to  Oklahoma  School 

Methodist-related  Oklahoma  City 
University,  Oklahoma  City,  has  been 
granted  $312,000  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health  in  recognition  of  its 
upgraded  science  teaching  program. 


Mr.  Edwards 


Family  Life  Drama  Planned 

The  fourth  quadrennial  National 
Methodist  Conference  on  Family  Life 
will  open  with  a  dramatic  production 
narrated  by  Ralph 
Edwards,  televi- 
sion personality 
best  known  for  his 
This  Is  Your  Life 
program.  Meeting 
in  Chicago  Octo- 
ber 19  to  21,  con- 
ferees will  view 
the  production, 
Take  Any  Street, 
written  by  Mrs. 
Harvey  W . 
Couch,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  editor  of  The  Christian  Home, 
a  Methodist  magazine. 

Depicting  representative  types  of 
families  that  make  up  The  Methodist 
Church,  the  production  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Rev.  Otto  Steinhaus,  Jr., 
of  Evanston,  111. 

May  Lower  Clerical  Bar 

A  constitutional  amendment  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly  which  would  permit  clergy- 
men to  become  members  of  the  Mary- 
land House  and  Senate.  An  existing 
law  bars  the  clergy  from  becoming 
members  of  the  legislature. 


IN  THE  2 1st  CENTURY  young  men 
and  women  now  attending  college  can 
anticipate  more  than  10  productive 
years  before  retirement. 


SINCE    THE     19th    CENTURY    Ohio 

Wesleyan  has  successfully  prepared 
men  and  women  for  Christian  living  in 
a  rapidly  changing  world. 


OHIO   WESLEYAN    UNIVERSITY  Delaware,  Ohio 

A  Methodist  Institution   Now  in  Its   120th  Year 
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Vice-President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
greets  Miss  Rebecca  Gainey  at  a 
Girl  Scout  anniversary  celebration. 

MYF'er  Unveils  Scout  Stamp 

The  design  tor  a  new  Girl  Seoul 
commemorative  stamp  was  unveiled  by 
Miss  Rebecca  Gainey,  16,  a  Methodist 
and  a  Girl  Scout  from  Charlotte,  N.C. 
She  was  aided  by  Postmaster  General 
J.  Edward  Day,  also  a  Methodist. 

Miss  Gainey  was  selected  for  the 
honor  at  the  50th  anniversary  luncheon 
of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  held  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Gainey  and  treasurer  of  the 
Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  at  Myers 
Park  Church  in  Charlotte. 

Ask  Anniversary  Offering 

The  Tennessee  Annual  Conference, 
observing  its  150th  anniversary  this 
year,  is  asking  Methodists  of  the  con- 
ference to  give  a  birthday  offering  of 
$150,000  for  improving  Christian  edu- 
cation facilities. 

The  Tennessee  Conference  was 
formed  in  May,  1812,  by  the  General 
Conference  of  the  former  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Its  territory  original- 
ly included  Tennessee,  southern  Ken- 
tucky, and  parts  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi.  Now  it  covers 
only  middle  Tennessee. 

Bishop  William  McKendree  assisted 
Bishop  Francis  Asbury  in  the  first 
organizational  meeting  in  November, 
1812.  Peter  Cartwright  was  one  of  the 
seven  presiding  elders  appointed  for  the 
seven  districts  of  the  new  conference. 

British  Methodists  Building 

An  average  of  two  new  buildings 
each  week  have  been  erected  by  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Great  Britain  since 
building  restrictions  were  removed  in 
1954.  Expenditures  totalled  $39.2  mil- 
lion, two  thirds  of  which  was  for  en- 
tirely new  construction. 


LAKE  MOHOiNK  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

In  the  mountains  <>l  Eastern 
Vu  York  State.  V  differenl 
type  of  reaon  where  the  re- 
laxed atmosphere  bas  been  a 
"tradition"  foi  93  /ears.  No 
bar.  Arrivals  restricted  <>" 
S  ii  n  il  a  \.  300  comfortable 
rooms.  Generous  and  last) 
meals.  7500  acres  mountain 
property(  private  lake.  Amer- 
ican Plan.  "Family  rates. 
Special  package  rates  in  Bpring 
and  fall."  Open  April  13  to 
late  October.  Write  for  book* 

let   2T   from 

SMILEY  BROTHERS,  Mohonk  Lake,  Ulster  Co.,  New  York 


X.     \ 


(:„ 


Your 
Annuity  Gift 


■ 

glected  Children 


Advance  missionary  effort  and  assure 
yourself  a  regular  income  for  life. 

Life  Income  Gift  Certificate 

WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 

•  There  is  joy  and  blessing  in  underwriting  the 
future  of  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
decades  by  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  at  home  and  abroad. 

There  is  security  and  peace  in  knowing  that  a 
regular  income  is  certain,  that  you  are  free  of 
any  losses  from  stocks  and  bonds,  and  that  your 
estate  cannot  be  dissipated  if  it  is  in  Life  Income 
Gift  Certificates. 


MAIL  COUPON 


Treasurer,  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  The  Methodist  Church,  Dept.TZ62 
475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  booklet  "Dedicated  Dollars" 
giving  full  ANNUITY  information. 

Name 


Address. 
Cit\  _ 


.Zone State. 


Date  and  Year  of  Birth. 
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Pmliersttg 


of 
the 


pacific 


STOCKTON,    CALIFORNIA 


California's  oldest  chartered  institution  of  higher  learning, 
now  in  its  111 th  year 


Liberal   Arts 

College  of  the  Pacific 
Raymond   College 

Professional  Schools 

Education 

Music 

Engineering 

Pharmacy 

Dentistry 

Graduate  Studies 

Graduate  degrees  include:  Master 
of  Arts,  Master  of  Music,  Master  of 
Science,  Doctor  of  Education,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


Summer  Sessions 
Special   Services : 
Marine  Station 
Philosophy  Institute 
Summer  Theatre 
Tours 
Workshops 


Inter-American  Studies 

A  University  in  a  setting  of  Cali- 
fornia beauty,  with  a  residence 
campus  and  a  full-time  enrollment 
limited  to  1800. 


FOR    INFORMATION    WRITE: 


DEAN   OF   ADMISSIONS,   UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   PACIFIC 
Stockton   4,   California 


TWC 


ATHENS,  TENNESSEE 


Sherman  Fine  Arts-College  Center 


Quality  and  growth  are 
the  two  major  concerns  of 
this  fully-accredited  lib- 
eral arts  college  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  TVA  lake 
region. 


Lucy  Hornsby  Fowler  Residence  Hall 


Tennessee  Wesleyan 
College's  dramatic  Decade 
of  Destiny  program, 
launched  this  past  year, 
has  already  attracted 
more  than  one  million  dol- 
lars in  gifts. 

Two  new  campus  build- 
ings will  be  opened  in  Sep- 
tember. A  hall  of  science 
will  be  constructed  begin- 
ning in  January,  1963. 

Increased  residence  hall  facilities  permit  extension  of  deadline  for  admission 
applications  until  June  30. 

Seven  hundred  fifty  students  are  expected  to  be  enrolled  for  the  B.A.  or  B.S. 
degree  this  fall. 


Proposed  New  Hall  of  Science 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  Interest  to  Methodists   Everywhere 

JUNE 

7-8 — General  Board  meeting,  National 
Council  of  Churches,  New  York  City. 

10 — Methodist  Student  Day;  Children's 
Day;   Pentecost  Sunday. 

10-15 — Northeastern  Jurisdiction 

School  of  Missions  and  Christian 
Service,  Woman's  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Service,  Lycoming  College, 
Williamsport,    Pa. 

11-16 — North  Central  Jurisdiction 
School  of  Missions  and  Christion 
Service,  Woman's  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Service,  Albion,  Mich. 

16-18 — Seventh  annual  meeting  of 
Presidents  of  Methodist-related 
Universities,   Denver,  Colo. 

17 — Trinity    Sunday. 

17-22 — Central  Jurisdiction  School  of 
Missions  and  Christian  Service, 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Serv- 
ice,  Gu  If  side.   Miss. 

17-23 — National  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Student  Movement, 
Evansville  College,  Evansville,   Ind. 

18-24— Methodist  Week  of  Christian 
Witness  at  Century  21  World's  Fair, 
Seattle,    Wash. 

18-26 — Furloughed  and  New  Mission- 
ary Conference,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

22-24 — Boston  Area  Laymen's  As- 
sembly, Plymouth  Teachers  College, 
Plymouth,   N.H. 

23-30— Boston  Area  MYF  Workshop; 
Fryeburg  Academy,  Fryeburg,  Maine. 

23-30 — San  Francisco  Area  MYF 
Workshop,  Monte  Toyon,  Aptos, 
Calif. 

25-28— Meeting,  World  Executive 
Committee  of  the  World  Methodist 
Council,   London,   England. 

25-29 — Western  Jurisdiction  School  of 
Missions  and  Christian  Service, 
Woman's  Division  of  Christion  Serv- 
ice, Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove, 
Oreg. 

25-30 — Nation-wide  meeting,  Directors 
and  Ministers  of  Christian  Education 
and  Educational  Assistants,  Estes 
Park,   Colo. 

25-30 — South  Central  Jurisdiction 
School  of  Missions  and  Christian 
Service,  Mount  Sequoyah,  Fayette- 
ville,   Ark. 

28- July  6 — Southeastern  Jurisdiction 
School  of  Missions  and  Christian 
Service,  Woman's  Division  of  Cl.ris- 
tian  Service,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C. 

28-July  6 — Los  Angeles  Area  MYF 
Workshop,  Chapman  College, 
Orange,  Calif. 

29- July  1 — South  Central  Jurisdiction 
Laymen's  Workshop,  Mount  Se- 
quoyah,   Fayetteville,   Ark. 

30-July  5 — Southeastern  Jurisdiction 
Conference  on  Christian  Social 
Concerns  for  Local  Church,  Lake 
Junaluska,    N.C. 

WSCS  STUDY  TOPICS:  General  pro- 
gram— The  Ecumenical  Deaconess 
and  Missionary,  by  Miss  Mary  Lou 
Barnwell  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Ron- 
son;  Circle  program — Facing  the 
Challenge  of  Missions,  by  Mrs. 
Roland    W.    Scott. 


ALC  to  Study  'Faith  Healing' 

A  committee  of  the  American  Luther- 
an Church  will  study  "faith  healing" 
and  "speaking  in  tongues." 

The  committee  will  take  a  close  look 
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at  events  which  have  been  explained  .is 
"unusual    manifestations   oi    the    1  lol) 

Spirit's  power." 

The  committee  will  be  composed  ol 
three  seminary  professors,  a  physician, 
and  two  pastors. 

Exceed  $7  Million  Goal 

The  $7  million  goal  oi  Virginia's 
Methodist  Crusade  for  Christian  1  tighei 
Education  has  been  oversubscribed  1>\ 
$408,760,  with  all  reports  not  yet  in. 
The  funds  will  be  used  to  establish 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College  and  to  aid 
other  Methodist  educational  institutions 
in  the  state. 

Bishop  Paul  Neil  Garber  of  the  Rich 
mond  Area  described  the  crusade  as  (In- 
most significant  and  successful  ever 
undertaken  by  a  single  Methodist  eon 
tereiue.  More  than  $,500  persons  from 
1.21^  churches  participated  in  the  drive. 
"We  will  be  able  to  provide  places  in 
our  Christian  colleges  lor  2,000  more 
boys  and  uirls  in  the  next  few  years," 
Bishop  Garber  said. 

Central  Study  Conference 
Makes   Recommendations 

A  special  study  conference  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Central  Jurisdiction's 
Committee  of  Five  that  the  1964  Meth- 
odist General  Conference  be  asked  to 
declare  unequivocally  that  the  entire 
church  should  be  desegregated. 

The  conference — in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
March  26-28 — was  called  by  the  Juris- 
diction's College  of  Bishops  under  aus- 
pices of  the  latter's  Committee  of  Five, 
formed  by  the  1960  Central  Jurisdic- 
tional Conference  to  study  Methodism's 
stated  policy  of  eventual  abolition  of  the 
jurisdiction. 

On  the  Committee  of  Five  are  Dr. 
James  S.  Thomas,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Richard  C.  Erwin,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.;  the  Rev.  John  H.  Graham.  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  the  Rev.  John  J.  Hicks, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  Dr.  W.  Astor 
Kirk.  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Cincinnati  conference — attended 
by  some  200  persons — recommended 
that: 

•  No  Central  Jurisdiction  annual  con- 
ference be  transferred  into  another 
jurisdiction  in  which  it  is  not  located 
geographically. 

•  The  period  between  now  and  1964  be 
one  of  intensive  study  and  prepara- 
tion to  create  a  suitable  climate  for 
transfer  of  local  churches  and  annual 
conferences  to  the  five  geographic 
jurisdictions. 

•  The  1964  Central  Jurisdictional  Con- 
ference realign  boundaries  of  annual 
conferences  so  that  each  will  be  in  not 
more  than  one  geographic  jurisdiction. 

•  After  the  1964  Central  Jurisdictional 
Conference,  the  realigned  annual  con- 
ferences and  remaining  churches  of  the 
jurisdiction  be  transferred  to  geographic 
jurisdictions  with  all  deliberate  speed. 


oiiio  \oiuiu;i;\ 

UNIVERSITY 

\l>.\,    OHIO 

Full)  accredited — Methodisl  owned — Cord — Estab.  IJ17I  — 
1600  Students.  LIBERAL  Utt'S  I  LB.,  B.S.,  B.S.  Ed.)  Humanities, 
Natural  Sciences,  Social  Sciences,  Teacher  Ed.,  Business,  Pre-Profession- 
al.  ENGINEERING  (B.S.)  civil,  elec,  mech.  !MI\i;\l\<  ^i  (B.S.Ph.) 
l.\\\  (LL.B.)  N«w  dorms  dining  hall,  67,000  vol.  library,  quarter  sys- 
tem, summer  term.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  5,  \')(>2.  \\  rite  t"i  catalog  and 
information. 

DR.  I  .  BRINGLE  McINTOSH,  President 


ALLEN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

[for  girls) 
V.SHEVILLE,  N.  G. 
Auspices — Woman's     Division     of 
Christian   Service.   Grades  8-12. 

~  CHANDLER 


SCHOOL   FOR    WOMEN 


SECRETARIAL 


OFFERS  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE.  One  of 

i"s  oMi'st.  must  distinguished  schools  uitVrs  »  xcel 
lent  secretarial  training  combined  with  maturing  influ- 
ence of  unusual  residence  program  in  n  world  famous 
educational  community.  2-yr.  Medical,  Legal,  Science 
research.  Executive  specialization,  l  yr.  coins.'.  Beau- 
tiful residence  overlooking  Charles  River,  Cultural,  social 
Opportunities  of  a  city  noted  for  music,  arts,  and  ideas. 
Write  for  catalog.  Dr.  G.  I.  Rohrbough,  President,  452 
Beacon    Street,    Boston    15,    Massachusetts. 


A  LIBERAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 


A  FRONTIER  STATE 


Alaska 

Methodist 

University 


AT 
ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA  ...  A  FOUR 
YEAR  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE  ...  CO- 
EDUCATIONAL .  .  .  METHODIST 
CHURCH  RELATED  COSMOPOLITAN- 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  BODY  .  .  . 
FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE 
OFFICE  OF  ADMISSIONS.  ALASKA 
METHODIST  UNIVERSITY,  ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA 


BREVARD  COLLEGE 

In  the  Blue   Rliliir   Mountain, 

Fiillj   accredit  i  Method!  I  001  dui  i nal  two  real 

colli   e     Tei  mini  I    and    tri Liberal 

arts,   pre  i itudo,   bu&lneas,    A  \     i». 

Exoellent   athletic,   social  and     ■ 
grams.  Tuition,  room  and  board  1916  085    Plnan 
i  lal  aid  available.  Write  for  catalog 

Ad  million!  Office,   Brevard  College 
Box  T.   Brovard,   North  Carolina 


PENNINGTON  "Only  the  excellent." 
This  fully  accredited,  church-related  school 
— grades  7-12— provides  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  college.  Small  classes,  individual 
guidance,  developmental  reading  for  maxi- 
mum progress.  Attractive  buildings,  40- 
acre  rural  campus.  Moderate  rate.  Est.  1838 
Endowed.   Summer  school.   Catalog. 

Charles    R.    Smyth,    D.    D.,    Box    45.    Pennington.    N.    J. 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Founded   in    1870 

"Kith    in    tin-    Giving    of    Knowledge 

.    .    .    Tradition 

Ninety-two  years  of  study,  research  and 
campus  living;  over  78,000  degrees 
conferred. 

.  .  .  Progress 

Twenty-seven  new  buildings  in  post- 
war expansion  and  improvement. 

.  .  .  Scholarship 

Fully  accredited.  I  adergraduate  and 
advanced   degrees   in: 


Architecture,  Art, 
Business,  Social 

Science,  Education, 
Nursing,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Journalism, 
Liberal  Art-.  Li- 
lian' Science.  Mu- 
sic. Law,  Social 
Work,  Engineering. 
Speech  and  Dramat- 
ic    \rt 


Wdk 


For  additional  information  contact:  Of- 
fice of  Admissions.  Syracuse  I  Diver- 
sity, Syracuse  10.  N.^  . 
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EMORY 
UNIVERSITY 

— Atlanta — 

This  major  Methodist  univer- 
sity, marking  its  125th  anniver- 
sary this  year,  is  a  significant 
source  of  liberal  arts,  graduate, 
business,  scientific  and  profes- 
sional education  in  the  Southeast. 

ILLINOIS  WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 

BLOOMINGTON,    ILLINOIS 

Liberal  Arts — Fine  Arts — Nursing 

Enrollment   1200 

Excellent  Housing 

Financial   Aid    Programs 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 

Columbia,   South   Carolina 

A  Church-Related 

Liberal  Arts  College 

Founded  in  1854 


POINT 
COLLEGE 


Educating  the   Leaders 
of  Tomorrow 


Fully  accredited  4-year  coed  liberal 
arts  college.  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees. 
Methodist.  Scholastic,  religious, 
cultural  and  community  life 
stressed.  Guidance.  Sports.  Sum- 
mer School.  Beautiful  Southern 
campus.   Est.  1024.  Catalog. 

Write  College   P.   R.  Office 
HIGH    POINT.   N.  C. 


and   merged   with   existing  geographic 
units  where  possible. 

"It  is  very  apparent  now  that  the  first 
steps  should  be  to  align  Central  Juris- 
diction annual  conference  lines  with  the 
geographic  jurisdictions,"  said  Bishop 
Matthew  W.  Clair,  Jr..  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion's St.  Louis  Area.  "I  am  happy  this 
has  been  recommended  as  the  first  step. 
The  many  problems  arising  out  ol  at- 
tempts to  use  Amendment  IX  needed 
the  attention  of  our  people.  This  con- 
vocation has  helped  all  oi  us  to  sex 
beyond  these  problems  to  the  next 
steps.  We  know  what   must   be  done. 

Bishop  Challenges  Portuguese 

Methodist  Bishop  Ralph  E.  Dodge  of 
Lourenco  Marques  has  challenged 
Portugal's  consul  general  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  to  substantiate  allegations 
against  a  Methodist  missionary  who  has 
been  ordered  to  leave  the  country  by 
April  14. 

Bishop  Dodge  intervened  on  behalf 
of  the  Rev.  Wendell  L.  Golden  of  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  whose  application  for  a 
permanent  residence  permit  was  re- 
jected without  explanation  by  Southern 
Rhodesia  officials.  Mr.  Golden  was  one 
of  four  Methodist  missionaries  deported 
from  Angola  and  jailed  for  three 
months    last    year    by    the    Portuguese 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Ten  Methodists,  who  have 
had  100  or  more  birthdays,  join 
the  Together  Century  Club  this 
month.  They  are: 

Mrs.  Delia  Winnifred 
Gammon,  101,  Roseburg, 
Oreg. 

Mrs.  Emma  McCollum, 
101,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Coerlitz,  100, 
Boonville,    Ind. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Weaver,  100. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Peter  Johnson.  100, 
Evanston,  III 

Ed  King,  100.  Wichita. 
Kans. 

Mrs.  Frances  V.  Dowell. 
100,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Julie  Douglas.  100. 
Ashland,  III. 

L.  H.  Holcomb.  100.  Ma- 
bank,  Texas. 

Miss  Jenny  McClathery, 
100,  Falkville.  Ala. 

Names  of  other  Methodists 
who  hare  had  100  or  more  birth- 
days will  be  listed  as  they  are  re- 
ceived. Please  allow  two  months 
for  publication. 


BENTLEY  &  SIMON 
quality  CHOIR  ROBES 
have  set  the  standard 
of  excellence  ever 
since  1912.  Custom- 
tailored  of  fine  fabrics, 
for  your  lasting  enjoyment. 
PULPIT  ROBES,  too, made 
in  the  same  quality  way. 

Write  for  catalog  F-2 


BENTLEY  & 

SIMON      Inc 


Pews,  Pulpit  &  Chancel 

FURNITURE         i 


EARLY 
DELIVERY 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 


J.  P.  REDINGTOX  &  CO. 


DEPT.  2 


SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


WANTED 


JEWELRY 


I 


We  Buy  Old  Gold  and  Jewelry.  CASH  PAID 
IMMEDIATELY.  Mail  us  gold  teeth,  watches, 
rings,  diamonds,  silverware,  eye  glasses,  gold 
coins,  old  gold,  silver,  platinum,  mercury.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  or  your  articles  returned. 
We  are  licensed  gold  buyers.  Write  for  FREE 
information. 

ROSE    INDUSTRIES 
29-TR    East   Madison   St.,  Chicago   2,    III. 


I 


SHELLED    PECANS 


An  Ideal  Item  To  Sell  For 

FUND    RAISING 

We  oixrate  oat*  of  the  most  modern  and  sanitary  Pecan 
Shelling  clams  in  the  South  having  been  in  business 
over  2".  years.  For  complete  Information  and  prices  send 
your  name  and  address  to — 

H.    M.   THAMES    PECAN    CO. 
P.  O.  Box    1588  Mobile.   Ala. 


Buy  from 
TOGETHER  Advertisers 

They  provide  reliable,  friendly  serv- 
ice— because  they  want  you  as  their 
good  customer. 


How  To  Hold 

FALSE  TEETH 

More  Firmly  in  Place 

Do  your  false  teeth  annoy  and  embarrass 
by  slipping,  dropping  or  wobbling  when  you 
eat,  laugh  or  talk?  Just  sprinkle  a  little 
FASTEETH  on  your  plates.  This  alkaline  (non- 
acid)  powder  holds  false  teeth  more  firmlv 
and  more  comfortably.  No  gummy,  gooev. 
pasty  taste  or  feeling.  Does  not  sour.  Checks 
"plate  odor"  (denture  breath).  Get  FASTEETH 
today,  at   drug  counters  everywhere. 


Away  Go 


This  wonderful  3-way 
action  of  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  makes  it 
needless  for  you  ever 
to  suffer  from 
corns.  Be  foot- 
happy — get  a 
box  today! 


D*  Scholl's 

Zino-pads 
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Cniitrrr  (Cnllriir 

LEBANON,    ILLINOIS 

McKi'iulrco  College  is 
the   oldest    liberal    arts. 

institution  of  higher  ed- 
ucation in  the  United 
States  continuously  af- 
filiated with  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  McKen- 
dree  has  been  providing 
four-year,  coeducation- 
al, liberal  aits  instruc- 
tion shut  lsi'S;  retaining 
the  advantages  of  small- 
ness  with  a  definite 
commitment  to  quality. 
For  information  eon- 
tact:  Dr.  W.  N.  Grandy. 
Dept.  327.  McKendree 
College,    Lebanon.    Illi- 


SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 


(fyfaf  guidance  SUtHCt  ^n.  GnUfcCCL, 

Experienced  and  Qualified  Counselors  analyze 
needs  and  help  find  Admission  best  suited  to 
Individual  Needs. 

^—  „         College,  Boarding  Prep.  Military. 
^Tyj  tt  T|      General,  etc.  Thousands  helped  an- 
[|  ]j     nually.  52  years  of  successful  place- 
ments. 


Write  or  phone  ADMISSIONS  CENTER, 
of  the  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES  ASSOC. 

Dept.  17,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 


Tel.  PLaza  7-4440  •  Area  Code  212 


"THE  MIND  OF  MAN  IS  HIS 
MOST   PRECIOUS   POSSESSION" 

Baker  University  helps  the  individual  pre- 
pare himself  for  leadership  and  service  to 
humanity. 

BAKER  UNIVERSITY 

BALDWIN,   KANSAS 


103   years  old.  A   fully  accredited  Methodist  College 
Four    year   liberal   Arts   Curriculum 


RANDOLPH-MACON 
COLLEGE 

ASHLAND,   VIRGINIA 
1830-1962 

Liberal   Arts  College 
For  Men 


Applications   now   being   accepted 
for  1963 


government  tor  alleged  "conniving  with 
terrorists."  Thin  ol  the  missionaries 
returned  to  the  United  States,  but  Mi. 
( iolden  went  ba( k  t<>  \u ica. 

In  an  earlier  statement,  Portuguese 
Consul  General  |.  Pereira  Bastos  said 
he  would  "restrain  from  producing 
publicly"  reports  which  led  to  Mr. 
Golden's  explusion  from  Angola.  1 1c 
charged  ilt.u  the  missionary  had  been 
involved  in  actions  which — in  some 
countries-  would  have  resulted  in  the 
death  penalty. 

"We  have  no  tear  ol  having  the  truth 
revealed,"  Bishop  Dodge  said,  "but  we 
ilo  not  like  to  have  allegations  made 
that  cannot  be  substantiated." 

Challenges  Latin  Americans 

The  Latin  American  Methodist  Con- 
sultation held  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, challenged  144,000  Methodists  in 
10  Latin  American  countries  to: 

"Enter  decidedly  into  the  battle  tor 
social  justice,  the  conquest  of  Latin 
American  thought,  the  never-ending 
task  ol  missionary  expansion,  the  re- 
covery ot  the  sense  of  urgency  of  the 
Christian  calling  ot  all  believers,  and  the 
rediscovery  of  Christian  communion  as 
the  gift  of  God  to  the  lost  and  alone 
man  ot  the  generation." 

Northwestern  Expands  Campus 

Methodist-related  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111.,  has  launched  a 
program  to  expand  its  campus  by  filling 
in  74  acres  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  $6.1  million  project  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  November  and  will 
increase  the  campus  from  85  to  159 
acres. 

12  Million  by  1970 

A  Methodist  home-missions  executive 
said  that  The  Methodist  Church  should 
have  12  million  members  by  1970.  "And 
we  will  be  failing  in  our  responsibility 
if  we  have  less  than  15  million  by 
1980."  said  Dr.  Allen  B.  Rice,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The  executive  secretary  for  home 
missions  of  the  Division  of  National 
Missions  insisted  that  giving  to  missions 
must  improve,  also.  In  1960  the  General 
Conference  set  an  ambitious  World 
Service  goal  of  $15  million,  and  Dr. 
Rice  said  it  probably  will  be  1964  before 
Methodism  is  paying  this  full  amount. 

Schools  Given  Federal  Loans 

The  Community  Facilities  Adminis- 
tration of  the  U.S.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  has  approved  loans  for 
two  Methodist-related  schools. 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College, 
Buckhannon,  W.Va.,  received  $1,410,- 
000  to  erect  a  dormitory  for  208  women, 
and  to  renovate  and  expand  dining 
facilities  for  200  more  women  and  250 
more  men.  Dakota   Wesleyan   Univcr- 


FLORIDA 
SOUTHERN 
COLLEGE 

LAKELAND,    FLORIDA 

<  lo-educational    Liberal 
\i i-    (  ollege     in     the 

II  .nt  of  Mm  i.l.i  Sini  e 
l :::;:, 

Modern  Campus 

Designed   l>\ 

Frank   Lloyd   Wright 

Special  Training  in  Christian  Service 

in  Department  of  Religion  Headed  bj 

Dr.  Charles   M.   Laymon 

Florida    Methodism's   College    Welcomes 

Students   From    Ml   Mate-  as 

Long  as  Space   Permits 

For    Information,    Catalogue,    and    ("lor 

Folder  write 
Mr>.  Nancy  Ford,  Office  of  Admissions 


North  Carol  in; 


lUesleyan  (College  *'•    B  <c 

Korku  J-Hounf,  ^X'nrfb  (Carolina 

•  Methodism's    Newest   Senior   College 

•  Liberal   Arts;   A.B.   and   B.S.    Degrees 

•  Small    Coed    Classes,    Moderate   Cost 


Main   Building.  Wofford  College 
Spartanburg.  S.  C. 

WOFFORD 


A  LIBERAL  ARTS 

COLLEGE  FOR  MEN 

FOUNDED  1854 


Combines  strong  academic  tradition  with  Meth- 
odist   affiliation. 

Granted  chapter  of  Phi   Beta  Kappa  in   1940. 

Courses  leading  to  medicine,  ministry,  dentis- 
try,  law,   teaching,   graduate  study  and  business. 

Reserve  Officer  Training  in   Army  program. 

Cooperative  program  in  Engineering  and  For- 
estry with  Columbia  University  and  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

For   Information   Write: 

DIRECTOR  OF   ADMISSIONS 

Wofford    College 

Spartanburg,    S.    C. 


June    1  962  \  Together 
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Western 

Maryland 

College 

WESTMINSTER,  MD. 

Coeducational 
Liberal  Arts 


COLLEGE 

Christian  Atmosphere 
— Academic  Excellence 

B.A.  in  Education,  Business,  Science,  Reli- 
gion, Music,  Social  Science,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Art  and  the  Humanities.  Pre-Pro- 
fessional  fields;   B.S.  in   Nursing. 

Dakota   Wesleyan 
University 

A  four-year  college  in  the  liberal  arts 
tradition. 

Write    Mitchell,    S.D. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
COLLEGE 

a  two-year  college  for  women 
POULTNEY,  VERMONT 

HAMLINE  UNIVERSITY 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 


Student    Center,    1963,   to    include    relinious    activities. 


An  accredited  liberal  arts  college)  founded  in 
1854  by  Methodists.  Coeducational,  residential. 
Advanced  placement  and  individual  study  pro- 
grams. Foreign  study  in  approved  schools.  Study 
in    Washington,    D.    C.   About   1,100   students. 

Write  Director  of  Admissions 


IOWA 
WESLEYAN  HILLECE 

MOUNT  PLEASANT 

A  Pioneer 

Methodist  Liberal  Arts  College 

Fully   Accredited 

Space  Available  Fall  of  1962 

Write 
DIRLCIOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 


sity,  Mitchell,  S.Dak.,  received  $225,000 
to  erect  a  thrcc-siory  dormitory  tor  158 
men.  |  For  a  pro-and-con  discussion  of 
such  loans,  see  Should  Church-Related 
Colleges  Accept  Federal  Support? 
April,    1961,   page  34.] 

Retires  From  Radio  Pulpit 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  former 
pastor  of  Christ  Methodist  Church,  New 
York,  has  given  his  last  regular  Sunday 
sermon  on  the  National  Radio  Pulpit 
after  being  featured  on  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  program  for  34 
years. 

An  NBC  spokesman  said  that  Dr. 
Sockman  will  he  succeeded  by  a  perma- 
nent preacher  by  next  October. 

Service  Projects  Offered 

Many  opportunities  are  open  this 
summer  for  Methodist  youth,  college 
students,  and  young  adults  to  take  part 
in  voluntary  service  projects  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

The  service  projects  are  on  various 
dates  from  June  8  to  September  3,  and 
will  be  conducted  in  such  places  as 
Russia,  Africa,  Europe,  Latin  America, 
Middle  East,  Asia,  and  U.S. 


Methodists  in  the  News 

Joel  Barker,  17,  was  named  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation as  the  outstanding  high-school 
sports  writer  in  the  United  States.  He 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Barker 
of  Rochester,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Alice  Selleck,  75,  Onarga,  111., 
has  been  named  as  Illinois  Mother  of 
the  Year  for  1962  by  the  state  division 
of  the  National  Mother  of  the  Year 
Committee. 

Holt  McPherson,  High  Point,  N.C., 
was  named  by  President  Kennedy  to 
membership  on  the  USO  corporation. 

The  Rev.   Paul  W.   Yount,   New 

York,  is  the  new  acting  director  of  the 
Missionary  Orientation  Center  at  Stony 
Point,  N.Y. 

Dr.  James  S.  Wilder  will  take  office 
on  July  1  as  the  new  president  of  Meth- 
odist-related Lambuth  College,  Jackson, 
Tenn.  He  succeeds  Dr.  Luther  L. 
Gobbel.  who  is  retiring. 

Chaplain    Ernest    E.    Bruder    has 

been  installed  as  the  first  incumbent  in 
the  newly  established  chair  in  clinical 
pastoral  care  at  Methodist-related  Wes- 
ley Theological  Seminary,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Case,  president  ol 
Methodist-related  Boston  University,  has 
been    appointed    to    the    new    College 


LYDIA    PATTERSON     INSTITUTE 

A     Methodist     school     (or     Latin-Americans 
P.O.   Box  II         503  S.   Florence  St.         El  Paso.  Tex. 


U.   S.   A. 


HSJ 


LATIN- AMERICA 


IN    GOD    WE    TRUST 
Anglo    and     Latin     Americans    working    together,    to 
make   democratic   and    Christian    friendship   the   rul- 
ing  principle  of  our  human  relations. 


REINHARDT  COLLECE 

WALESKA,    GEORGIA 

A  coeducational  junior  college  of  The 
Methodist  Church  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  fifty  miles  from 
Atlanta.    Endowed    and   fully   accredited. 

~SNEAD  COLLEGE" 

BOAZ,  ALABAMA 

A  friendly  two-year  co-educational  college 

Fully   accredited 

Eighteen   Programs   of   Study 


UNION    COLLECE 

BARBOURVILLE,  KY. 

Founded,   1879— Liberol   Arts 

Degrees:    M.A.   in    Ed.    &    A.B. 

3,000   graduates— $1100— 9   mos. 

Summer   School    (13    hrs.) 


PROVIDE  GOOD  READING  FOR  STUDENTS 

Give  ©gather  to  the  College  of  your 
choice  •  for  library  •  student  union  • 
school    lounge    •    Wesley    Foundation. 


In  Steel  or  Wood 
FOLDING  TABLES 

-*  WRITE  FOR  CATAL06      ) 

.  AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES     ( 

J.P.Redington&Co. 


DEPT.   52     SCRANTON   2,   PA. 


.Leaders  for  forty  years 
in  the  creation  of  quality 
Church  Worship  Aids... 
Write  for  catalog  &  names 
jf  dealers  nearest  you. 


\n:\ii)i 


CHAIRS 

PAD1 


FOLDING 
PEDESTAL  TABLES 

DIRECTFROM  FACTORY  SAVINGS 

to  Churches.  Schools.  Clubs,  etc. 

Famous  MONROE  folding  banquet 

tables.    Automatic  locking.    Easily 

PARTITIONS         seals  10  people.    94  models  and 

sizes.    FREE— NEW   1962  CATALOG.    Color  pictures 

on   lull  line — folding  tables,  chairs,  table  and  chair 

trucks,  risers,  portable  partitions.  Our  54th  year. 

THE  MONROE  CO.,   59  Church   St.,   Colfax.    Iowa 
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Willamette 
University 

FOUNDED    1842 
Oldest     University    in    the    West 

Liberal   Arts — Music — Law 
SALEM,  OREGON 


SIMPSON  COLLEGE 

A   Distinguished  Christian 
College   of   Liber (il    Arts 

INDIANOLA,   IOWA 


For    information    write: 
DIRECTOR    OF    ADMISSIONS 


HOLDING      INSTITUTE 

P.O.  Box  269 

LAREDO,  TEXAS 

A   College  Preparatory  Hoarding 

and   Day   School 

GRADES    7 12 

HUNTINGDON   COLLEGE 

MONTGOMERY,     ALABAMA 

A    four-year    Methodist    College — Co-educational, 
offering  degrees  in  24  major  areas. 

".Vine    fa   the   2nd  Century  of  Christian   Service" 


Attend  college  on  $300  cash, 
Work-Study    Plan,    and    student    aid    funds 

KENDALL  COLLEGE 
Evanston,   Illinois 

Coeducational  two-year  liberal  arts  college  in 
a  university  environment  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  Chicago  and  all  its  cultural  advantages. 
Successful  transfer  record  to  more  than  200 
schools.    Fully   accredited. 


LOUISBURG  COLLEGE 

Chartered   1787 
An   accredited    Co-educational   Methodist   Junior   Col- 
lege.    Curricula    in    Liberal    Arts.    Pre-engineering,    Pre- 
professional.    Business. 

For  Catalog  write 

Director  of  Admissions,   Louisburg  College 
Louisburg,   N.  C. 


WYOMING 
SEMINARY 

KINGSTON,  PA. 
A    Coeducational   Preparatory    School 

Enrollment:  200  Boarding,  300  Day. 
Faculty  48.  Tuition:  Boarding  $1,980,  Day 
$825  inclusive.  Scholarship  funds  for 
worthy  and  needy  students.  Athletics  for 
all.  Modern  gym,  two  pools,  Student  Union. 
Suburban  community.  Catalogue. 
B.  HOPKINS  MOSES,  Pres. 

Box  M,  Kingston,  Pa. 


Housing  Advisory  Board  ol  the  IS. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  Rev.  Claus  H.  Rohlfs.  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  has  been  appointed  in 
serve  mi  the  San  Antonio  citj  council. 

Dr.  Albert  E.  Kirk,  Wichita,  Kans., 
has  It. ul  .i  chair  <il  philosophy  established 
in  his  name  .it  Methodisi  related  South- 
western College,  Winfield,  Kans. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
H.  Hodges  has  been  selected  tor  the 
World  Trade  Man  ol  the  Year  award 
ol  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board 
of  Trade. 

Bishop  A.  Raymond  Grant  ol  the 

Portland  (Ore.)  Area;  Otto  Amen  of 
Ritzville,  Wash.;  Dr.  W.  L.  Giles  of 
Mississippi  State  University;  J.  O. 
Knapp  of  West  Virginia  University; 
Rep.  James  A.  Lantz  of  the  Ohio 
House  ol  Representatives,  and  L.  B. 
Liddy,  Iowa  secretary  ol  agriculture, 
have  been  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  the  American  Food  lor  Peace 
Council. 

CAMERA   CLIQUE 

June  in  January:  The  problem  was  to  photo- 
graph  litis  month's  cover — during  one  of  llie 
teorst  Januaries  on  record.  Our  photographer's 
first  thought  was  to  pose  our  cover  couple 
outdoors,  backgrounded  by  a  campus  building 
(rooftop  snow  prohibited)  and  a  seasonless 
blue  sky  (barren  tree  limbs  prohibited).  After 
much  veil-bundled  trudging,  he  finally  found 
a  suitable  spot.  Then  the  wait  began  for 
proper  blue  sky.  A  solid-grey  week  passed 
while  the  June  deadline  bore  down.  What  to 
do?  Our  ingenious  cameraman  picked  Up  a  big 
sheet  of  June-blue  paper  from  an  art  supply 
store,  wrestled  it  and  his  equipment  to  the 
Northwestern  University  campus,  and  rounded 
up  his  two  subjects.  There,  in  the  warmth 
of  the  Methodist  Student  Movement  House, 
he  conducted  graduation  exercises — back- 
groumled  by  some  of  llie  prettiest  blue  "sky" 
you'll  ever  see.  The  film  was  Professional 
Eklachrome  Daylight;  his  exposure  leas  1/5 
second  at  f/11.  Three  So.  2  blue  photofloods 
provided  the  "sunlight."  And  he  hail  no  prob- 
lems  with   frosty    breaths,    either! 


Here  are  photo  credits  for  this  issue: 

Cover— George  P.  Miller  .  Pages  2  &  3 
Top — Lovely  Lane  Museum  •  3  Bot. — Wesley 
Theological  Seminary  •  23  Top — University 
Studio  •  23  Bot.  -40  Bot. — Robert  Case, 
Boston  University  .  24  Top-26-38  Cen.  &  Bot.- 
39  Top-40  Top-49  Top  &  Bot.  R.-52  Top- 
Methodist  Board  of  Education  •  24  Bot. — 
TRAFCO  •  31  Top — Raymond  W.  Cripps 
•  36 — Bob  McCullough  .  37 — Lcland  D.  Case 
.  39  Bot.— McKendree  College  •  40  Cen.— 
American  University  •  49  Bot.  L. — Syracuse 
University  •  50  Top.— Alaska  Methodist  Uni- 
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National  College.   Stud  rrom   man 

the  State    and    everal  foreign  countrle     Tuition, 

board   and    fees   approximate!) 
nancial   aid   available   f"i    worthy    and   qualified 
students    For   Informal  Ion 

Director   of   Admissions 

N  ITIONAL    COLLEGE 

:.I2.1   Truman   It I,   Kansas   Citj    17,    Mo. 


NEBRASKA 

WESLEYAN 

UNIVERSITY 

•  Coeducational 

•  Liberal   Arts 

•  Fully   Accredited 

Lincoln  4,    Nebraska 


Wile;  College  was  founded  In  1873.  It  Is  accredited 
li\  the  Southern  Association  ol  Colleges  and  Secondare 
Schools,  The  Ajnerlcan  Medical  Association  aid  the 
University  Senate  ol  the  Methodisi  Church  It 
proved  by  the  Association  of  Texas  Colleges  ami  ini- 
rersities  and  the  Texas  Education  Agency  for  Teacher 
Certification. 

The  primary  purpose  ol  the  Institution  U  to  anl 
youth  in  developing  a  Christian  basis  and  phllosophj  ol 
life  and  to  inspire  them  to  attain  lii^li  scholarship  and 
develop  strong  character.  The  college  offers  foui 
curricula  leading  to  the  degrees  bacheloi  ol  arts  and 
bachelor   ol    science. 

WILEY   COLLECE,    Marshall.   Texas 
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GEORGETOWN,  TEXAS 

Texas'   Oldest   University 
Quality  Education  Since    1 840 


WESLEY  COLLEGE 

A  coeducational,  two-year  college  Fully  ac- 
credited.  Grants  A. A.  degree  Liberal  \ri-. 
Engineering.  Busines-  Administration,  Sec- 
retarial, Merchandising,  Elementary  ami 
Secondary   Education. 


Methodist. 


NYC-160  mi. 


Est.  1873 


For  catalog  write: 

Dr.   Robert   II.   Parker.   Pres. 
WESLEY   COLLEGE 
Dover    16.    Delaware 
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If  Your  Child 

is  a  Poor  Reader 

See  how  The  Sound  Way  to  Easy  Reading  can  help 

him  to  read  and  spell  better  in  a  few  weeks.  New 
b.ome-1  utoring  course  drills  your  child  in  phonics 
with  records  and  cards.  Easy  to  use.  University 
tests  and  parents'  reports  show  children  gain  up 
to  full  year's  grade  in  reading  skill  in  C  weeks. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  folder  and  low  price. 
Bremner- Davis  Phonics,   Dept.  Y-81,   Wilmette,  III. 


LABELS  -  50t 


Rich  Gold  Trim  — Free  Plastic  Box 

Everybody  wants  labels  to  personalize  stationery, 
checks;  identify  books,  records.  1,001  uses;  wonderful 
gift!  Sparkling  white  gummed  paper  with  rich  gold  trim, 
distinctively  printed  in  black  with  ANY  name  and  ad- 
dress or  ANY  wording  up  to  4  lines.  2"  long.  Set  of  500 
Gold-Stripe  labels  in  free  plastic  gift  box,  just  50c  post- 
paid. Fast  service  guaranteed.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 

Walter  Drake  &  Sons 


2606    Drake   Bldg. 
Colorado  Springs   14,   Colorado 


tT 


FULL  DRIVING  VISION 
-NO  GLARE! 

No  more  squinting  or  peering  under  sun  visor.  Hold- 
away  Extender  is  a  transparent  green  plastic  sun-shield 
that  clips  to  the  visor  of  any  car  or  truck.  Doesn't  block 
the  view,  swings  down  to  give  protection  where  built-in 
sun  visors  can't  reach.  Almost  doubles  the  size  of  your 
visor.  13',j"  wide,  4'i"  high.  Foldaway  Sun  Visor  Ex- 
tender, $1.39;  2  for  $2.59. 

Money-back  guarantee.  Postpaid.  s"d  ,orc.  - 

Free    '     -  "%■ 


Walter  Drake  &  Sons 


Colologue 

2606    Drake  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs   16,  Colorado 


LIKE  WALKING  ON  AIR-hmmcv  room  crepe  solos. 
Over  238  9lra  in  stock  I  Choice  leather,  handlaced,  flex- 
ible, smartly  styled  and  duality  made,  ited.  Smoke. 
Taffytan,  White,  Black.  No  extra  charges  for  die  hard- 
i"  mi  all  purchases  subject  to  exchange  or  money-back 
i-'.isi  delivery  -con's  accepted.  Factory-to-you  Special 
Offer:  $5.95  plus  50o  Hostage. 
MOCCASIN-CRAFT.    58-YH    Buffum    St..    Lynn.     Mass. 


Day-n-Night  Mailbox  Marker  $1.95 

Your  name  (or  any  other  wording  you  want,  up 
to  17  letters  and  numbers)  appears  on  both  sides 
of  your  Day-n-Night  Mailbox  Marker  in  perma- 
nent raised  letters  that  reflect  light!  Kits  any 
mailbox  — -easy  to  install  in  a  minute.  Rustproof — 
made  of  aluminum:  baked  enamel  finish,  black 
background,  white  letters.  Perfect  Father's  Day 
gift!  'Sour  marker  shipped  within  48  hours.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  hack.  Only  $1.95 
postpaid  from  Spear  Engineering  Company,  441-3 
Spear  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

CLASSIFIED   ADS 

Address    TOCETHER — Classified    Dept. 
Box  423,   Park   Ridge,   Illinois 


HELP  WANTED 

COTTAGE  LIFE  SUPERVISOR  for  child  caring 
institution.  Previous  successful  experience  in 
one  of  following  fields  necessary:  social  work, 
education,  ministry  or  other  religious  work, 
nursing  or  other  allied  professions.  Write 
Superintendent,  Methodist  Home,  Box  36, 
Jackson,    Mississippi. 

SATISFIED  WITH  YOUR  PRESENT  JOB? 
Work  in  the  N.Y.  headquarters  of  your 
Board  of  Missions.  Secretaries,  Typists  and 
other  clerical  jobs  are  available.  For  further 
information  write  today  to :  Mr.  William 
Loeber,  Personnel  Manager,  Bd.  of  Missions 
of  The  Methodist  Church,  Rm.  1476,  475 
Riverside  Drive,   N.Y.   27,   N.Y. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,  to 
serve  an  expanding  Methodist  Church,  located 
in  a  medium-sized  midwestern  community. 
Chief  responsibilities :  To  give  guidance  and 
leadership  to  the  total  education  program  of 
the  church.  Supplementar-y  responsibilities :  To 
give  guidance  and  leadership  to  the  work  of 
the  commissions  on  stewardship  and  finance, 
membership  and  evangelism,  missions  and 
social  concerns.  Man :  25-35 ;  M.R.E.  degree 
or  its  equivalent.  Salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  ability.  Please  write  Box  T-106, 
TOGETHER,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois, 
giving  resume  of  formal  education,  type  of 
training  and  experience.  Please  state  salary 
requirements. 

DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  SERVICES. 
Substantial  casework  and  supervisory  compe- 
tence required.  25  social  workers  on  staff.  High 
professional  standards.  Excellent  personnel 
practices.  Expanding  multifunction.  Salary- 
open.  Write:  The  Reverend  Benjamin  A. 
Gjenvick,  MSW.  ACSW,  Executive  Director. 
Lutheran  Welfare  Society  of  Wisconsin.  3126 
West  Highland  Boulevard.  Milwaukee  S, 
Wisconsin.    Please   state   qualifications. 

METHODIST  CHURCH,  CHICAGO  SUBURB, 
wants  secretary-typist  experienced  in  machine 
transcription,  mimeographing  and  other  office 
duties.  Write  Box  T-101.  TOGETHER.  1661 
No.   Northwest  Hwy.,   Park    Ridge,   III. 

ELDERLY  LADY  wishes  young  or  middle  aged 
woman  to  live  with  her.  Write  J.  !>.,  _'T 
Southgate    Avenue.    Annapolis.    Maryland. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW  ENGLAND  CHRISTIAN  ASHRAM,  led 
by  K.  Stanley  Jones,  Geneva  Point  Camp. 
Lake  Winnipesuukee,  New  Hampshire,  June 
28rd-80th. 


GOING  TO  WORLD'S  FAIR?  Worship  at  Queen 
Anne  Methodist  Church,  Fifth  Ave.  West  and 
West   Garfield   in    Seattle. 


POSITION  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE.  TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
with  present  employer  in  business  management 
seeks  ailminist  rative  or  teaching  position  with 
college,  university  or  educational  institution. 
Profile  covt:ir.s  training  and  experisnoi  avail 

able  on  request.  Write  Box  T-105,  TOGETHER. 
1661   No.  Northwest   Hwy.,  Park  Ridge.  Illinois. 

GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR  Football  Coach. 
B.A.  degree  and  16  Master  hours.  Experienced. 
Seeks  wholesome  community.  Write  Box  No. 
T-103,  Together,  1661  N.  Northwest  Hwy.. 
Park     Ridge,     Illinois. 


LETTERS  {Continued  from  page  12) 
wanted  to  use  the  McGuffey's  Readers 
was  only  pleading  for  a  little  common 
sense  in   modern   education. 

Poem  Makes  a  Point 

TWYLA  GILKEY,  Nurse 

Columbus  Junction,  Iowa 

The  April  issue  has  special  signifi- 
cance for  me  because  of  the  lovely  poem 
by  Ralph  W.  Seager  [The  Many  Shapes 
of  Crosses,  page  57]. 

We  so  often  crucify  our  Lord  today 
by  our  selfish  indifference  to  others 
whose  age,  race,  religion,  or  culture 
differs  from  ours.  May  God  grant  us  a 
world  where  understanding  will  replace 
indignities,  where  patience  wall  replace 
persecution,  and  where  we  will  stop 
making  "crosses  out  of  men." 

A  Bonnie  Bit  o'  Praise 

A.  S.  REID 

Lanarkshire,  Scotland 

Allow  me  to  add  my  congratulations 
on  publishing  one  of  the  finest  maga- 
zines I  receive.  We  all  look  forward  to 
reading  Together,  then  we  pass  it  on  to 
friends  and  finally  to  the  hospital, 
where  everyone  enjoys  it.  As  a  Scots- 
man and  a  Baptist,  I  find  it  very  re- 
freshing. The  color  photos  are  superb: 
even  the  ads  are  interesting.  There's 
something  in  it  for  every  member  of 
the  family. 

Together  Sells  a  Salesman 

MRS.  EARL  STRIMPLE 
Versailles,  Ind. 

We  enjoy  Together  and  think  you 
should  know  that  it  is  being  read  in 
our  motel.  A  salesman  asked  to  take  it 
home.  He  said  he  wasn't  a  Methodist, 
but  he  wanted  his  teen-agers  to  read 
it.  Another  time,  when  looking  at  a 
room,  a  customer  saw  it  and  said. 
"Oh,  there's  Together!   We'll  stay." 

Saintly  Oversimplification? 

L.  R.  LEWIS.  Attorney 
Hudson  Falls.  N.Y. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  the 
Council  of  Bishops'  pronouncement  in 
the  January  issue.  Abolition  of  war  is 
imperative,  to  be  sure,  but  there  are 
things  which  are  even  more  impera- 
tive. I  refer  to  the  creation  of  a  social 
order  which  will  permit  the  free  de- 
velopment of  all  men.  It  is  conceivable 
that  war  might  be  necessary  to  provide 
this  opportunity.  We  should  risk  war 
and  physical  extinction,  rather  than 
permit  freedom  to  be  extinguished  in 
the  world. 

Too,  it  is  saintly  oversimplification 
to  suppose  that  the  danger  of  war 
arises  only  from  the  loss  of  individual 
integrity. 

The  collision  is  between  two  groups 
of  people  with  differing  ideas  of  how 
the  common  good  can  best  be  achieved. 
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FEEDING 

FIFTY 


Dessert 
With  a 
College 

Background 


Cm  the  sellings  big! 
This  is  a  treat  that  is 

sure  to  bring  smiles 
to  all  faces. 


NoBODV  AT  MacMurray  Col- 
lege remembers  exactly  when,  but 
years  ago  some  creative  cook  at  the 
Methodist-related  school  in  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  concocted  a  frozen  dessert 
which  has  become  a  campus  tradi- 
tion. 

I  heard  about  it  From  a  student's 
father,  and  Edward  F.  Maney.  Mac- 
Murray's  director  ot  food  service. 
told  me  it  still  tops  all  other  desserts 
in  student  popularity.  "They  like  it 
even  better  than  hot-fudge  sundaes." 
he  added,  "and  that's  saving  some- 
thing! We  keep  400  servings  of  it  in 
the  treezer  at  all  times." 

Mr.  Maney  gave  me  the  recipe  tor 
^!)  servings,  and  I  passed  it  on  to 
the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service  at  First  Methodist  Church 
in  New  Orleans,  La.  The  ladies  there 
u  ere  getting  ready  to  entertain  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
Conference  Woman's  Society  of 
Christian  Service. 

The  MacMurrav  dessert  was 
served  at  an  executive  committee 
luncheon  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  V '. 
Frayle.  The  guests  thought  it  was 
delicious,  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Manis, 
who  made  it,  got  many  requests  for 
the  recipe.  Here  it  is,  for  50  people: 

MacMurray  Frozen  Dessert 

43/8  cups  whipping  cream 

5   cups   powdered   sugar 

1    pound  butter 
(or  margarine) 

IV2   cups  chopped   nuts 

10  eggs 

834   cups  frozen  straw- 
berries 

Cookie   crumbs 

Cream  sugar  and   butter. 

Beat  eggs  slightly  and  blend. 

Add   strawberries  and   nuts. 
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Whip  cream  and  fold  in. 
Chill  mixture  in  refrigerator. 
Line  bottom  of  pan  with  half 
of  the  cookie  crumbs.  Pour 
mixture  over  crumbs.  Top 
with  remainder  of  crumbs. 
Freeze  at  least  24  hours. 

At  MacMurray,  they  make  the 
cookie  crumbs  by  crushing  vanilla 
wafers.  You  may  prefer  ginger  snaps, 
graham  crackers,  or  chocolate  wafers. 

This  is  a  versatile  dessert  which 
can  he  served  almost  anytime,  since 
you  can  prepare  it  days  ahead  and 
store  it  in  the  freezer.  It's  not  one 
that  you  can  make  at  the  last  minute, 
though,  because  it  does  have  to  be 
frozen  a  full  24  hours.  Otherwise, 
it  will  be  too  soft,  even  though  it 
will  taste  good. 

At  the  Louisiana  meeting,  the 
dessert  topped  off  a  meal  of  chicken 
salad,  hot  puffs,  relishes,  and  iced 
tea.  At  MacMurrav,  it's  in  demand 
at  student  parties  and  as  a  regular 
dessert  in  the  three  student  dining 
halls. 

All  food  at  MacMurray  is  prepared 
in  the  McClelland  Dining  Hall 
kitchen  and  carried  to  other  dining 
halls  in   special  containers. 

Mr.  Maney  reports  that  750  Mac- 
Murray  students  consume  7^  loaves 
of  bread  and  300  pounds  of  potatoes 
per  meal,  3,600  eggs  a  week,  and  a 
trailer-truck  load  of  canned  goods 
every   two  months. 

Much  as  I  like  quantity  cooking, 
I'm  glad  I  don't  have  that  many 
mouths  to  feed  every  day.  But  Mr. 
Maney,  who  was  trained  for  restau- 
rant management,  has  28  full-time 
employees  and  84  students  to  help 
him:  and  he  sounds  as  it  he 
thoroughly  enjoys  the  job. 

— Sally  \Vi sli  v 
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EXTRA  MONEY? 


■  ■  Mail  This  Coupon  Today  ■  ■ 

CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY,  Dept.  F-3 
White  Plains,  New  York 
I  want  to  make  extra  money.  Please  rush  me  tree 
samples  of  personalized  Christmas  cards  and  sta- 
tionery. Also  send  leading  boxes  on  approval  for 
30  day  free  trial  and  full  details  of  your  easy 
money-making   plan. 


Apt. 

r;tY 

If  writing  for  an  organi- 

AFLAGSA 

M  FOR  YOUR  CHURCH/^ 


DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICES 
Write  for  Free  catalog  on  U.  S. 
and  Christian  flags  for 
churches,  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 
All  sizes,  all  materials.  Write 
for  price  list  today. 

RECALIA   MFC.   CO. 
Dept.    10.    Rock    Island,    III. 


OR  A  Fix 

holds  dentures  fast. ..all  day! 


<|6BA/fr 


NEW  Thrifty  Size  Saves  You  45c 
over  39c  size 
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HE 

MIGHT  HAVE 

SAID . . . 


This  new  law  building  graces 
the  campus  of  Togo's  Aoyama  Gastrin 
University,  which  began  in  1874 
as  a  girls  school.  Its  12,000 
students  ma\e  it  the  largest 
Methodist-supported  overseas  school. 
Methodism  also  co-operates  with 
other  denominations  to  support 
educational  ivor\  of  Japan's 
United  Church  of  Christ. 


Chitchat  between  classes  is  a 
part  of  college  life  in  Pakistan,  too. 
These  girls  attend  Lahore's 
Kinnaird  College,  the  country's 
only  non-Catholic  Christian  college 
for  women.  Supported  by  the 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  and  by  the  agencies  of  three 
other  Protestant  denominations, 
the  school  has  400  students. 


The  modest  buildings  huddled  on 
the  outskirts  of  Salisbury  bear  no 
resemblance  to  an  American  campus, 
but  Kptforth  Theological  College  soon 
will  be  turning  out  ministers 
for  Southern  Rhodesia's  24,000 
Methodists.  Sponsored  jointly 
by  American  and  British  Methodists, 
the  school  was  opened  in  1959. 
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HEN  A  FRIEND  criticized  young  John  Wesley 
for  preaching  "in  other  men's  parishes"  the  fiery  little 
Oxford  scholar  shot  back:  "I  look  upon  all  the  world  as 
my  parish!'  On  fire  with  these  words,  Methodist  mission- 
aries sought  to  spread  "knowledge  and  vital  piety"  in 
every  corner  of  the  world.  Bishop  Thomas  Coke,  Wesley's 
disciple  for  whom  Cokesbury  College  was  in  part  named 
[see  page  2],  died  in  1814  enroute  to  India  to  launch 
schools  and  churches.  Aged  66  at  the  time,  he  had  put 
$30,000  of  his  own  money  in  the  project. 

Wherever  the  missionaries  went  preaching,  they  went 
teaching.  Melville  B.  Cox,  first  Methodist  missionary  to 
an  overseas  field,  arrived  in  Liberia  on  March  8,  1833. 
Four  days  later  he  wrote  in  his  journal:  "I  want  to  estab- 
lish a  school  here  (Monrovia)  which  will  connect  with 
it  agriculture  and  art.  I  propose  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Sem- 
inary as  a  model!'  Cox  died  before  his  dreams  were  real- 
ized, but  by  1834  there  were  200  Liberian  pupils  in 
Methodist-mission  schools. 

From  such  meager  beginnings  came  the  sprawling  net- 
work of  educational  institutions  which  today  stretches 
from  Hong  Kong  to  Old  Umtali,  from  Goteburg  to  San- 


Shaping  the  future:  Hundreds  of  scientists, 

teachers,  doctors,  and  ministers  now  are  being  educated 

in  Methodist-supported  schools  around  the  world. 


tiago.  In  co-operation  with  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, Methodism's  Division  of  World  Missions  and 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service  now  support 
schools  in  30  foreign  countries.  Included  are  21  colleges 
and  universities,  28  theological  seminaries,  16  junior  col- 
leges, 3  medical  schools,  12  teachers  colleges,  and  hun- 
dreds more  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  They  have 


Higher  learning:  Bolivian  nurses  train  at  Pfeiffer  Memorial  Hospital  in  La  Paz,  12,500  feet  up  in  the  Andes. 


■ 


Refugee  haven:  Rebuilt 

in  1956,  Hong  Kong's  Chung  Chi 

College  is  a  training  center 

for  students  who  have  fled  from 

the  Communist  mainland. 


Methodists  have  had  schools 

in  Argentina  since  1838. 

Graduates  of  Buenos  Aires' 

modern  Ward  College  qualify  for 

college  admission  in  the  U.S. 

and  in  South  America. 


trained  many  church  and  government  leaders  of  the 
emerging  nations,  particularly  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

Congo  Polytechnic  Institute,  established  in  i960  to 
educate  17,000  Congolese  in  5  years,  is  the  most  recent 
example  of  Methodism's  educational  concern.  The  insti- 
tute will  consist  of  training  centers  at  22  sites  in  the 
Congo,  which  at  the  time  of  independence  had  only  16 
university  graduates  among  its  14  million  African  citi- 
zens. Forty-two  Protestant  missionary  societies  are  co- 
operating in  the  gigantic  undertaking,  but  it  has  a 
distinctively  Methodist  flavor. 

Bishop  Newell  S.  Booth  helped  conceive  the  bold  plan, 
and  the  WDCS  will  supply  up  to  Si  million  of  the  $2^.5 
million  needed  in  the  initial  5-year  phase.  Dr.  Omar 
Lee  Hartzler,  a  long-time  Methodist  missionary,  is  the 
school's  director  and  academic  dean,  and  the  Rev.  Billy 
M.  Starnes,  another  Methodist  missionary,  is  adviser  to  its 
president,  Emile  Disengomoha.  Methodist-related  Scarritt 
College  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  training  teachers  for  the 
institute,  and  already  eight  are  at  their  posts  in  the  Congo. 

As  John  Wesley  said,  the  world  is  our  parish — and,  he 
might  have  added,  the  world  is  our  campus  as  well. 
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World's  biggest  girls  school:  The  8,000  students  at  South  Korea's  Ewha  University  study  amid  reminders  of  war. 
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Miles  Peelle,  Adrian,  Mich.,  placed  this  in  1960's  Invitational. 

Pltdtog/tapUfinA... 

THE  WORLD  is  waiting  for  you  and  your  camera!  Now  that  summer 
is  here,  the  earth  is  alive  with  beauty  and  grandeur— elements  that 
must  have  inspired  Folliott  S.  Pierpoint  to  write  this  memorable  hymn 
(No.  18  in  The  Methodist  Hymnal).  Does  it  challenge  your  imagina- 
tion? If  so,  you'll  want  to  convert  your  ideas  into  color  slides  for 
Together's  seventh  great  Photo  Invitational.  We  will  pay  $25  for 
each  35  mm.  slide  and  $35  for  larger  sizes  accepted  for  use  in  the 
Invitational  pictorial.  Deadline  for  submissions  is  February  1,  1963— 
but  now  is  the  time  to  begin  searching  for  scenes  and  situations  that 
best  illustrate  the  hymn.  So  study  the  rules  at  right,  and  get  busy! 

Send  to  Togettt&O,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge,  111. 
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For  the  beauty  of  the  earth, 
For  the  glory  of  the  skies, 

For  the  love  which  from  our  birth 
Over  and  around  us  lies: 

For  the  beauty  of  each  hour 
Of  the  day  and  of  the  night, 

Hill  and  vale,  and  tree  and  flower, 
Sun  and  moon,  and  stars  of  light : 

For  the  joy  of  ear  and  eye ; 

For  the  heart  and  mind's  delight ; 
For  the  mystic  harmony 

Linking  sense  to  sound  and  sight: 

For  the  joy  of  human  love, 
Brother,  sister,  parent,  child, 

Friends  on  earth,  and  friends  above; 
For  all  gentle  thoughts  and  mild: 

For  Thy  church,  that  evermore 

Lifteth  holy  hands  above, 
Offering  up  on  every  shore 

Her  pure  sacrifice  of  love: 

For  Thyself,  best  Gift  Divine! 

To  our  race  so  freely  given ; 
For  that  great,  great  love  of  Thine, 

Peace  on  earth,  and  joy  in  heaven: 

Lord  of  all,  to  Thee  we  raise 
This  our  hymn  of  grateful  praise. 

—Folliott  S.  Pierpoint 


READ  THESE  RULES: 

1.  Send  no  more  than  10  color  transparencies 
(color  prints  or  negatives  are  not  eligible). 

2.  Identify  each  slide  and  explain  why  it  was  in- 
spired by  the  hymn. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  postage  (do 
not  stick  stamps  to  anything). 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  Febru- 
ary 1,  1963. 

5.  Original  slides  bought  and  all  reproduction 
rights  to  them  will  become  TOGETHER's  property 
(for  their  files,  photographers  will  receive  duplicates 
of  slides  purchased). 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned  shortly 
after  the  closing  date.  Care  will  be  used  in  handling 
and  returning  transparencies,  but  TOGETHER  cannot 
be  responsible  for  slides  lost  or  damaged  in  transit. 
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One-third  of  all  Methodist  families  now 
read  TOGETHER  every  month.  Is  your 
church,  like  the  Rev.  Carraway's,  minister- 
ing to  its  families  in  this  significant  way? 
Write  for  information  on  adopting  or  ex- 
panding your  group  subscription  plan. 
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